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CHAP. XLIX. 


“ Thoughts of thc past within hei bosom-prcBS.” 

CreAbt. 


Rhoda walked out alone upon the 
shore, lost in a variety of indistinct re* 
flections, which so mingled the past, the 
present, and the future, as left her hardly 
a consciousness of what^ or where she 
was. 


Byrhley, and all that Byrhley or.ce 
offered to her choice^ was present to her 
mind :~its value rose, S she represented 
it in the possession of another. » 

“ If,” thought she,«if,”—and without 
concluding the supposition, she hurried 
to the consequence,—" I, too, might have 
ministered to the wants of Mr. Wyburg; 
voL.iri, ji 


» 

Imve l)cen followed by his approv* 
ing eyej bSa^n blessed by^is dying ac- 
cenfc^if—I migh\ have received into my 
protecticm tlie happiness of his beloved 
dahgl>£er, ai\d have been thought siiffici- 
ent to the trust—but I am estranged from 
his heart!—I am an alien to his approba- 
’ tion! Another has taken my place; a 
place of which he tliinks me unworthy. 
And for what has this been exchanged?— 
For pleasures that I would gladly barter 
for the sorrows of Byrhlcy.*' 

‘Engrpssed by a train of thoughts such 
as/these, Rhoda wandered on, unheeding 
of her path, until she was startled by 
coming almost in contact with an ap- 
prpar*! :,jg object.—She looked up, and 
beheld Lord William St. Quintin. 

I dare not say that I am glad to see 
you, mjr dear iSdy Osbourne,” said he, 
with the tone of the tenderest sympathy, 
for I fear t ?ee you in pain, or grief?” < 
In grief, my lord,” said Rhoda; ‘^and 
in grief that makes me wish to be alone.** 
She would have passed on. 
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Grief and disappointment are the 
spring of every hour,” returned Lord 
William^ accompanying her steps: ** I 
have iiad my share; and here, where I 
thought that I should have found abalpi 
for my past evils, I meet a fresh one in 
your distress.” 

Klioda was silent. 

Have I been misinformed?*’ said 
Lord William, still urging confererce— 
“I was told that you found your situation 
entirely to your mj|^.” 

“It was. every thing that was delight¬ 
ful, till within this hour,*’ said Bhoda, 
with a sigh. 

“ And will be so again, I trust,” said 
Lord William; “ the mischief is irre¬ 
trievable, I hope?” 

Not yet;—and yet it may be!—Oh 
how distance aggravates apprehension !** 

And gives more scope for hope,” re¬ 
turned Lord William. “ Indulge it, my 
dear Lady Osbourne:—I prophesy that 
all will be welU** 

“ You do not know the cause of my 
apprehension,*’ said Bhoda. 

js^2 
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• 1. caa penetrate it/' replied Lord 

William Did I not always,” added 
he, with a smilc^, “ tdll you that I could 
understand you by half a word ?” 

L^l us w?lk to the house,”said Rhoda, 
who found that she could not so easily 
shake off her present cpmpanion, as she 
could disengage herself from Sir James.— 
“ Sir James will be r better companion 
than^I am, and he will be vcrv glad to scu 
you.” 

Provided he miglb^ follow. Lord WiL 
liaiA did not care where Rhoda led, and 
skilfully endeavouring to withdraw her 
, thoughts frona herself; by directing them 
t(^ the objects around, he slowly accom- 
panicu t/er to the cottage# 

Cir James saw them from a distance, 
and,joiningthem, after some surprise and 
some civilities'‘oji thus so unexpectedly 
^ meeting LoH William, they entered the 
doors togetherand Rhoda took this mo- 
ineiit‘to withdraw into her own room. 

to 

* * C 

The tutting wi^h Lord .Williatn, and 
the gci^tle compulsion with which he had 



directed the current of her thoughts, liad 
enabled her to recover a greater comrriand 
over herself.—She began to view the case 
as it appeared to the eye of reason, di- 
vested of all the colours with wliich ima¬ 
gination, and wayward will, had tinctured 
ir. There still remained sufficient to ex¬ 
cite her grief,—an almost parent was at 
the point of death,—a dear friend was 
threatened with the severest evil that could 
befal her:—^but what ground was there 
for those selflsli murmurings, from whence 
had arisen the mosi unmanageable part 
of her sorrow?—^Could she indeed regret 
that the offices of,friendship and sympa¬ 
thy, which circumstances forbade her to 
administer, were supplied by one, who 
.yielded not to herself in the zeal and 
tenderness which actuated the perform¬ 
ance ? Could she wish that the affectioiis, 
the course of which she had so roughly 
checked, should not find another chan¬ 
nel, where they might flow to the happi¬ 
ness of the possessor? 



. “ I were the worst of monopolists, if 
I would withhold that from others, by 
which I have reftsed to benefit myself.—• 
How should I have rejoiced that my dear 
FraAcesi.had had any other such friend! I 
will rejoice that she has this.^* 

Under this impression, Rhoda replied 
to Miss Wyburg. Her letter breathed 
at once the tenderness, and generosity of 
her h§art, and Miss Wyburg felt it as the 
cordial that it was meant to be. 

Rhoda had said, I would not have 
written, I would have come;—but I see 
the impediment, and while I feel the 
consolation of which it deprives me, I re¬ 


joice that I am th{(s rendered valueless.** 
ever.-however, did Rhoda rate higher 
in the estimation of her friend than, 
when she read tljese words 5 and Rhoda, 


in wrhing them,(lvid obtained a conquest 
over her more ignoble feelings, which 
procuved her a glow of self-approbation, 
t'^cheaply purchased by the struggle that 
. Imd p.reiredc 4 it. 
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• Her grief thus calmed in its sensation^ 
and dignified in its nature, Rhodaliad no 
disinclination to return to ihe sitting* 
room; and she there heard with pleasure 
that Lord William had become their 
neighbour. 

Some family occurrences have put me 
out of humour,*^ said Lord William.-^ 
I am come to recover my temper in 
this extreme point of his majesty's domi¬ 
nions.—I detest a sea bathing-place, but 
I love the sea.—Here, I know that at 
worst I should only liavc my own com¬ 
pany to quarrel with; and at htst that I 
might be admitted into that which I am 
now in.” 

Sir James bowed, and Rhoda felt c6m- 
placent. The society of Lord William had 
ever possessed for her a charm, which her 
reason was at times unwilling to acknow¬ 
ledge, and which it could scarcely ever 
explain ; but since the empire which she 
had assumed over him, she had seldom 
cause to disapprove either of his manners 
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or his sentiments. His conversation ne¬ 
ver flailed to interest her, and there often 
appeared d simiiarity .in their taste, that 
formed an union between them equally 
flattering to eaclu 

^"'^Lord William loves the sea,” thought 
she, with a feeling of pleasure, He will 
J>etter appreciate its beauties than Sir 
James does. I shall now be able to 

4 

speak, without the fear jof not being un¬ 
derstood.” 

Sir James thought that an addition to 
their, Utt^dAHe might assist in preventing 
Rhoda*s feelings from dwelling too in* 
tensely on the sbene that was passing at 
Byrhley.— He asked Lord William to 
difther. 
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CHAP. L. 


To mingle frienrlbhip fur, is mirgliiig bloods.** 

Sltakipeare, 

An entire fortnight elapsed without 
any second letter from Miss Wyburg; 
but it was not a fortnight without plea¬ 
surable interest to Rhoda. Lord William 
appeared with increasing claims to her 
favour. ' What she had fancied had been 
induced by her influence over him, now 
^ appeared to be his genuine character. 

Was it possible that her present compa¬ 
nion could ever have been the self-sufficient 
flatterer, whose admiration seemed mpre 
to be given to confer honour, than to con¬ 
fess inferiority?—the sporter of daring 
maxims, that shocked all moral feeling ? 
-—the :jarcasti€ commentator '.>n manners 

B 5 
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^nd persons ?—the insolent scoffer at the 
opinions of'others ? Every shade of sau¬ 
ciness or iA)pertinence wfis gone;—he ap¬ 
peared only as the acute, though indul¬ 
gent, discriminator between right and 
wfbng; tire warm enthusiast in all the 
beauties of nature, and of those more 
.especially which were now spread be¬ 
fore him ; the well-informed scholar; the 
amusing, good-humoured companion; 
and, above all, the affectionate, imdcsign- 
ing friend. 

“This, then, is the Lord William St. 

w 

Quintin of which I have heard,” thought 
Khoda; “ and which certainly I never be¬ 
fore saw. Is it possible that difference 
of*posi^n can alter the very nature of 
the object ?” 

Rhoda no longer found her walks soli¬ 
tary:* No longer when she raised her 
eye, bean'iing with feelings that she could 
not repress, wasiier enthusiasm checked 
by the blank Aouiitenance of her incom- 
prehensive companion. A glance from 
Lord Wil&am's eye told her that i^he was 
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understood; a word from him was a 
comment, better than her text. He 
spoke of the qualities of the marine pro¬ 
ductions which every moment arrested 
their attention, of the wonders of the 
deep, and of the whole economy of na¬ 
ture, as though he had been the wise king 
of Israel himself. Sir James observed, 
that there could not be a more instructive 
companion,—and Rhoda thought that 
she*could listen for ever; and all this with 
so little eflbrtjso carelessly, so gracefully, 
that it was plain the stream was deep, 
which ran at once so smoothly and so 
clear. 

Rhoda had from her first coming into 
the Isle of Wight wished to go upon the 
sea, as well aii to walk along its shores; 
and Sir James, though no lover of sailing 
himself, had been willing to indulge her, 
but the day was never fine enough: it 
was too cold, opj^oo hot; or there was 
too much wind, or there was not enough ; 
she might be sick; she might be be¬ 
calmed ; or ii was difficult to get a boat; 
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or there was no convenient place at which 
to embark o yet still they were to sail—- 
sometimen-son^e gifted moment, which 
was to unite all that was desirable, and 
to exclude all that could be feared.—The 
sadness of Rhoda*s heart had for some 
days laid asleep the wish for any amuse¬ 
ment that could require effort, but Lord 
William had penetrated her desires. 

“ Have you ever heen upon the sea 
said be, one morning, as the friendly two 
w^ere walking by its side, 

“ No,” said Rhoda. 

“ No,’* said Sir James, ‘‘ something has 
always preventcfd us.’* 
r “You are not afraid ?” saidj-ord Wil- 
Iia«R, looking towards a little vessel that 
seembd'to be approaching where they, 
stood, and which' came gliding over the 
surface of the Waves, spreading its white 
sails to a bright and gay with parti¬ 
coloured streamers that floated from its 
mast bead. ' . 

“ Afraid!—Oh no, I long to,,sail !** 

. “ Then;:iibthing.need prevent us now,” 
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said Lord William; " the day, the hour, 
every thing invites us.,—I know the pro¬ 
prietor of that vessel, and I know he 
would be proud that it should contribute 
to your pleasure.” 

Then making a signal to the water¬ 
man, which was obeyed with a prompt¬ 
ness that almost seemed to say it was 
waited for:—“ We will be on board in a 
moment,” added he. 

But how will Rhoda get on board 
said Sir Janies;—‘‘ and if the wind should 
rise- 

“My dear Sir. James,” said Lord 
William, “ the wind will tiot rise,—I am 
its guarantee that it will not; and Lady 
Osbourne shall walk into the boai/ as 
easily as into her‘Own coach.** 

The boat was by this time come abreast 
of a rock which jutted out into the water; 
but at the base of which the sea w^as' too 

ft 

shallow to admit its close approach. 

Rhoda can never pass from that rock 
into the boat,*’ said Sir James, 
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I think she will,” said Lord Williant, 

smiling;—and as he said this, the boat¬ 
men were seen to throw from the vessel 

^ ’’it 

a board, with cramping irons, by which 

one of the men made one end of the plank 

fast*to tlie roOk, while the other secured 

it at the contrary end to the side of the 

vessel. Lord William ran down to the 
• 

place, and after passing and repassing 
over the board and* assuring himself 

I 

that all was safe and firm Now,** 


said he, “ my dear Lady Osbourne, 
if you will be kind enough to give me 
your hand, I think I may venture to 
say, I will seat you safely and commo- 
diously in the boat.** 

Bhoda, delighted with the readiness 
and (Obligingness, the vivacity and good- 
bree(fing with which all this had been 


done,^ exclaimed,—" How charming! 
There is no difficufty^at all, I see.—I am 
sure we are extcemely obliged to you.** 

^ “ Merely the thought of a moment,** said 
Lord Wiiliajii. Put up the awning, my 
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good friend,” said he, to the boatman.—i 
•• What brought you here thi^ morning?’’ 

" I have ju!?t landed rily master,*' said 
the man, out yonder, tliere; and I am 
to return to fetch him in the eveniiigf” 
You know me?” said Lord William. 

" Yes, surely, my lord, very well,” 
returned the man. 

" Then youkno^ that your master will 
. have no objection to this lady taking a 
sail, while lie does not want the boat.” 

“ Oh, not the least in the world. Til be 
bound for it.—Wli^re would your lord- 
ship please to go ?*' 

The choice was referre*d to Rhoda: she 
had no choice. She thpught at that mo¬ 
ment that she had nothing to wish. Lord 
•William gave the word; and then turning 
his attention wholly to the amusement of 

Rhoda/ he mai ntained • a conversfttion 

• 

during the whole tinfo of the sailing, 
which, without abstractfn^ her attention 
from the scene before fhem, obviated all ’ 
the tediousness usually accompanying 
the uniformity and inactivity of sea 
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.pleasures. Sir James even said, t\\a.t 
he could hot have believed a sailing' 
parly coufd hafe been so pleasant; and 
Khoda, as she thanked Lord William for 
tho-amusement he had given her,declared 
that she never remembered to have 
passed three such agreeable hours. 

■ She repeated the observation to Sir 
James, when they vv^re alone together; 
and she added, ‘‘ that of all people whom 
she knew, Lord William best understood 
how to dull the sting of apprehension, 
without ^substituting those ^distractions 
which leave the mind more languid, and 
more unhappy when they are passed.” 

But it was npt in the science of Lord 

A^il|iam to make Rhoda forget, or even 

1 

wholly to suspend the anxiety with which 
she looked to a second account from 
Byrhley, There her genuine affections 
were centred; a^nd there, had .slie known 
what it wasi to be wise, she would have 
foun^d her happiness; and while distress 
and sorrow, vvere inmates there, no where 
else could she be happy. 
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The days passed slowly and paiiffully 
along.—She looked with desire to the 
hour of the post; but. she drew Ifope from 
its being a blank to her. 

Thus passed, a fortnight: at the*ej:}d»of 
which time two lines from J^rances toTd 
her, that Mr. Wyburg still lived; that 
the disease was* abated •, that if-^it 
was a fearful if—hi^s strength could be 
supported, she m^ht still preserve him.’’ 
This', with a reference to a farther ac* 
count, when any progress was made,” 
was the whole of the letter. It was uTTitten 
with a trembling hand, and spoke but too 
evidently tlie effect that a*fortnight*s sor¬ 
row and watching had had on the writer. * 

Now it was that Rhoda felt mofle 

than ever the barrier between her and 

/■ 

her friend; yet the more her desire to 
go to her was increased, the less^did 
she dare to.express it* 'She saw that tlwj 
wish to gratify her almost triumphed over 
Sir James's fear for her safety. 

If you»are so very uneasy^ .my dear* 
Rhoda,.we will at least approach nearer 
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to your friend. It seems to me that the' 
disorder must be a fever. I know not 
that 1 haVe ccwraga to expose you to its 
danger; but if the being at a less distance 
from^lhe object of your anxiety will 
hTsseti \li*that we may be without running 
any risk, and we can then act with 
more care, as circumstances arise.” 

Khoda felt all the kindness of the pro¬ 
posal—she longed to qccept it;—^she he- 
sitatedbut she felt that her approach 
would probably drive from the sick bed 
of MV. Wyl?urg the sustaining presence 
of Mr. Ponsonby, and rob her friend of a 
support that shb could not replace. 

. “ And for whose sake shall I do all 

« 

this.^”—thought she: for the sake of her 
who might, if 'she pleased, have been ati 
integral par.t of this knot of friends.— 
]No4^ I will iiof; take from a happiness to 
which I •refuse^to add.*’ 

llhoda was* ashamed to appear to act 
from motives which did not in reality ao 
,tuate lier /conduct; yet how ayow the real 
ground dii which slle declined ‘an offer 
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SO kind in itself, and so consonant to thd 
first wish of her heart?—If the middle 
course which she held preserved the 
truth inviolate, there Was enough of mys¬ 
tery in it to awaken anew all Sir J&tpes's 
indistinct suspicions of some secret ini¬ 
mical to his peace. 

He had thus undasy thoughts of his own 
to brood over; and lost in pursuit of that, 
which it would haye been misery to him 
to haVe found, he was less than ever com* 
petent to console or exhilarate Rhoda. 

Lord William waS their mutu^ re» 
source, and he became in consequence 
so domesticated in the cdttage, that he 
was considered as one ^ of the family. 
Rhoda felt his attractions, and his con- 
vjsrsation becanie every day more and 
more necessary to her; and as she did so; 
she thought with less peyo on her exclu¬ 
sion from the vicarage. 

In the mean time the hoVizon in Miat 

• • 

quarter cleared up. Every post now 
brought acjcounts of the rapid conva- 
lescencc,«of Mr. Wy6urg, and of the re- 



turning strength and renovated spirits 
of her friend. Rhoda could not, however, 
now hope thai Mi^s Wyburg would be 
willing to separate herself so distantly 
fr<y[n^her father ^ or that so long a journey 
%^ould he advisable for herself,—The 
period also for the residence in the Isle of 
Wight drew towards 'a close. Rhoda 
began to have had enough of the subli* 
xnity of the ooean: she began to talk of 
its sameness ; her spirits had risen above 
the pitch of sentiment; the cottage be* 
gan ti> be thought cold and inconvenient, 
it was in danger pf being pronounced 
black and disagreeable: she declared 
herself ready to accompany Sir James 
into Dorsetshire. Lord Williapi saw the 
change with chagrin add mortification, 
'He had already began to reckon upon 
the,consequences of this growing favour 
with Rhoda; iie^kad flattered himself that 
lie tiad touched- her heart, when he dis¬ 
covered that he •was regarded as a more 
, amusing ^companion than her husband. 
This was then no longer the moment to 
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j)UBh his advantages; he was aware that 
his point of influence was^ for the present^ 
at its height; and, litgs an able [foiitician> 
withdrew* before llhoda felt that it was 
upon the decline. He did not, hcfwexer, 
withdraw in despair; he knew, that 
line of comparison between him and Sir 
James was mad^; he flattered himself- 
that the time would come when Sir James 
would know it toc^: and from the growing 
dissatisfaction of both husband and wife, 
he promised himself the attainment of all 
that he desired. 

When will the days that are* past re* 
turn said he, with a sigh, as he bade 
llhoda adieu. 

We shall meet in town,’* said Rhodti^ 

• “ In town !’**repeate(l Lord Willia^**^ 
“ Shall I pity, or envy,4hose who know 
no difference between njeeting in Uwn, 
and upon these iicv(ir-tO‘be-*forgottert 
shores ?” 

It was long since Rlibda had heard, 
such a turn of expression from *T-ord 
Williapij but she lifeard it not^tvith plea* 



sure. She replied with an air of gay m- 
diiference,—“ These never-to-be-forgot¬ 
ten shores arc Eot exempt from theoriginal 
cause of all sublunary joys 5 — they be¬ 
come stale^ flat, and unprofitable,’ like 
Others.” * 

There joys that are never stale,” 
replied Lord William;—and may those 
joys be yours J Farewell 1 ” 

Where,” thought, Rhoda, “ where 
are the joys of which he speaks?—They 
must be seated in the heart!”—and the 
vicarage at Byrhley^arose to her imagina¬ 
tion. “ Perhaps I may find them, too, 
at Osbourne Park!” said she, repressing 
. with the thought a rising sigh: “ I am 
sure that 1 ought 1 ** and she felt again at 
easi. 



CHAP. LI. 



** My thoughts arc vagabonds : all outward bound 
'Midst sands, and rocks, ;q;id storms, to cruise for pleasure.*' 

Young. 

■m. ■ 

The experiment was soon made. A few 
days* brougltt Sir James and Lady Os¬ 
bourne to the spacious and elegant man¬ 
sion of the former. It^nited the dignity of 
former times with the accommodations of 
the present; and if nature had not done 
much towards the beauty of the situation^, 
art had well supplied Ifer defects, Siir 
James’s taste lay more in remedying*de- 
formity than in the perception of beauty j 
and while he dwelt with self-complac^cy 
on all that had been dope, he fo/got that 
there was still wanting, wbat he could 
never do. 

“ How admirably the different levels 
are hid ^id he to Rhoda, p'^.inting out ; 
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llie exact spot where the two pieces of 
water di(i not join.—" By management, 
you see,«that plantation absolutely looks 
like a wood—that was a little contrivance 
ofmy own. Those large trees have borne 
4tansplantihg so well; that in a few years 
they will look as if they had never been 
ariv where else.” 

"But what was Osbourne Park before 
all this was done ?” said Rhoda. 

^ i 

" I can scarcely tell you. * I have been 
at work these twenty years, and I cannot 
distinctly point out all that it owes to 
my industry; but the whole is quite a 
different thing«from what it was, and cer«> 
tainly more interesting to me than if I 
liad found it afi I wished> ready to my 
miftd.” 

I 

" Perhaps it.may be to me in twenty 
yesvrsr ^ replied Rhoda, smiling. 

I i 

" Whr, what does it want nowsaid 
Sir JamesI shall be delighted to 
follow any suggestions of yours. Some- 
th^g is certainly always to be done, to 
keep things as they are: but is there any 
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great improvement that you can point 
out T’ . 

My dear Sir James^^^aid Rhoda^ "I 
am sure you never made your works for 
me to mend—I, who never threw a* ^b blc 
into a brook, to divert the stream frdhi 
its natural channel, or removed a plant 
bigger than a cowslip or an orchis !” 

“But your eye is so just,’*said Sir James, 
“and you are so*fond of the beauties of 
nature, that* I am sure a little habit in 
looking for what is amiss will enable you 
to suggest many improvements.** 

“ I am an eager looker for beauties,’* 
said Rhoda; “ but I turn^away my eyes 
from faults, and forget them.” 

Then I am afraid» fey dear Rhoda^ 
^ou will never make a place. ” 

“But I can enjoy one.that naturehais 
made,” said Rhoda. 

“ But do you see xmtfiing here to 
joy ?” said Sir James, with a little mor¬ 
tification in his tone. 

“ Oh! yes; a great deal. I realljf think,, 
from what you say, -that you Inust have 
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done wonders; and if you' had not so caii-^ 
didly admitted me behind the scenesr 1 
dare say I should have admired the place 
more, and you less,” added she, laughing^ 

*• Between the two,** said Sir James, 
gqoiT’liumouredly, I would certainly 
chuse to tiave the larger share of your 
admiration; but, notwithstanding, if you 
love me, you must love Osbourne Park 
also.” ’ * 

The one is the consequence of the 
other,” replied Rhoda; and it was not 
without an effort thaf she kept down the 
struggling sigh. 

Sir James introduced Rhoda to the 
jlower*garden, to the conservatory, to the 
menagerieall were well situated, and 
kept* with neatness; but the want of real 
taste for their beauties and their products 
was evident in the scantiness of eacfai 
The gardener was toibe applied to for the 
names of the plants; the poultry woman 
for tSe habits of the animals: they were 
the appendages of the place, not the en*> 
6 ^^ its master.i 
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All this will be peculiarly your pro* 
vincey my dear Rhoda,*' said ^ir James; 

and will, I hope,. be* your peculiar 
delight.” 

" That I may delight in Jthem,*^sttid 

• * 

Rhoda, I must understand them. I 
wish you could have instructed me. t 
can never condescend that my gardener 
and my chicken woman shhll be wiser in 
my pleasures thaa myself.** 

'They are both, however, I believe, 
skilful in their different departments,** 
said Sir James; and, till you are farther 
initiated, may be useful.**^ 

** I would rather have gone to ^hooi 
to you,** said Rhoda; V all I know 
present is, that I love flowers extremely* 
Pray, ^dener^ take cjare that 1 
a proflMUWof them all the seasons that 
I am here* thope you oan dress out tbei 
house for me, even now.*'* 

The gardener bowed, ahd*said he wobld 
do his best. 

** You wili^remeinber, my deaf Rhod^” 
said Sir James, in an apologiiziug adcent, 

c 2 • 
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that hitherto there has been no lady to 
dress the house for'/^ 

From ttte gavdens.and the park^ Sir 
James and Rhoda extended their inspec¬ 
tion the farms and the cottages: the 

* r 

oAe appeared to be flourishing, and the 
other neat ' and comfortable. Sir James 
seemed to be respected'*by the farmers, 
and loved by the labpurers ; yet Rhoda 
thought there was wanted here that charm 
which at Temple Harcourt hdd seized so 
irresistibly on her imagination. If on 
comparison with Lord William, Sir James 
haid lost estimation as a companion; here^ 
when comparedi with Lord Randolf, he 
^seemed equally to come short of the glory 
which might play around the brows of a 
l^indlord and a master. 'She knew not 
why: there was ho want of kindness, no 
failure of gracipusness 5 but there is a 
grace, amannerc” thought Rhoda, “ with¬ 
out* which, even goodness itself does not' 
charm.*’ She did not know that the want 

ft ^ ¥ 

' was in perception, not the object. 
She was not aware that it was the mellow 
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colouring of love, which .melts all varying 
shades into beauty, which was wahtihg,' 

“ To drive throujjh parks afld farms, to 
walk through gardens and conservatoriei$j 
are not the joys that wear time,’* thought 
Rhoda, 

* 

But Rhoda’s experiment in the consti¬ 
tuent parts of "happiness Was not long 
confined to these. * ' 

Osbourne Park was situated in the midst 
of* a nunferous neighbourhood, chiefly 
consisting of persons of rank and fortune ; 
all were emulous iu testimonies of respect 
and esteem for Sir James, anfl dll were 
eager to become known to Rhoda, of 

t 

whose beauty and attractions all had 
heard; and to whom many of them kad 
been introduced during her residence in 
London. 

Rhoda now, for the flrst time, 
the fulness of satisfaction thati:;an bede- 
rived from situation alojiew 

She beheld herself At* on*ce the object , 
of admiration and deference; sh^feit-that 
she w^s ilie dispenser of happinei^ and’ 
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the arbitr^ss of pleasure.' Her power was 
almost the power of fairyism. Her wish 
was fruitiou* G^y as the sun^ and light as 
a feather, she made the charm of all around 
her—>00,1 eclipsed, as in town, by higher 
raj^]tk^ larger fortune, or sharing with 
her equals the tribute of accidental flat¬ 
tery, but as making the first figure in 
every society that she entered ; if not ab¬ 
solutely of right, yet by courtesy, arising 
from her novelty, her resplendent beauty, 
and still more from the liberality, with 
which, like the sun, shp diffused her bless¬ 
ings to all around her. With frankcommu- 
nicativeness, her house, hef equipage, her 
time, her talents, were at the disposal of 
aUyvhom she called her friends; add she 
called all her friends who approached 
her. ^ Being in this point equally distant 
from the woi(jdly and ill-tempered spirit 
whicli dictated thc^ distinctions of Lady 
Morris, and the^ well-principled and dig¬ 
nified" discrimination of Lady Randolf. 
Shejp\LpuJd drive with one party twenty 
miles iQ a 'lborning to. see any thing or 
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ilothing} and would return to meet an<« 
other at dinner s while she wouVl entertain 
a third through tfafe evening with ^ ball 
or a concert.. She seemed to electrify the 
whole neighbourhood. All was emUfatiye 
gaiety. 

Sir James leaked on with a kind of 
painful admiration—^vain of the possession 
of so bright a jewel, yet fearing every 
moment it^ diminishing lustre. 

The hours of their being together apart 
from others were, as in London, but few; 
but these were not, as in London, sad¬ 
dened by the passive or^ abstracted loofca 
of Rhoda. Osbourne Park was the scene 
of all her pleasures; not merely the goal 
from whence^she started in pursuit fof 
them. 

“ You were right, m^ 4 ear Sir Jamel/' 
would she say: “ Osbodfiie Park is li ie^ 
lightful place; and fifld we Lut time, 
might be made a thousaii^ degrees Ixiore 
delightful. It would only be r^m^sJug 
the iloweffgarden joining the'confsiij^sf- . 
tory ta the house; enlarging the mei^a- 
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. gerie; and scattering a few picturesque 
cottages towards the northern entrance 
of the part, whith. Lady Emily observed 
the other day, had something too much 
of^ottude in its appearance/^ 

‘^Ydur taste for improvement,” said 
fSir James, smiling, "is rapidly advanced/' 

“ Lady Emily has inspired me,” return¬ 
ed Rhoda: "she is always suggesting 
something or other/’ 

" We will do all this, or any thing, my 
dear Rhoda, that we may be together,” 
said Sir James. 

" Are we not always together ?” said 
Rhoda. 

" Not exclusively so,” returned Sir 
James, 

m 

/‘Oh! no;not exclusively: that would 
be curmudgeon.” * 

" 'I would give mxich^^ replied Sir 
James, " to others, but not all. Now,, 
even now, I want your undivided atten- 
tion*. Can you give me one half hour, 
jMiit loo?;^ at an alteration which is 
making in the sweep of the walk, that you. 
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said the other day to Lady Emily, yop 
thought too abrupt ?” * 

Not now, my .love !* not nowT said 
Rhoda, playfully. 

“ Come away, come aivay, 

'' Youth and pleasure will not stay/** 


Nor nineteen and five-and-forty go 
the same pace,”‘thought Sir James: " this 
is the consequence of too late a matri¬ 
mony.*’ 

Rut Rhoda made no such reflection, 
in this inauspicious moment, this moment 
which seemed to realize all her calculations 


of what is good in life. Sir James had no 
deficiencies in her eyes.* From him she 
held that power which she had used so much 
to her gratification; and it seemed to ftc- 
, tend to objects' apparently the most out of 
its reach ;—for as if tfiore was to he no¬ 
thing wanting in the dejights of Osbc^rne 
Park, she believed Hli^t she had there 


found that firm, that kindred soul, 
from the intervention-of circumstancesi 


she had lost the enjoyment pf jn^ady 
Randolf and Miss Wyburg. ‘ 




SI 


Lady Emily Grantham had just that 
seniority, with respect to Rhoda, which, 
without destroying the equality of age to all 
companionable purposes, justified Rhoda 
in her^ish to consider her as a guide: 
wkh beauty that might have made all 
other means of charming needless. Lady 
Emily had manners the most prepossess¬ 
ing. High-born, and high-bred, her na¬ 
tural talents had been cultivated with the 

* 

most assiduous care, and thos6, who had 

4 

conducted her education, had reason to 
be satisfied with the < success of their ef¬ 
forts i all that had been attempted to be 
taught her, she *had acquired almost to 
perfection. She moved and danced with 
grace; she sung with taste and skill; she 
was bn admirable musician, and painted, 
boltn in water colours and oils, almost 
with^the science^of an artist; she spoke 
French with the facility and accuracy of 
her native tongue, and repeated Italian 
poetry in tohes' as mellifluous as if she 
hacrtecn born in Rome. These were 
'.the sllrious labours of her mind; fyr her 
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lighter hours, she had various ways of 
giving wings to time:—she toojt off im- 
pressions from seals *in more ways than 
any of her acquaintance; she could fur¬ 
nish her own repository, and .the repb^- 
tories of every other fashionable beggar,^ 
with a greater variety of elegant toys than 
any body besides; her fancy was unriv;alled 
in uniforms, and orders of merit for all the 
ladies* schoojs in the neighbourhood; and 
she made shoes better than the mpst re¬ 
nowned shoemaker in Bond-street. 

Nor had the heart* been less attended 
to than the head and the hands; she had 
all the moral of sentiment, all the bene¬ 
volence of fashion, all tjie good nature 
of politeness, all the virtue of honq^jir* 
Her excess of candour^ was such, tii,t 
where vice was evident and avowed, she 
suppbsed every virtue^ and her zeal mr 
truth so great, that she* stript the most 
respectable characters of the most genuine 
virtues, that she might detect their,hypq- 
crisy. 

LadyJBmily was a wife and a mother 3 
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and as she was the best-bred of wives, so 
she was tlie most careful and indulgent 
of mothers. The word No^ as addressed 
to Mr. Grantham, was never heard from 
her 'lips by, any ears but his own; and 
while she never permitted any transgres¬ 
sion against the laws of good breeding or 
the forms of elegance to pass unreproved 
in her children, she,thought no trouble 
heavy, nor time mispent, that could con¬ 
tribute to the display of their diminutive 
persons, or which could gratify their de¬ 
sire of being admired. If the bashfulness 
which occasioned the song to be ill sung, 
or the verse to f^e ill-repeated, did not es- 
"cape without punishment, neither did the 
self-possession, which, at six years old, 
cabled the little Emily to perform the 
civilities of society with the ease and 
gr^e of iive-aiidrtwenty, go without its 
reward. '* 

‘‘•You won my heart, my dear Emily,* 
would, this tendeh mother say, by the 
manner in. which you gave Mrs. Sydney 
her shawl j you have won the brafcelet,— 
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that graceful little arm deserves to wear 
it, Harriet, my dear, you hold up your 
head so beautifully that I must tie this 
necklace about your pretty white neck. 
—I shall give Caroline nothing-:-jshe 
blushes and stammers when she s})ok*en 
to.” 


This is not quite the manner in which 
Lady Randolf tr£gns the infant minds of 
her children,” .thought Rhoda; but 
there is nothing wrong in it: civility is a 
moral virtue, and that which must be done 
daily, it is desirablb should be done well. 
Lady Randolf herself cannot say more 
against pride, or vanity; indeed, I never 
heard her say so much; and 1 am sure 


there is nothing that Lady Emily woTild 
punish more severely than insolenc^nd 
rudeness.” 

With the same kind of sophistryj^Rho- 
da could .gloss over atltthose fdulty parts 
iu Lady Emily’s chardcfer.and cociduct 

a 

which her acuteness Und discriminatioh^ 
made it ift^possible that she should not see.. 
“We must allow different* people to 
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take different views of the same object,”" 
.would she s^y. ** If the end be right, the 
means of pursuing it* may innocently 
vary. It is not possible that any wo- 

f 

maivcan have, more at heart the interest 
of her children than Lady Emily; and cer¬ 
tainly she and Mr. Grantham are very 

4 

happy-^-not exactly the species of hap¬ 
piness that there is between Lord and 
Lady Randolf; they seem to have but 
one soul between them: but we might as 
reasonably expect that every face should 
be alike, as that every body should be 
happy in the same way. Lady Emily 
has seen more oif the world than ever 
Lady Randolf, and with equal averseness 
from ^all that is wrong, she seems to me 
to l^ow better the art of living in it.-^ 
How much is she’ loved and praised by 
all who know her I ^ She will have more 
imitators than Lady Randolf; she will 
therefore do more good^ I always feared 
that I. could not be" a second Lady Ran¬ 
dolf ; perhaps 1 may be anothidT Lady 
]l^ily.” 



The secret of all this laboured attempt 
to deceive her understanding* was no¬ 
thing more than that Rhofla was dazzled 
by the talents and acquirements ,of Lady 
£mily» and flattered by the affection ai\d 
deference with which she treated her: but* 
her new friend had already done her an 
important injury! By inducing her to 
lower her standard of excellence, she 
had diminished hpr desire to excel; and 
by faking L^dy Emily as her model, Kho- 
da had engaged herself to defend all that 
Lady Emily did as right. 



CHAP. LII; 


He loves thee, and thou dost neglect him.— 
——Blunt not his love, 

' tf 

Nor lose the good advantage of his grace 
By seeming cold, or careless his will.** 

Skakspeare, 


Lady Emily and'Rhoda soon became 
inseparable, and Lady Emily obtained so 
absolute a dominion over the mind of 
llhoda, that she could scarcely be said to 
think, but as she dictated. 

^t her suggestion, and according to 
her plans, the alterations and improve¬ 
ments, the building up'and pulling down 
of all thdt was (asr Lady Emily settled it), 
withip Rboda’sevit;^ territory, was hastily 

t 

'b^un. 

• If Sir* James, who was at first de- 
ligljited with the interest that Rhoda 
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seemed now to take in the place, would 
have mingled his opinions with their 
schemes, or sought to com*municate with 
Khoda upon their prosecution. Lady 
Emily would cryj—‘‘ No, nq, my dear 
Sir James ! you must have nothing *to do 
here—all this is Lady Osbourne's. Look 
to your park, look to your park, and 
your woods, and your waters ; we will - 
not attempt to r/>b you of any glory 
there; but /iere, we must have all the 
honour, or all the shame!” 

" But I should like it better^ if Sir 
James approved it,” whispered llhoda 
to Lady Emily. ^ - 

Oh, then, przty do it together;— 
have done. All I^^sh is thatj'ou shoqJiT 
please yourself.” • ^ 

" Why should we not fake Sir Jam^s 
into our counsels?" said«Rhoda. ^ 

" You may, my dear;* but I beg to be 
excused:—*-! know the seit pretty well?^ 
If Sir James can have to*say that he put 
in a single fwig, he will claim the honour • 
of the vVliole creation, ju*-^ as tfie critic 



served apoor.friend of mihe; he restored 
the impohant.words^^r^ and and^ to their 
right places, *and credit for all the 
wit and talent which distinguished her 
ingenious work.’* 

< But I think* that I ought to have Sir 
James’s express permission for some parts 
of what you propose should be done : it 
will be expensive^ end if he should not 
like it when it is done— 

His permission! to be sure, my dears 
but I thought you had it.—Oh, I had 
no notion that yob were a booty man 
and wife.—Pray ask his leave; 1 won’t 
stir a step without it^Sir James, Lady 
Osbourne says ,thai(f^Vou are not con¬ 
sulted, you won’t letter jl&.all that she 
has a mind to.” 

think yoiir ladyship must have mis¬ 
understood Lady Osbourne,” said Sir 
James •*** she codid scarcely mean so. She 
knows that I wish nothing so much as 
that she should do whatever she likes 
and like what I do. 

I • 

“ There,—there’s carfe ilancie ” suid 
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Lady Emily; now you will have both 
your wishes. Sir James*^—Lady Osbourne 
will do what she likes, and I can assure 
you that she likes all that you do. Don’t 
you; Lady Osbourne?*’ , ’ . 

I should be. very ungrateful if. I did 
not,** said Rhode. 

Lady Emily having thus drawn a par¬ 
tition wall, as it wer^ between the plea¬ 
sures of Sir James and Rhoda, possessed 
herself entirefy of the imagination and 
confidence of the latter. The hours, that 
could be spared front general sc^iety, 
were spent by the two ladies in the oc¬ 
cupation which they had^ created for 
themselves; and the nights of this society 
were sometimes encroached upon by the 
peipuliar and appropriate interest which^ 
there seemed to be between* them. • 
Rhoda’s mind was genuinely engrossed 
by an amusement so entirely new tbdier; 

and Lady Emily encouraged an enthiT- 

* 

siasm, which gave her ^ch complete ^ 
commadd over the mind of Rhoda« 

Nor* was this the only subject in*which" 
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the two friends found a mutual interest. 
Rhoda Had discovered, with much plea¬ 
sure, that L6rd William St. Quintin was 
nearly related to Lady Emily, and as the 
.gratification, which she had receved from 
his Society in the Isle of Wight, was fresh 
in her memory, she naturally referred 
frequently, and with much commenda¬ 
tion, to what he had said and done upon 

such and such occasions. Lady Emily 

\ 

was still more fervent in his panegyric: 

but she mingled her praises with many 

expressions of cdtnpassion; and many 

hints that he, who so miicii promoted 

the happiness of others, was not happy 

himself. If Rhoda seemed to wait for 

#• 

any explanation of these hints, Lady 
^Emily grew discreet,' or would refer 
^Rhoda to what she must have heard in 
khe world, of ;some unpleasant circum¬ 
stances that kad"^ occurred in his family 

connexions; *‘'Of which, upon my w'ord,** 

« 

she would add,* " I know no particulars; 
but I know they have gone very near his 
heart; and, I fear, have not Ipft his for- 
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tmi^ quite untouched ; nor am I without 
ivpprehension that some fresh evil may 
have occurred; for Iiq was lo have been 
U'ith us at this very time, and he writes 

me word that lie dare not come j—iwhat 

' ' * ► 

lie can mean by such a word, I cannot* 
conjecture, but it can indicate no good.** 
With so much ‘to say to each other, 
in which they did not wish any body else 
to partake, the two^ladies secluded them¬ 
selves as much as possible; and in the 
mean time Sir James found himself almost 
as much alone, as he had not been 
married. 

Rhoda, it is true, graced the head of 
his table, and did the honours of his 
drawing-room, with equ^l dignity and^ 
efise;—it was sh6 who gave the tone and 
the charm to society—gay, without co¬ 
quetry—fond of admiratiop, yet not tl/e 
dope of flattery;—graciqus to aJl, dis* 
tinguishing none: the satisfaction of her 
heart looking out at her* eyes, and a 
consciousness of its sense, markdd by 

t • . 

the complacency and good humour with 






which sfae^ either listened to or addressed 
Sir James, He felt that be had nothing to 
fear, and wondered why he had any 
thing to wish; or why, in a society so 
constituted to satisfy every social dispo- 
sition^ he should find himself alone. 

Rhoda never suspected that he did so. 
Pleased herself, and wanting nothing Sir 
James could give, sl^^ believed him to be 
as well satisfied as hers^elf; and she would 
at this period have said of her union with 
Sir James, as she said of that of Lady 
Emily and Mr. Grantham, that it was 
very happy. 

Every passing hour, however, in» 
creased the dreariness of Sir James’s 
feelings ^ and the conviction that he had 
no share in the heart of Rhodab 


"The peculiar pleasure which she had 
taken in the conversation of Lord William 
during ^their iTsidence in the Isle of 


Wight, in contradistinction to any interest 
which he was* able to excite, had first 


aVvakened this painful fear:—the general 
amu^mcnt which she seamed to derive 
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from all but him» at Osbourne Park, con« 
firmed it 

w 

Did she iove, she would*fefel as I do,*" 
said he to himself; ** she can love—I 
am persuaded that she has lov;ed. The. 
friendship, which she now entertaiirs for 
Lady Emily, is a more vivid affection 
than any that .1 haiTe been able to awake 
in her bosom ; she is piore unreserved in 
her opinions when^ she is speaking to 
her; she adopts her taste more readily; 
she has a greater deference for her judge¬ 
ment ; she is uneasy if>she passes a day 
without her while the hours in which 
we are apart accumulate unnhmbered and 
unremarked. 

I sought a confidant, and a friend:-^ 
I have gained—-not even a companion! 
She is the ornament of my bouse, not the;^ 
sharer of my bosom; she ^neither pajftl** 
cipates in my joys, nor^soothes my sbt* 
rows.—Yet of what can !• cbmplain 
She is innocent and amiable; and if I do 
not make her happiness^ I furnish the 
means that.do.’* 



Sir James endeavoured to lower Jthe 
tone of hfis wishes to what he now saw 
was the only ^^robajble attainable good ; 
and he endeavoured by unlimited indul^ 
geiice, and by unclouded good humour, 
'hot to lessen the claim that he had, at 
least, to her gratitude. 

Rhoda, engrossed by her new friend, 
by her new occupations, and by the 
duties and pleasures of society, was un¬ 
conscious of the corroding thoughts that 
wore away, hour by hour, the happiness 
'of Sir James 5 and which often, in spite of 
his resolution to the contrary, clouded 
his brow, and‘sometimes broke out in the 
miirmurings of discontent. 

* “ This is not the life, Rhoda,said he, 

one day to her, “ with which you were so 
e^nchanted at'Temple Harcourt. Lady 
Emily is not.the prototype which you 
then proposed.to fcopy.’* 

Do you-wish my life to be any thing 
but what it isr*'* said Jlhoda, looking very 
grave.. 15 there any thing in Lady 

Emily to find fault with?'* 
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I have already told you,** said Sir 
Jaiues, “ that I wish to have*yoii more 
to myself^ and I acknowledge that I 
would rather you copied a woman who 
loves her husband than one who tIoi?s 
not.” 

Does not Lady Emily love Mr. Gran- 
tham said Rhoda, with the cold tone of 
reproachful incredulity. 

“ Certainly npt,” said Sir James: 
“ she will herself hardly prelend to it* 
But what is more surprising, Mr, Gran¬ 
tham does not love Ijady Emily, Think, 
Rhoda, what must be the counterbalances 
of character, that can outweigh the powers 
of charming in so lovely a creature.** 

Rhoda felt the admonition ^but she felt 
it resentingly* * ^ r 

The fault, T should suppose, must 
wholly Mr. Grantham’s,” said she. ^ ' 

That Mr. Grantham isvwithoufAmlts,” 
replied Sir^James, " I wiH not. undertake 
to say; but 1 know of .^one that he was 
over guilt|^ of with respect 4,o Lady 

VOL. 1^1. D 
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Emily, unless, perhaps, too indiscrimi* 
Bate indulgence.’* 

Is it possible,’* said Rhoda, that in* 
dulgence can be a fault 

If it is not met by a generous, mind," 
replied Sir James, " it may be the cause 
of faults.” 

But here,” said Rhoda, “ it could 
not be prejudicial: there is not a more 
generous spirit breathing than Lady 
Emily’s.” 

^‘Lady Emily,” said Sir James, calmly, 
** has very superior' talents $ but she has 
more talent than intellect, and more in* 
tellect than hekrt.” 

I think you judge of her harshly,” 
^said Rhoda, warmly* 

It is not now that I first judge of Lady 
Efnily,” returned Sir James:—“But grant¬ 
ing her all the, merit that you see in 
her, shfe is yet deficient in one point, 

which, I confess, in my estimation, out- 

% 

weighs ali the re£^. Her viHues. whatever 
they may be, are. always exerted apart 
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from Mr. GratUham% sometimes in op¬ 
position. 1 would have the g6od quali^ 
ties of man and Jike their affections^ 

or their property, one common i^tock ” 
‘'There is something sweet in that 
thought !*' said Rhoda. " But, my dear ' 
Sir James, you cannot deny Lady Emily’s 
superiority to Mr.Grantham. Would you 
have her lower hersejf to his level 
“ No. Allowing the superiority, which, 
\[ you knew Ijoth better, you would see 
you had placed wrongly, I would have 
her raise him to hers.’'* 

“ Surely, nothing can be more’oblig¬ 
ing than Lady Emily’s mahners to Mr. 
Grantham,” said Rhoda. 

“ Nor less wife-like,” replied Sir James. 
"Did you ever Hear her say we in your 
life ? It is my poor, my plafh, myvt^y 
and then the frequent di^olaimings that 
she makes of any interference wfth^ or 
knowledge of any of Mr. Grantham’s pur¬ 
suits, or designs! They sdem to havq no- ^ 
thing in coxdmoii, but their name.*’ 

d2* 
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Khoda sat silent.;—she sat ruminating 
how much of these observations were ap¬ 
plicable to herself;, at length she said, 
—Is there not something captious in 
buch objections to a character of such 
•sterling worthy and brilliant parts asJ^ady 
Emily ?” 

' “ I much doubt her sterling worth/’ 

returned Sir James ; “and her brilliant 

r 

parts only make her failings the more 
dangerous: nor can there be scarcely any 
failings more ini4nical to married happi¬ 
ness than those vv.hich I have pointed 
out.” 


“ I am very unfortunate,” said Rhoda, 
a little peevishly, that the only person, 
^ whom I have p&rticularly liked since I was 
married, should be so disagreeable to 

I 

.. 3 ^ou; and the happiest part of that pe¬ 
riod to me sl^iild have'been to you the 
least happy.” 

V Don’t take .the matter so seriously/* 
said Sir James ;< I am sure the means of 


‘being mutually happy are in our hands; 
we have only to take care to use them.” 
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I-thought that l had done so/’ re¬ 
plied Rhoda, “ by making your friends 
mine; and by shewing the sense I have 
of yonr generosity, by making others 
partakers of it.'* 

I would have no such word as that 
which you have jyist used come between 
us, said Sir James;—I would, if possible,’ 
identify myself wittf you.** - ' 

Rhocla was ve?ped, and answered* per¬ 
versely, ‘'All this lecturing does npt 
savour much of equality.* ■ 

I have done,” said Sir Janties; and 
turned from her. 

“ Oh! pardon, pardon J Pray fbrgtVe 
me!” cried Rhoda. “ It is.my constitution 
to offend, and to repent;—alf my friends* 
know it, and tolerate me accordingly/* 
Sir James took Bhoda^s offeredihaild,' 
and pressed it between•iifs; but wijth less. 

cordiality than she couM have wished. 

,** • ' 

She saw, that with hiin,, offences wduld 

• , 
not be written in sand, to be effaced by 

the next returning flood of kindness. 
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** Is it to be eyer thus?”'thought s))e; 
** Are my pleasures and those of Sir James 
never to be the same ?’* „Then reviewing 
the whole of her married life:-—The dis¬ 
sipation of Totidoti wearied me,” said 
she; *^«and my Lohdon home was a blank. 
I was charmed with the beauties and 

I ^ 

sublimities of nature in the Isle of Wight; 
but Sir .Barnes had. ao taste for them: 
yet Lord William St. Quintin could an* 
derstand me. Oabourne Park, when first I 
saw it, appeared to me artificial, dressed, 
uninterestingi—I Was sorry; for I saw 
that Sir James was mortified. But no 
sooner do 1 become pleased with it my¬ 
self, no sooner do I make myself an 
oceupatibn in adorning it, than Sir James 
grows dissatisfied, complains that our 
pleasares are distinct, and even betrays 
jealousy of a female friend. When X sup¬ 
posed thht he we>uld have been bappy in 
my happiness, gay in my gaiety, flattered 
by the praises bestowed upon me, I find 
him claiming me as a property in which 



iirdbody else is to have a share; and warn¬ 
ing me how the faults of char,acter may 
break the charm of beauty. Who is to 
blame for all this? Sir James, or myself? 
He loves me—all that I do .ought to.be 
pleasing in bis eyes.—Do 1 love him?” 
Rhoda durst pursue her catechism no 
farther:—she felt the weight of claims 
which she was unable to answer. 

'* Neither are^the joys of society those 
which never tire,” said she. Is, then, all 
of this life vanity and vexation of sjririt?*’ 
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•CHAP. LIII. 


Oh ih&n delicate fiend • 

is’t can read a woman 

Slmkspeo* e. 

I 4 

/ 

Rhopa wore a saddened aspect, when 
next she saw her friend. Lady Emily. 

" My sweet friend, are you not well?” 
“ Yes, very well j thank you.” 

. “ How then ?—«-What obscures the sun¬ 
shine of that dear countenance?** 

Every body has chagrins.** 

“/My dear Rhoda can have none;— 
she is, or she desefves*to be, the happiest 
of the happy.** , 

; »IVhat, int your opinion, constitutes 
happiness ?’* said Rhoda. 

‘ Youth], beauty, fortune, admiration!’' 



Are tUesQ. all tbe requisites?" asked 
Rhoda. Is there nothing that can coun¬ 
teract their power pf giving ha*ppiness r” 
“ Scarcely/* ^aid Lady Emily ; ‘‘ if we 
add the knowledge how to make use of 

them. " 

“ Can you teach me that knowledge ?" 
“ AV^hat is thb matter with you, my 
dear ?’* said Lady^' Emily : " something 
vexes you. Pour out your sorrows into 
ihe heart oY friendship; for, after all, a 
true friend is worth youth, beauty, for¬ 
tune, and admiratiodi altogether.'* 

** Can a married woman have any 

other friend besides her •husband ?" said 

# 

Rhoda. 

“ My dear I*’ said Ladj' Emily, Ibbking 
at her with the best acted surprise 

then, as if a moment*s •pause had been 
sufficient to let her into.the.whol^ truth, 
** Oh, I see how it is/^ added she,: ^ “ Sir 

• 'v 

James does not like thq tonderneira o£ our 
friendship. Ah, I thought that Sir James 
could forget and forgive ; 1 did. dot kptivy ^ 
that h^ bore malice." 

. D 5 



Malic(^i~^TowhoiD?*’ said Rhoda. 

“ Oh, yoix know very well:—-for some of 
iny pasfc ofTencds.’’ 

did not know that you had ever 
committed any against Sir James/* 

' Oh, yes, you do; it is an old story: 
I am sure you must have heard it; ^and 
if you have not, I am sure it is not worth 
liearing.” 

‘‘ To me it is extremely wv>rth hearing/* 
replied Rhoda, “ who wish that two per¬ 
sons whom 1 love so much should love 
each other also,** 

** My dear Lady Osbourne, why should 
it be necessary 'to the enjoyment of our 
friendship, that Sir James and 1 should 
Ibve one another?” 

** His good opinion may^*^ said Rhoda. • 
good opinion ?’* said Lady Emily, 
her eyes flashing^ fire: Nay, there 1 
defy him! What nalighty things has he 
been telling yoh of me V* 

• ^ None, I do assfure yon,** said Rhoda* 
'"Iffut if yott^are not equally acceptable to 
Sir -famcaras you are to me, how can wc 
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be so much together, as we^shontd be^ 
were it otherwise ?*’ , 

** Acceptable toSir Jamii^s!’* said Lady 
Emily, with great contempt. ** Yes, I 
have been acceptable to Sir James; and 
I find he cannot forget that Sir' James 
was not acceptable to me.'* 

I must know what you mean,"' said 
Rhoda, earnestly. • 

“ With all my heart,” said Lady Emily; 
there is nothing to be told that I can 
wish unknown; however, I would have 
spared the vanity of Sir James. It is 
all told in a few words. A thousand years 
ago,—I suppose^ my . dear, before your 
bright eyes enlightened,our lower sphere, 
—1 might have filled the place which you 
• now fill; I might haye worn the jewels 
which you now wear; and I mi^it have 
been controlled ia the ^affections of my 
heart, as you ar^ now controlledu It was 
all af[:ranged by those ^.ho thought Lyras 
too youiig to have a* will of my own j, 
but 1 was not too young to know 
)iked,«tindl did not like Sir J^esr^So 
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liis fine pl^ce and finer jewels could not 
buy me.*’.,' 

Every word *that Lady Emily uttered 
was a dagger to the heart of Rhoda. 

Her eye was iiUed with tears ' 

That stifled feeling dared not shed, 

And changed her cheek from pale to red. 

And red to pale——’* 

Do you supposethat they bought me ?'* 
said she. * 

“ Oh, no I far from' it. * Of course 
you liked Sir Jatnes j-—we are not all 
bound to like the same thing: and, there> 
fore, pray, my dear, let you and me love 
on in spite of $ir James. It is a great 
deal better as it is than that he should 
Uke me too well; for then, who knows 
but that you might be jealous ?** 

This story does, indeed, account for 
Sir'James’s prejudice to Lady Emily,’* 
thought Rhoda: bnt there is no'reasoh 
why I should Ipve her less ndW, because 
jSir James has loyed her tiiot'e fbrmerly. 
But here, again, is an insurmountable b^r 
•to. Sir ^ihes and myself being pleased 
with the same object!” 
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Come, clear that thongljirul brow, 
my dear Lady Osbourne,’’ s|iid Lady 
Ettidy; **or I see that you will throw away 
all your advantages fbr the want of that 
knowledge of which 1 spoke.’/ 

cannot belie^^/’^said Rhoda’, ** thal 
youth, beauty, fortune, and.admiration, 
do constitute happiness; and I would not 
wish to think that they did; for then, how 
.short-lived jnust jt be !” 

“ Oh, lio; to be sure they doh^t: I spoke 

> 

sportively to make you smile But am I 

not a wife, am 1 nof a mother, am I not 

» —• 

a friend said she, pressing Rhoda’s hand 
between hers: ** and do you think I leave 
the duties of life and the affections of the 
heart out of my definition ?” : 

‘ Charming Lady Emily!” said Rhoda. 

** It is only necessary tfiat all shouidfsee 
you as you are, for all to love ypu as I 
do!” 

“ I really believe,” ^aid Xady Emily, 
with th^.tone of the most beifitchin^ 
candour, that 1 often do myself in-) 
justice', because I can’t talk jirW<Haws‘' 
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and moral sentences, and utter trite 
truths w|th the aii* of discovery ; nor 
think it necessary at every moment to 
revert to first principles. 1 let my life 
pi*each for me; and there, I hope my 
sweet friend 'will never find any. thing to 
reprove.” 

I am confident that I never shall,*’ 
said Rhoda; and I hope I shall be able 
to tread in your steps.’*, 

Ob, no!—you must tread in * the 
steps that Sir James will like better,*’ said 
Lady Emily; it is your first duty. I 
assure you, that you would see me as 
precise and methodistical as Sir James 
could desire, if, happily, Mr*. Grantham 
\^as not of another taste.” 

‘‘ Nay, my dear Lady Emily, Sir James 
is nether precise nor methodistical,” said 
Rhoda; I am eu;*e that you dpn^t think 
so.” 

No matter' what I ibink,*f said l^^ady 
Emily. **Sir James is one,of the best 

^ ^ ^ f I 

/sprtofmenjn the world; and you like 
hiai,*2A4iove bam; and he likes you, and 
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lAVes you; and you are the happiest peo> 
pie in the world, and 1 hope Ways will 


be." 


Rhode would have ^nd it difficult to 
have said what there was in this pane- 
gyric that mortified her, but sl^e wha 
mortified. She footid that she was not 


the object of £n.vy she had supposed 
she must have be^n; and the very dis¬ 
tinctions which, at the cost of her inte¬ 
grity and the hazard of her happiness, siie 
had found it impossible to forego, lost 
their value in her eyes, when she dis¬ 
covered that they, had been rejected by 
another, to whom even the experience of 
the want of them did not make them 
objects of regret. 

• ** 1 must yield ingreatness of mind to 

Lady Emily,’* thought* she. But had 
Bhoda seen the original jext upoi| which 
Lady Emily had giv^ so jngetious a 
paraphrase, she would .not, on thb <^a- 
sion, have been humiliated by a compa-i 
rison with her friend. 
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The simple truth was this. Sir James 
had been Attracted by the beauty of Lady 
Emily, when it was. in its first bloom; 
he had been dazzled by the brilliancy of 
her talents; and bad been, induced to 
ithink of her as a wife, byjhe peculiarly 
sedulous education which he was told that 
she had received : but prbceeding with his 
characteristic cautioy, he had not. ad¬ 
vanced beyond the possibility of a retreat, 
before tlie young lady and her friends 
had so completely unveiled the mer¬ 
cenary motives by u hich they were , ac¬ 
tuated that he suddenly stopt short in the 
pursuit, and sufiCsred rather the report that 
he had been rejected to prevail, than to 
avow, or even to'nazard beingquestioned, 
on the cause of the rUpiure of a con-, 
nexion which seemed to be on the point 
of being complejed. 

Lady rEmily, had‘been taught by her. 
mother to hat;e him ever since, and the 
very inferior establishment that, waning 
ho'pes had occasioned her to fo^m, some 
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yefarfl afterwards, had fixed tlys hatred 
as a principle in her very soul, 'pi'he ex¬ 
altation of Rhoda, an unknown country 
girl, without rank, ? without connexion, 
without fortune, to the very ppint whiclj 
had been the height of her most ambitious 
hopes, opened, afresh the stream of inale^ 
Tolence, which time, and the belief that Sir 
James was confirmodly an old bachelor, 
had nearly closed., What had been done 
by another, with better management, 
she might have done; she could hardly 
suppose more persoifial attractions than 
liad failed in her own case. She longeff* 
to appreciate talents, which, from* their 
effect, she estimated so bijjhJy. Her visits 
to London were by. no means regular. ‘ 
Mr. Grantham’s fortune was far from 
large, and could ill sup[k>rt a resklen^e 
in the capital, with a wjfe so expi^nsive, 
and so highly allied as Lady EmHy;, even 
once in four or five years.* ghe had not 


been there at the period of Rhoda^ 
riage; but of her extraordinary charms. 
she barf heard from Lord WiliT ai i i " 8 1 ^* 



Qui»tin^|and she waited with much im¬ 
patience for her arrival at Osbourne -Park. 
The moment she beheld her, she saw, 
indeed, that ** all ^ out of door was 
^nost rich;” and when she found her 

rt 

frank, unikiachinatmg, un^tesigning, she 
thought her alone, the ** Arabian bird,” 
and sickened with the happiness which 
she believed that the man, whom she 
hated, had secured his pwn. ^Bot not alone 
did she now hate him; she bated .Rhoda 
also: and when, in the clear mirror of 
illioda's mind, she* soon discovered the 
filings that had worked her destiny, and 
saw that Sip Jaines% pOssesiuon extended 
not to the heart of bis fascinating wile ; 
while she perceived, at the same time, 
that nothing less than this heart woidd 
satisfy- him, she found in her hands snffi#' 
cient means to *^*.vvorfc them mickle woe.” 
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CtlAP. LIV. 



** Life U as tedious as a |,wIce-tolcl tale. 

A little shame hath spoilt the sweet worltfs taste. 
That it yields<<iought4)ut bitterness." 

Shaispeare. 


Rhoda> in the meah time> believed that 
she had more and more reason to love 
her new friend, when she* saw her, with 
increased assiduity, seek to reeoiiimend 

ft 

herself to Sir James, and observed the 
taution, with which she suggested any 
plan without reference to* his wishes. ** 

** 1 had taken quite a different #iew of 
things,** would she say;" I had i^gined 

I 4 

that you and Sir James ‘would go bn jiist 
like Mr. Grantham and myself; b^^t itjs^ 
not every man who likes his wife to be 
free ageht, and I am the last persbntTrthe 
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world to I say a word against the duty 
ot obedience. Heaven knows^ when we 
^marry we mak^3 ourselves poor depend¬ 
ent creatures!—It is only rarely that we 
our lor^s willing to remit Hieir rights; 
'and then we hold our free will only at 
their pleasure.” . 

You quite misunderstand this matter,” 
Rhoda would reply it is not that Sir 
James wishes to control my will, but 
that he would be flattered to find our tastes 
agree.” 

A graceful moveiiient of the head, and 
a smile, were generally Lady Emily’s an¬ 
swer, as. if she bad. said, “ a, distinction 
without a difference, my dear/^ 

But Rhoda felt the diffi^rence. to be es- 

« 

scntiah Her principles were too sound,« 
'and her intellect too just, to allow of any 
repugnancy to a j^ubordination for which 
she had Voluntarily'engaged ; .but in ful¬ 
filling her d^^ty, she doubted whether she 
* \ 

should secure her happiness; and the- 
.grovving,gravity of Sir James, even wh^n 
~slie-2«j!pbsed that she was making hourly 



sacrifices to *his wishes, confirtned the 
doubt. 

The soft indulgence, and gaj^good hu^ 
mour^pf Lady Emily, were compensations 
for the rigid brow and cold seriousness 
of Sir James, which Khoda knfew not how 
to forego ; and she scarcely believed her¬ 
self called upon to make such an offering 
to the happiness of one, who, she began to 
think, was not willing to make any to hers. 
The very desire tiiat she should-give up 
the friend whom she delighted in, slie felt 
as a disobligation, that removed Sir James 
farther from her affections than, he had 

ever been before. Insensibly there grew 

1. « 

between them an estrangement, to the 
progress of which each had been Isqualiy 
inattentive, till, they discovered, Iby the 
distance that was between them, the ad¬ 
verse movements which they had ma*de. 
■ All familiarity of comi}:iilnicationwl,sgone. 

Sir James, with a bleeding heart, admitted 

» . • 

the conviction that he was not, nor could 
hope to be loved by Rhoda; and‘Rhoda, 
with the irritating feelings of slTan^ and 
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n*gret, was obliged. to"adtait to herself 
that she l^d mistaken the road to hap^U 
ness. S(ie thought that she could die, 
rather than make tlie confession to any 
other; and yet, as she wept upon the bo- 
spni of her friend ^ the secret was every 
moment ready to escape her. 

“ 1 fear my dear Lady Osbourne is not 
so happy as 1 had believed would she 
say insidiously, as she soothed and caress¬ 
ed the dejected Ithoda.* ** Adi! I always 
feared that with your heart, with your 

talents,—but I am a fool. Come, let us 

1 

y^alk, drive, plant, build, do any thing but 
cry. My. dear. Lady Osbourne^ you may 
be happier still than nine parts of your 
sex out of ten \ when the seasoning is 
over all will be well.” . 

Had I been wise like you- 

* Like me,” replied Lady Emily, “ you 
might have been mistaken. I, too, have 
had my seasoning; but let us hot talk of 
it j It is past/ 

' Dc you not love Mr* Grantham 
laid Rbbda, with a tone of surprise, and 
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betrajFiiig at (fad the root of her mai 
sorr6w'. 

My dear, that is a que^ion 4rhich I 
have long ceased to asic myself. 1 assure 
you that I loved him as long as it was 
possible for mortal woman to*iove hera 
very antipodes. When I found no more 
was to be done that way^ it was a sc* 
vcre wrench to set my heart again in 
its right place, but resolution will do all. 
Mr# Graiithain did? not insist upon my 
liking every thing that he liked, and hating 
every thing that he bated; and you are 
witness, my dear, that if we do not con^ 
tribute to each other's pleajsures, neither 
do we add to each other*s pains." ^ 

Sir James is then right in one parti¬ 
cular,*' thought Rhoda: Lady Emily 
does not love Mr. Granthapi.” 

** But Ijaving once loved Mr.Grantham," 
said Rhoda^ how could you cease tp love 
him ?” ‘ 

“ My dear Rhocla/* said Lady Emily, 
kissing her^forehead, that's a question 
for a little miss of fifteen." 




But in your choibej'you were not 
determirted by any circumsiantial eonsi- 
deratioh; you married onlj^ Mr. Gran¬ 
tham.” 


To be sure I'did I” said Lady Emily* 

'•^proudly I should have scorned to have 

« 

been purchased! But it is liot only the 
jewels, with which we may wish to adorn 


our hair, tliat may deceive us by their 
lustre. Personal qualities may be ficti* 


tipus equally with dia'inondti.” 


Rhoda was silent; ^she felt that she had 


been purchased.—rTben, recovering ,her- 
-celf; “ If fancy and ambition may equally 
mislead*,” said she, “ perhaps she is the 
wisest who is determined by the solid 
qualities of the'mind and heart. These are 
honourable grounds for affection, and 
must always remain the same.” 

“ You have found it so, my dear ?” said 
Lady pmily, wftlv a look of penetrating 
inquiry, that tinged Khoda’s cheek with 
a deeper red. . . 

“ It must be my disgrace if I have not,” 
re nlleil she, with her usual ineermousness. 

^1 I.1W ' O 



• Pray, my dear, don't be si> ready to 
take disgrace to yourself,^ We' can do 
but what we can do. , Qold in the ore 
may be more valuable than when beaten 
into leaf; but the gilding is more pleasing 
to the eye.” 

“ Ohsaid Rhoda^ “ it is the love of 
that gilding which ruins us alll” 

Rhoda pondered Over the fact, which 
siie could no longer doubt, that Lady 
Emily did not love Mr. Grantham;—that 
Mr. Grantham did not love Lady Etnily^ 
she could as little hesitate to believe i but 
how could it be, that in ceasing to contri¬ 
bute to each other's happiness they had 
not incurred the evil of becoming a bur¬ 
then to each other, she could not under* 
stand. Her unsophisticated feelings sug« 
gested to her all that truth and nature 
warrant of the wretchedness *of an intonate 

a * 

connexion without affectioti ^—of society 
without consonancy of taste;—of common 
interest, and individual pursuits.—Nor 
could Lady Emily’s metaphorical sophistry 
persuade iier that the heart which could 
vax. Ill, E* 
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not ally (tself with virtue and kindness 
was nol\ itself wanting'in one of these 
qualities. 

Thus^ sometimes arraigning, and at 
ythers acquitting,herself; persuading her¬ 
self that she ought to be happy, and feel- 
ing that,she was not so, Rhoda lost all 
her natural gaiety; she became medita¬ 
tive and silent, yet Ureaded to- be alone; 
and sought, in the exertion of false spirits, 
to forget the habitual heaviness of her heart. 
Lady Emily’s society became indispen- 
. .sable to her. Without having undergone 
the mortification of a plenary confession, 
she was aware that her feelings were under¬ 
stood by her friend, and she derived hope 
for the future from this friend’s repeated 

r 

assurances that her present state of mind 

iVas but the crisis, through which three- 

fourths of the, married part of the sex 

passed to that state of calm, indifference, 

« 

dnd independent enjoyment, whidi was 
. equally the consummation of having ex* 
cited passion, or having felt it. 

"3&e affirmed that the tiim would come. 
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i^hen she would be able to ?eiijoy the 
good which she possess^, wkhout so 
acutely thinking of the evil which ac¬ 
companied it. 

Let no one,” said this sapient coun& 
jiellor, suspect that you have miscalcu¬ 
lated. It is not the actual riches which 
we possess, but those which we are be¬ 
lieved to have, that \nake our happiness. 
Make others^belieye that you are happy, 
and the worst part of the matter is ob¬ 
viated.” 

**The worst part, sfirely,’* said Khoda^ 
is that 1 cannot conceal from myself 
that 1 have miscalculated; and the next 
painful consideration is that I am not 
alone the sufferer.*’ 

t 

m " Oh! leave Sir James to the conse¬ 
quence of his own miscalculation; that^s 
his own affair: at five»and-forty he ought 

to have known himself l&etter than to have 

* 

expected to have been the abject of la 
grande passion. His vanity, my dear« was, 
much less pardonable than your—■•aspira- 
tions, shall 1 call them i If you keep the 

E 2* 
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Oonsequenpes of your mistake to yoursejf, 
the pain\with you will pass away ; but if 
you let the secret escape, the disgrace will 
never cease to be remembered.” 

• ^*The disgrace!” thought Rhoda, and 
'half resolved to become a hypocrite. ^ 

In prosecution of this lialf-formed plan, 
the balls and amusements became more 
frequent, and the company at Osbourne 
Park more and more numerous. Her 
own revels brought to her mind those of 
the last year at Overleigh Park. I am 
more like Lady Morris than Lady Ran- 
Jolf,” thought she; and having sacri¬ 
ficed so mucH to obtain the means of 
cniulating her, I neglect the end!—Oh! 
when shall I be wise ?” 

She certainly did not at this time take 
the proper measures to become so. The 
fear of its being known how grossly she 
had erred, kepA lifer in the way of error; 
and her treacherous friend. Lady Emily, 

‘ encouraged every step that she took in it. 

r ^ ^ 

She had succeeded in making the exalta* 
tjon^, which she envied, uneasy its pos* 
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sfissor; and in destroying the happiness of 
Rhoda she knew that she aimed the most 
deadly blow at that of Sir James. 

Nor was Sir James himself more dis- 

• 

posed than Rhoda to take the world into hhs • 
confidence, as to the mistake that he had 
made. Having lost all hope of domestic 
happiness, he endeavoured, in the distrac¬ 
tions of promiscuous society, to lose the 
sense of his disappointment, and hoping 
to cover the little communion that was 
between himself* and Rhoda, by the ap¬ 
pearance of being united in their plea¬ 
sures, he rather encouraged than checked 
every scheme of festivity, and every ac¬ 
cumulation of company. But Sir James 
sighed over the. splendid baiKjuet, and 
Rhoda withdrew from the; dance to caje 
her swelling heart by a flood of tears. 
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CHAP. LV. 


** By slow and silent, but resistless sap. 

In his pale progress gentfy gaining ground. 

Death urged his deadly siege, in spite of art. 

Of all the balmy blessings nature lends. 

To succour frail humanity." 

Youngs 


Fuom this ^cene of melancholy festi¬ 
vity, they were both called by a summons 
to attend upon Mrs. Strictland. She 
and Mr. Strictland had promised to join 
their friends at Osbourne Park on their 
return from the Isle of Wight. Repeat¬ 
ed indisposition' had been the alleged 
cause for the, Repeated violation of tWs 
promise; but Mrs. Strictland had neither 
felt herself, nor communicatfsd to the 
mind of Rhoda, any alarm, as to the na¬ 
ture or the e\'ent of her illness. A cold— 
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* 

a cough—debility ivas the extent of the 
malady; while, on the other ktind, she 
was every other post ** better ** almost 
wellwanted only to be witness to 
her dear Rhoda’s happiness, and to exp^ 
rience her kindness to be quite so/*—' 
should set out Tuesday/* “ Thursday/* 

certainly the Monday following:**—but 

» 

the appointed days 'came and went, and 
still she was pnable to begin her journey* 
At length came the fatal mandate! If 
Rhoda would receive the last adieus of 

her maternal friend, she must not lose a 

• « 

moment in returning to London:—her 
lungs were affected,—were gone; and the 
physicians would not answer for her life 
a week. 

\ • 

* In the present desolate state of Rhoda’s 
mind, the threatened loss*of Mrs, Strict-* 
land seemed to rob hereof half her inte* 
rest in existence. She bad hop^ from 
her society and her counsel some 'mitiga¬ 
tion of her chagrins. She was thjs only 
person to whom she could, without a • 
blush, pour out her whole heart. \To 
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Frances she had long ceased to wrile con- 
iidential^/; and to have revealed to Lady 
Randolf the consequence of that derelic¬ 
tion from all which she knew that Lady 
Randolf approved, would have been to 
have inflicted on herself a severer pang 
than any she had yet experienced. But 
she felt that she had a right to com- 
Inunicate to Mrs. Slrictland, a share of 
the disappointment, which,in part she 
owed to her avarice and influence; and 
of which she hoped that she might sug¬ 
gest some means to soften the bitterness. 

Nothing appeared so strange to the 
inexperienced miml of Rhoda, as that a 
person, whom she had left only a few 
weeks ago in perfect health, on whose 
clieek the bloom of youth had scarcely 
faded, should die !—^^Her astonishment 
was nearly eqital to her grief; and while 
she trembled lest ihe event had already 
taken place, she repeated, every moment^ 
" It cannot be !*• ^ 

The'involuntary reliance that she had 
upon the kindness and indulgence of Sir 
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made Rhdda, iu this moment of 
tiistress, cling to him as tocher Ifest sup¬ 
port; while Sir James,"losing in the soft¬ 
ness of compassion for her affliction all 
sense of her late offences, forgot that there 
had been estrangement between them; 
and had no thought but how best to gra¬ 
tify her wishes, and to console her sorrow. 

Rhoda, fondly hanging on her hus¬ 
band’s arm and weeping on his shoulder, 
while he clasped her to his heart with all 
the warmth of the first opening tide of 
Jove, was a sight from which Lady Emily 
turned aside, as did the fallen angel from 
the bliss of our first parents* in paradise. 

Be consoled—be comforted, my Rho- 

* 

da,” said Sir James. You can never be 
friendless 1” ' 

Oh never, never, whilfe you are with 
me! ’ said Rhoda. And Sir tTaoies thought 
himself the happiest ofVnen. * 

In the gratitude of Rhoda*, vn the affec¬ 
tionate kindness of Sir James, Lady Emily 
beheld the counteraction of all her mis- 
chievous/plans.—Will they now es^pe 

• ii* 5. • • * • 



me thought she, with the pang of baffled 

malice* , 

** Farewel, my Sear Lady Osbourne !’* 
said she. In such a moment as this, I 
cannot hope to remembered. But, till 
w^e meet again, I shall think only of you!” 

Rhoda wept, and coujd not speak; but 
suffered Lady Emily to press her hand to 
her heart; and still clinging to Sir James, 
he put her into the carriage and d rove away. 

On their arrival in Grosvenor-square, 
Rhoda hung back in silence, lest she 
should catch, even from the glanee of the 
footman’s eye, a confirmation of all her 
fears. But at the sound of the word bet¬ 
ter,” given in answer to Sir James’s .en¬ 
quiry, she felt as if restored to every 
hope; and springing from the carriage 
into the house, she was met by her solemn 
cousin, whose** funereal face struck her 
again into despair" 

" Don’t terrify me,—pray don’t terrify 
me!” said she. “ Tell me that she is 
better!” 

. yLw Strictland shook his head:' 
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' Where is Wilson?—Let me see WiU 
son.—I am sure she will be mofe com¬ 
fortable.** . ^ 

Wilson obeyed the summons, arid prov¬ 
ed that she had not fqrgotten her old 
trade. 

Tell me/* said Rhoda, " that Mrs. 
Strict!and is better/* 

“ She is better/* replied Wilson. ‘‘ Mr. 
Strictland lets the doctors fright him out 
of his wits. But surely 1, who watch my 
lady night and day, must know best. 
And now you, madam, are come, I am 
sure she will be W’dl/* 

Rhoda desired that she^might be ad¬ 
mitted directly to Mrs. Strictland; and 
after a little prudent precaution, the re- 
ijuesl was complied with. 

Rhoda had not pictured to herself the 
.possibility of the change^which Rad taken 
p^ace in the features dnd* figure of Mrs« 
Strictland.—She cast hep eye;5 upon her, 
and, covering her face'with her hands, 
stood still in silent agony. 

‘‘ Don’t—Kion’t do so, my lady,** ^is- 
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pered Wilson. Does not Mrs. Striciland 
look bett^er than you expected, my lady ? ’ 
said she, aloud! 

“ My dear, dear friend 1*’ said Rhoda. 

” Rhoda never did flatter,** said Mrs. 
' iStrictland, in a tone of hollowness which 
made Rhoda start. But, my love, I 
really am better. Wilson will tell you 
of half a dozen instances of much worse 
cases than mine, which all ended in per¬ 
fect r^overy.” 

Rhoda was now weeping violently, in 
spite of her endeavours to suppress her 
emotion. 

. 1 am so ^iad to see you,’* said she, 

in broken accents. But so surprised ! 
so pained!—Oh! why did you not let 
me come sooner?’* 

I hope,” s^ys Mrs. Strlctland, "that 
you are ^omcc to see me amend every 
day. That would hot have been the case 
ifyou bad come sooner.” 

Oh ! yes; I hope so,” said Rhoda, en- 
, cteavouring to regain her self-possession, 
is she not only did, in a little time, 
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b{it even began to partake of the belief 
so confidently affirmed by Wibon, that 
Mrs. Strictland would be well:—an* Opi¬ 
nion that Mrs. Strictland herself appeared 
strongly to entertain: 

The two or three succeeding daj^s 
seemed to justify those hopes. Mrs. 
Strictland declared that she was quite a 
new creature since -Rhoda had been with 
her; and Khoda^ with the sanguine spirit 

t « 

of youth and inexperience, believed all 
she wished, and almost dismissed every 
fear. 

“ Your case would be perfect,” said 
Rhoda, " if you could get out of this thick 
and choking air: it is that which affects 
your breath so. You must remove to 
sBrompton. I will speak to Mr. Strict- 
Jand, and we will go to-niorrow.” 

It is what I long^ for,” said Mrs. 
Strictland; ** but yob will find*it diffi¬ 
cult to persuade Mr. Strictland.: He says 
it is unnecessary; that I shall get well* 
here, I know what he means: he is afraid, 
of the qxpeiise.” 
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“ Then I will speak to Sir James/' said 
Rhoda^ ^ and have nothing to do with 
Mr. Strictland: Sir James will fear no 
expense that will gratify me/’ 

. Dearesf Rhoda,” said Mrs. Strict- 

e 

land, now you repay all the pains that 
I took to marry you to Sir James/’ 
*^Took pains?” repeated Rhoda. ** Ah, 
mad|m !*'—and the viote of complaint 
was bursting from her lips, but the con¬ 
sideration of Mrs. Strict]and’s weak state 
checked her. 


Yes, yes!—I may make the confession 
now/' returned Mrs.Strictland. “Your 
little proud heart, though it would have 
refused to have assisted me in securing 
the prize, will not refuse to rejoice in the 
possession.” 

With her spirits damped by this little 
conversation, Rhoda applied to Mr. Strict¬ 
land, desiring that he would immediately 
take lodgings at Brompton, to which Mrs. 
Strictland and herself might remove with¬ 
out delay. 


Strictland urged the inutfility of 
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such a measure; the fatigues that Mrs. 
Strictland would incur; and ai length 
affirmed, in explicit terms, upon the credit 
of the physicians, that nothing could save 
Mrs. Strictland. 

Rhoda, disgusted and irritated,,turned 

from him in anger; and calling her'-foot- 

man, walked, without a moment’s.. dAay, 

to her own house; ^here Sir James, from 

want of accommodation at Mr. Strict- 
*• 

land’s, slept. 

There, if she did not find a more credu¬ 
lous auditor, she found a much more in- 

t % 

dulgent one. 

Sir James, while, with a prudent care 
for tlie future, he warned her against en¬ 
tertaining a too confident hope, fully 
•tigreed with her as to the expediency of 
leaving no measures unfried that might 
by possibility contribute to Mrs. Strict- 
land’s recovery, or e^en*to the gfratifica- 
tion of her wishes.—»Witb a prompt 
kindness^'he met her proposal of going* 
directly with her to Brompton; and he. 
assisted.*so effectually in clearing all diffi- ** 
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cullies that occurred in their pursuit aft^r 
lodgings/that she returned in a few hours 
to Mrs. Strictland with information that 
every thing wo^ild be ready, for her recep¬ 
tion at Brompton, the day following, at 
Tany hour when she could be best able to 
remove. 

0 

Mrs. Strictland blessed the active kind- 
ness of Rhoda; and*with the strength 
that the prosecution of a favourite wisli 
sometimes gives, even to the lowest state 
of debility, declared she should be ready 
to make the little journey whenever Rho- 
da thought best. 

Rhoda dispo^d all with good sense and 
adroitness; and she found in Wilson so 
clever and attentive an assistant in all her 
plans, that she forgot the aversion which 
she^'used to entertain for her, and gave 
her full credit fur the affection she pro¬ 
fessed, and whidi sdie, at this time, so 
kindly manifested4owards Mrs. Strictland.. 

By the united efforts of Rhoda and 
Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Strictland’s removal 
.was accomplished without any inconve- 
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nionce or evil consequence ; and she had 
not been two days at Broippton‘i before 
she was so much amended, that Sir James 
partook in some measure of tiie hopes of 
Rhoda ; and Mr. Strictland himself was; 
compelled to admit that the wisest phy¬ 
sicians were sometimes mistaken. 

Both he and Sir James remained in 
town, only occasionally visiting Bromp- 
ton. The latter, however, was much the 
more assiduous and constant visitor of the 
two. 

More beautiful, more brilliant, more 
adorned, he might in gayer hours have 
seen Rhoda; but never had he seen her 
more amiable or more attractive. 

Wrapt in her simple morning dress, 
her lovely features shaded with the broad 
lace of her large cap, he would often fihd 
her, at a late hour in the,day, administer¬ 
ing to the wants and wishes of Mrs.*Strict- 

» 

land, after having passed the night by her 
bed-side, j^areless of her own accopmo- 
ilatloD, and often forgetful even of neces* 
sary refeshment. 
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Sir James’s tenderness was alarmed. 
He be^ed for a remission of such fa* 
tiguing exertions. * 

I cannot relax my attentions/* said 
dlhoda. “ Wilson and T shall restore her 
between us, in spite of all the raven prog¬ 
nostics of the physicians. But Wilson, 
would sink under her attendance if I did 
not assist. There is’ much that she can 
do which I cannot. What you see me do, 
I am fully equal to. It is indeed my food, 
my rest. I should droop, I should fail, 
if I were to do less.” 

I would almost exchange places with 
Mrs. Strictland,” said Sir James, “ to be 
the object of such love !** 

Rhoda could only be silent. To such 
appeals, her heart said nothing; and 
never were the words and feelings of 
Rhoda at variance. 

To the surpriseof the medical attendants 
some week^ passed without any rapid ap¬ 
proach of that event, which they still de- 
dared .to be inevitable. It seemed as if 
the protecting arm of Rhoda warded oil 
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the. dart of death; yet hope rather dimi¬ 
nished than increased in her breaiSt. By 
accuratelyobserving the symptoms of the 
disease^ and. by comparing periods, she 
was at length but too painfully persuaded* 
that no progress towards recovery was 
made; she could no longer be misled by 
the confident assertions of Wilson, nor 
blinded to the real %tate of what passed 
under her own eyes. 

Her endeavours had been hitherto di-. 
reeled to amuse the mind of her friend, 
as well as to contribute to the ease of her 

t « 

person; and for this purpose she had 
given into every light thought or frivo¬ 
lous pursuit that had arisen either from 
Mrs. Strictland herseif, or that had been 
suggested by Wilson. The pleasures 
and cares of dress were *still the pai^- 
mount occupation of ]^rs.. Strictland's 
mind; the .knowledge of all that was 
passing in the world was-th*e next in de¬ 
gree of interest: to the gratification of 
both she could not have had a more able 



administrator than Mrs. Wilson; and 
Rhoda 4bund her own weariness* of such 

r 

subjects superseded hy the desire that she 
had to contribute to the amusement of 
Jier friend. But when she saw from day 
\o day the shrinking muscles baffle even 
the skill of Mrs. Wilson to give the newly 
invented wrapping gown the intended 
tlow^^ and the increasing hollow of the 
cheek, and deepening yellow of the com¬ 
plexion, mock all attempts in the form of 
the head-dress and the tint of the ribbon, 
to shade the one or illustrate the oftier; she 
recoiled from the vain - attempt to make 
death lovely, and asked, herself, whether 
it was thus an immortal spirit was to pre¬ 
pare to present itself at the throne of its 
Creator ?** 

I beg,*’ said she to Wilson, that we 
may have no more idle stories of what is 
.passing without ; It^t me hear.no more of 
new dresses, non of the becomingness of 
that capnor of the gracefulness of that 
gown. Alas! J see how all must end, 
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and it is cruelty to engage Mrs. Strict- 
Icind’s thoughts on such frivolous sub* 
jects.” 

Bless me, my lady,'' said Wilson, 

“ you would hot talk to Mrs. Strictland ; 
of death, would you 
“ Why not ? It is what she must soon 
Undergo.” 

. “ Let it come whed it will, it will come 
too soon,” replied Mrs. Wilson; “ and if 
you say one word of dying, you will kill 
her instantly. How have I kept her alive 
so long, but by telling her that she woul^ 
not die 

“ While I had hope myself,” said Rhon¬ 
da, " I wished to communicate it to her 5 
but I have lost all hopes, and I would 
not deceive her for a thousand worlds,” 

Dear, my lady, there is no harm in 
deceiving her'for her good.” 

For her good !'* saicf Rboda, sHudder* 
ing; and she moved towards Mrs. Strict**^ 
land’s roon^ with the intention, from .that . 
hour, to take every opportunity which of- 
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fered, of gently leading Mrs. Strictland’s 
thouglfts into a new train. 

She found her arranging some part of 
her dress, which Wilson had left with her, 
• for the purpose, as she said, of amusing 
her. 

Oh! I am glad that you are come,” 
said she, in a tone of voice which seemed 
more deep and feeble than Rhoda had 
ever yet heard; I cannot manage this, 
I am sure.—Let Wilson say what she will, 
I do grow weaker. Don’t you think so ?*’ 
Rhoda took the emaciated hand which 

* t 

dropt, from mere weakness, the piece of 
lace which she meant to have given to 
Rhoda; she kissed it, pressed it to her 
heart, and again kissed it. 

Lady Osbourne! Rhoda!” said Mrs. 
Strictland, with affright; ** Do I look 
worse ? Do you perceive any alteration ? 
Call Wilson; Wil^bn always comforts me.” 
• I would comfort you if I could,” said 
Rhoda; ** but if you really dp^feel your¬ 
self to grow weaker,-—*' 
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** Don’t! don’t!” said Mrs. Strictland, 
with a voice almost of suffocatioii i “ Oh! 
Wilson, are -you there ? Give me some 
drops. Lady Osbourne thinks 1 am 
worse; she thinks I am altered.” 

“ Dear, dear madam,” said Wilson, 
drawing the curtain differently, it is 
only the strange light which this frightful 
coloured curtain throws upon you. There! 
Now I am sure you look better than you 
have done any day this week; don’t you 
think so, my lady ?*’ 

Rhoda was silent. 

** No I I see that Rhoda does net think 
so,*’ said Mrs. Strictland 5 and if——• 
there is one thing—I could never before 
bring myself to mention it—but if~my 
dearest Rhoda, promise me if—I mean if 
Wilson should ever want *a place—MV. 
Strictland will do nothing for he^—I can 
do nothing—promise itie .that you will 
take her; you see how faithful .a creature 
she is, and how affectionate.—” 

Wilson was now sobbing, with her 
handkerchief up to her eyes. 
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^ Shie will be invaluable to you ; I can 
tievef nepay half the money that she has 
sared me in*my dcess. Do say that she 

shall live with you, if-” 

** If Wilson wants my protection,” said 
‘Rhoda,^* she shall have it.” 

Oh! my dearest ladies,” cried Wil¬ 
son, how good!—^But I should be mi¬ 
serable if I did noK know that this was 
only a fit oflow spirits. Take this cordial, 
dear madam, and try to sleep,” 

She did, and—awoke no more! 

If Rhoda felt this second deprivation 
less acutely than she had done the first, 
it was, nevehheless, a very heavy afflic¬ 
tion. Whatever displeasure she might 
have felt in time past, from any parts 
of Mrs. Strictland s character, was now 
forgotten. The only impression that 
remained upon her mind, was that of 
a friend always* strenuous^ to promote 
her interest; always partial, even to her 
faults; fondly loving and warmly ad¬ 
miring her; a friend, toJ, with whom she 
had that in j;ommon, which^ she had 
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‘Mrith no other person; from whose cen* 
sure-on the great event of her yfe she. 
had nothing to fear; and* from whose 
experience and sagacity she couM best 
hope to alleviate its consequences; whose 
society was the sanction, and whose* 
house was an asylum from the weariness 
of her own. She^*as now delivered to 
the guidance of her qwn discretion, and 
was to depend upon her own resources 
to fill up those vacancies in time, which 
even the most dissipated life will leave 
at intervals. As a domestic companion 
she had never found Sir James sufficieirt 
for her happiness, and yet l>er heart re¬ 
volted from a return to that “ strenuous 
idleness,*’ which she knew to be- so \in- 
pleasing to him. * She thought of him al^ 
this moment with a softness o £aifection she 
. had never felt before, and vv^th an -earnest 
desire to show the sense she* entertained of 
his late unbounded kindness to*her; but she. 
still did not dwell with pleasure on being 
dependant Vholly upon him for the en¬ 
tertainment of her domestic hours. She 
<# 

VOL. Ill* F. 
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tliottgbt of Lady Emily; but Lady Emily 
ims in Dorsetshire; and if she were not, 
that she should seek her society she 
knew to be as little agreeable to Sir 
James as that she should be engaged in ^ 
a succession of amusements. ^ 

** In this great mass of population 
with which I am surrounded/* thought 
Rhoda, 1 have no^ a single friend! I 
have, not a human creature to whom I 
can pour out the feelings of my heart, 
by whose wisdom I can become wise, 
and from whose candor I can hope for 
indulgence!** 

In this destitution of all on whom to 
rj^ly, she thought, with satisfaction, of 
taking Wilson about her; she seemed a 
part of what she had lost; she could 
talk to her of past days; from her she 
could hear the sayings of Mrs. Striedand 
repeated, her, opinions recorded, her 
mode of action detailed:—it was more 
than she could from any other creature. 
She knew Sir James had never loved 
Mrs. Strictland; that he di^pproved 
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lier; tliat dhe could not expett auy sytn* * 
pathy from him in the gtief u^hicMhe felt 
for her loss; but frpm Wilson Wfts ■ 
sure to hear her praises^ and to have ^h^ 
own lamentations re-echoed; and to de-^ 
rive such benefit from fulfilling the lU^* 
will of her lamented friend, seemed as 
though her influcrfce aver her own hap¬ 
piness was perpetifated beyond the 
grave. 

The continued absence of Lat|y Ran- 
dolf at this time was particularly unfor¬ 
tunate for Rhoda. 

At this period of depression and reflec¬ 
tion, the society of Lady Kandolf would 
have been inestimable; it would have 
been safety, it might have been happi¬ 
ness. 

If she had not been able •to have giyiti 
Sir James in the eyes ^of RhOda the 
charms of a lover, she might have taught 
her heart to admit him as her best friend,* 
and from her she might have learnt so 
well to have filled up her time, and to 
have occtipied her talents, as to have left 

F 2 • 
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ho vacuum in the one, nor consciousness 
that thcu other were undervalued, or not 
understood. 

But Rhoda was doomed# to navigate 
the ocean of life without a pilot, and 
without a convoy. Shall we, then, wonder 
if she was shipwrecked or captured ? 
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CHAP. LVI. 


'* In hef iiT, her face, 

III every purpose, a^d in every place, 

1II her slow motion and her languid mien. 

The grief, the sickness of her soul is seen/' 

Crahbt, 

Sir James removed Rhoda from Bromp- 
ton as soon as her cares there ha 4 ceaisetl 
to be necessarv, and he endeavoured 
by every means in his power to soften 
the sense of the loss which she had sus¬ 
tained. She was well disposed to benefit 
by this eiTort; the impression of his kind- 
ness when she had quitted .Osbourne 
Park remained upon her mind; Do adverse 
feelings had effaced its traces. She was 
gratefully sensible of the goodness of his , 
heart j—insensibly she began to smile 
upon it, as her best consolation 5 she was*' 
willing to look to it as the indemnification 
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for wlmt she bad lost; she was surprised 
' to find how little benefit she derived from 
it;' But the kindness of Sir Janies had 
been the kindness of compassion, not the 
“tfondness of affection which knows itself 
understood by the heart to which it speaks. 
The sorrow, with which Rhoda had been 
visited, had in no respect altered the state 
of facts previous to her leaving Osbourne 
Park. Si r Janies* s memory was tod faith¬ 
ful to the estrangement there had been 
between them, to flatter himself that the 
death of Mrs. Strfctland would give him 
those rights in the heart of Rhoda, which 
his own efforts liad not licen able to secure 
to him. Nothing in the intercourse, that 
had* since been between them, had been 
calcnlatedto doaway theimpressionwhich 
hehad r^elvedof Rhoda's coldness towards 
him; and tli^ manner, in which he had 
passed his time while separated from her, 
hlad been inimical to that fondness of 
^regret for her society, which might have 
made a reimton with her fbc object of 
. bis eame&t wish. 
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lihoda’s long residence at Brompton 
bad broken the but scarcely forfned cus* 
toms of a married man j and finding him¬ 
self once more without a domestic com¬ 
panion, he had resorted .again tQ hir^ 
more confirmed habits of bachelorsb^ip. 
London was at this period full, and he 
met many old friends, from whom the new 
ties which he had f&rmed during the last 
year had in some degree estranged liim^ 

The confidential intercourse of old 
friendships bad not been replaced by a 
softer, dearer, nearer friend. He had had 
a bride, be iKid a wife ^ but he had added 
nothing to his stock of friends: he felt 
an unexpected pleasure in renewing his 
former intimacies, and re-entering his 
former societies;—in speaking wher^he 
was listened to with interest,, and looked 
up to with respect. 

Sir James’s visits lo ^Bromipton, al¬ 
though repeated in the course of the da}% ^ 

• .• • 

took up but little of bis time. lthoda>. 
however pleased to see him^ or desirous* 
of conversing with hiiPf could seldom be 
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spared from Mrs. Strictland^ and when 
ishe had reported to Sir James the pro¬ 
gress of the preceding night, or the 
events of the past day, she was neces- 
^itated to return to her friend; and Sir 
James, promising another visit, generally 
departed in a few minutes after his 
arrival. 

The time, thus left upon his hands, and 
thus broken in upon so as to interrupt 
any regular disposal of it, was spent in 
riding or walking all over London, in 
the pursuit of those various novelties 
which are so liberally spread before the 
public. Panoramas, j)ictures, jugglers, 
found occupation for morning after morn¬ 
ing for Sir James and s'bine former friend, 
and he closed the day by dining at somti 
club of private dinner, where there were 
only those of his own sex. 

The pleasures *of his former stale of 
ilhdependence began to steal upon his 
.fancy; and he frequently thought of the 
considerations due to the married state as 
of restraints. The fire of love wduld have 
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dissipated this gathering cloudy but Rhoda 
had at this instant less ii^iluenoQ^ over the 
feelings of Sir James thsfn she had ever 
had. 

' i ' *1 

The brilliancy of her beauty was^ 
dimmed by the fatigues which she had' 
undergone; the vivacity of her spirits lost 
in the depression of her heart. Had 
Sir James believed himself the object of 
her love, those very proofs of her sensi* 
bility would have been only so many 
more attractions:—he now felt them only 
as the lessening of her charms, and as 
evidences that she had lost mord* thali he 
could supply. He saw her grave, and 
he thought her cold; but never, with re¬ 
spect to him, was she less so. In the pre- 
, sent state of her feelings, slie required ■ 
affection rather than amu^ement^the 
want, to which she was alone sensible, was 
the want of a partial friend.. £he had 
felt assured that she shodld fijid such a 
friend fn Sir James: in declining all comi 
pany, she had reckoned upon a 

with him, and she had said to hersclt^ 

r 5. . 
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" He will bear with me : he will not be 
wearied* How good, how kind he is 
; . Waait diargeable upon Sir James that 
b© was inadvertent to the change which 
had taken place in Rhoda’s mind; and 
might not the evil be more justly traced 

to the former heedlessness of Rhoda to 

* * 

the wishes of Sir James? Whatever was 
the canse, the misfortune fell on both. 

• Sir James, finding that Rhoda desired to 
reimin at home^ persuaded himself that 
she desired to be alone. He had bis own 
engagements, bis own gratifications; and 
doUbtiifg of his acceptability with Rhoda, 
lie UDConscioirly sheltered himself from 
apprehended mortification, by a ready 
(ndulgehce to her supposed inclinations. 
But often did she wish that be would 

I ** 

share her solitary meal; often did she 
long, through the dreariness of the even¬ 
ing, for his comp^any. To the tediousness 
oCsolitude was presently added a feeling 
•of mortification* that slie should be left; 
m>d to .the weariness of having passed 
many hours alone was added a septinient 
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of resentment^ which, at times, rendered 


her reception of Sir James, on tris return 
to her, less cordial Jn th6 exact propor¬ 
tion as licr regret for his absence bad 
been greater. Yet Rhoda, accustomed to . 

t 

be sought, was foo proud w'illingly to ^ 
betray any consciousness of being ne- 
glected; and Sif JaiOes, pleased with his 
present mode of pending his time, and 
pre-occupied with the notion that he was 
not beloved by Rhoda, adverted not to 
the possibility that his absence could be 
painful to her. He believed that she 
was most happy when alone, and* he was 
least the contrary when,* in the convi¬ 
viality of friendship, he could forget 
the disappointments of love. A word of 


edaircissenient would have preserved them 
both from much future misery > bu^the 


word was not pronounced;^ and die misery 


was incurred. 


Although Sir James ,wds, hopeless of 
being himself able to restore Rhoda to‘' 
her natural tone of spirits and powers of 
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enjoyment, he was not less solicitous 
that thej^ should be restored.' He gently 
urged her to "begin , again to shine in 
society suggested the advantages of 
air and variety of objects, and expressed 
a kind concern for her health and happi¬ 
ness. 

There was something, however, in bis 
tone, that came.short of that warmth of 
if^erest* which the dejection of her heart 
required to move it to a return of kindness. 
In the querulousness of low spirits she re¬ 
plied, “ With whom should I associate? 
Wfiat friends have I, but those who were 
50 to me for Her sake who is no more ?— 
The connecting link is gone ! I am alone 
in this great world 

‘‘I perceive that you think so,** re.- 
pli6d Sir Jarne^, with a sigh; but is it 
necessarily so J’* 

“ I 'am con{!cieus,** returned Rhoda, 
‘*that I baye lately rendered your house 
a desert; perhaps driven you from it. I 
beg that you will no longer suspend your 
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usual invitations. By degrees, perhaps, I 
may recover my former spirits', and be 
less a burthen tO' myself and otb^sjifvr.. 

Tears stood in her eyes, butslie^turned 
away, as if afraid of betraying her sensi¬ 
bility 3 andSir James, feeling that he pro- ' 
bably made a part of the burthen of which 
she spoke, did dot venture to attempt to 
lighten it by any ihark of what he feared 
might be unwelcome fondness. While 
Sir James was lost in the dreariness of 
his own tlioughts,themoments were pass¬ 
ing when such fondness might not have 
been unwelcome. 

** Come,*’ said Rhoda, in a sprightlier 
tone, and resuming her self-command, 

I will make out a list for a dinner party; 
,and if you approve it, the cards sh^ll be 
sent out.** 

But if it is only a dirmer party,** said 
Sir James, “ you wul a« ujsual be left alone 
all evening.’* 

" As usual, indeed !** replied Rhoda;’ 

but don*t think about me. I am onl 3 it 
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solicitous that your time sliould be no 
longer gloomy,** 

Then, my dear Rhoda, I mu^St see 
you less grave/* 

*^Or see me les s.— either grave, or 

I 

gay,” replied Rlioda. 

How differently were these words un¬ 
derstood, from the sense in which they 
were spoken. ‘ 

While Rhoda blushed, from having 
llTus inadvertently betrayed the mortifi¬ 
cation which Sir James’s supposed neglect 
had inflicted, Sir James imagined that 
she had rather expressed the wish of her 
own heart, than reproached him for an 
indifference, of which he knew* himself 
incapable. 

‘'.That your presence does not always 
mafce me happy, I will not deny,*' said 
he; “ but that 3 *our absence would render 
me miserable, l,to^ feelingly know:” and 
as he said these words he hastily left the 
room. 

Rhoda burst into tears, and resting her 
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head on the arm of a sopha, wept bitterly 
without restraint, and without any dis¬ 
tinct consciousness from whfence her tears 
flowed. 

Am I, or Sir James, to blame for 
this was the thought that most fre^ 
quently made itself felt. 

“ Of what doesThe complain? What is 
it that I do, which is ^vrong ? Is he jealous 
even of the memory of those I love? 
Alas, have not I the most cause for com¬ 
plaint ? Sir James sought me, wooed me, 
spread his glittering baits before me, 
bewildered my senses, confounded my 
reason, and has made me*miserable.— 

I spread no snares for •him. With cold¬ 
ness, with repugnancy, with shrinking re¬ 
luctance, I met his advances; iny senti¬ 
ments could not be mistaken 5 and 
he married me ! And does Jie now make 
it my crime, that I ga^e,him llo^ what 
I had not then to give, a heart? And^' 
now that heart turns to him, depends 
upon his kindness, seeks Ins communion, , 
he leaves me—upbraids me—and is Imppy 
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elsewhere! Must I, after having been the 
victim'of his self-indulgence, be sacrificed 
again to his injuUice?** 

Rhoda’s tears flowied in faster currents; 
but. these. were still bitterer tears than 
any which she had before shed;—they 
were tears of resentment, of pride, of 
self vindication, under a consciousness of 
error. Suddenly the Vumiilt of her thoughts 
was stilled, on the entrance of a servant, 
wdio delivered to her the following note. 

I have been in towm an hour. I 
could not exist another without sending 
to hear ho.v'you do. My dearest friend, 
my heart has bled for you; but let us not 
dwell on evils that are past redress. If 
I can be happy,enough at all to supply 
tlt!d place of dier whom you have lost, 
there will yet be a joy for my hearty 
which I never expected that it would again 
J)ave knowm .This was not to have been 
my year of jubilee; but I have anticipated 
it, that* I might he near you, in the hour 
when I could be most usefu) to you. 
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r have fought a hard battle to accomplish 
this point: almost the only battle that I 
ever fought with that antagonist in my 
life; but when I know that I am not 
doing any thing really wrong, I can be 
steady. Sometime, my dear, you will 
find this to be sound morality, and true 
wisdom ; but this is no time for lectures. 
Let me see you instantly: if possible, I 
would have come’ to you, but at present 
I have no horses. I am in a little poking 
house in Chesterfiekl-street; but ^iio mat¬ 
ter if we be but together, were it only in 
a nut-shell. 

Yours eternally, 

“ Emily Grantham.’’ 

Now I have a friend!” said Rh^da; 
“ Now my heart will spe’ak, and will be 
understood, and will be fiilswered !’* 

I must have the cVwage inst’antly,” 
said she, ringing the bell, and speaking 
to the footman; and if Sir James is in 
the house, pray say I shall be glad to* 
speak to him.** 
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The footman said^ .that Sir James was 
not in the house. 

“I will leave him a,note,*' thought 

j 

Rlioda, her heart relenting towards him, 
as she felt herself happier. She wrote these 
words : 

“ My dear Sir Jamesl 

** There was something not well un¬ 
derstood between us this morning. Pray 
let it be forgotten 5 forgive the peevishness 
of a heart ill at ease. I have ordered 
the cards of invitation to be written; if 
you like iny selection, be so good as to 
order them to be i^ent out. Will you 
allow me to add my friend T^ady Emily 
to the party? I learn this moment that 
sh^ is come to town ; I am going to her 
directly; perh£fps,as you dine from home, 
1 may remain^ with her; if I cannot 
prevarl with beT* to dine with me. I 
'nvould have done that which was most 
agreeable to youy if I could have spoken 
. to you; but that not being the case, 
1 take this mode of accounting for so 
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unusual a circumstance as my absence 
from i)ome, and of preventing your sur- 
})rise if, on your return in the evening, 
vou should find me. still absent, or in 
company with Lady Emily. . 

“ Yours, faithfully, 

“ Riioda.” 
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CHAP. LVIL 


\ 

** Oh» nature I what hadst thou to do in hell. 

When thou didst bower the spirit of a fiend 
In mortal paradise of such sweet flesh 

ShaJiSpeare. 

Rhoda found her friend in a small^ and 
' iridi/Terently furnished house. 

“ N^mportCy^ said Lady Emily, cast¬ 
ing a contemptuous look around her. 
“ Any thing for peace andyow, my sweet 
frijnd; A house, not exceeding a certain 
price, and half my pin money, were the 
conditions; and I am lucky that they 
were • not ev^n/ more rigorous; for I 
-should haye signed any thing to have 
come to you 1*^ 

But where are your children ?” said 
lihoda. " • 
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Alas ! in the country, my dear. It 
was not possible to put them into the 
narrow bounds to which I wa® prescribed, 
and my furlough is only for six weeks,” 

“ Mr. Grantham is with you, I hope,” 
said Rhoda. 

Certainly! You do not, I hope, 
think that I would have come without 
him ?** 

“ I should have been sorry if you had-” 
see,” said Lady Emily, with a smile 
of the greatest good humour, that my 
dear Lady Osbourne does not do me jus¬ 
tice. I can forgive the prejudice, beoituse 
I know its source; but I am»determined 
to live it down. Pray, however, give me 
a little credit in the mean time ;—or will 
you enquire my character before you will 
allow me to dedicate myself to your sA*- 
■ vice ?” 

My dear Lady Emilyi*’ said'Rhoda, 

“ how can you talk so ? Is^it possible you 

* » 

can think me so illiberal ? . If you knew 
the transport with which I saw your hand¬ 
writing if you knew the depth of de- 
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spondency from whence it drew me 
you would acknowledge that I want no' 
testimony to jour excellence beyond that 
of my own heart.’* 

I have no doubt of it, my dear,** re- 
plied Lady Emily; and I hope that it is so 
far allowed in another place^ as that there 
will be no impediment 4o our meeting at 
all hours. If I wert to find your doors 
shut against me, I should fiy back into 
Dorsetshire in the sixth part of my al¬ 
lotted six weeks.** 


” You will find,** said Rhoda, " that I 
can adopt some of your maxims $ and that 
' when I know 1 am not doing any thing 
really wrong,’ I can prefer my own wishes 
to those of another, whatever subservien¬ 


cy may have been vowed to that other. 
Bu/1 do not believe there is any proba- 


bility of dlfferpnce in this case. I spend' 
my time new so'much alone, that who is 
^jny companion will hardly be called in 
. question.** 

~ l4idy Emily looked on Rhoda, as if she 
meant to read Her very soul. 
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I am astonished!—I thought when you 
left Dorsetshire, that any little estrange¬ 
ment—I don’t know.what 1 Would say;~ 
but I was prepared to find you a very 
enviable being.—And is there, then, in¬ 
deed, not to be one exception from the 
curse of womanhood ?—Ah I my sweet- 
friend, and cannot beauty, such as 
‘yours, redeem you a*little, a very little 
longer, from the withering effects of pos¬ 
session ?’* 

I have not spirits to go into com* 
pany,” said Rhoda, blushing at once from 
a sense of mortified vanity, and a fe^Tof 
being unjust to Sir James. “ But that 
w as iiol’eason why those, who have,should 
seclude themselves from the world.** 

9 

‘‘J cannot tell,” said Lady Emily. 
.sliould have thought—*but it*is no matter. 

’ I am ^ome to town for the ^ole purpose 
of dedicating myself to you |—and if /ow- 
jours poukt will not pall upon the appe¬ 
tite, you need not hencefnirtb be alone.** 

. Rhbda pVessed Lady Emily’s hand 
tenderly between her own. 
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You cannot fear it/* said she. I 
have not now to learn that there is a de¬ 
licacy, a comtancy in female friendship^ 
of which the other sex have no concep¬ 
tion/* 

Let us be just/’ said Lady Emily. 

Men, as friends^ do not yield to women 
in the truth and delioacy of their affec¬ 
tions. But we traffic with them only as 
lovers, and so we become bankrupts.** 

But why should not friendship suc¬ 
ceed to love ?** said Rhoda. 

I don’t know why/* said Lady Emily, 
caretessly; but it is hot the way. 
When toys liave lost their novelty, we for¬ 
get them.** 

Bhoda sighed. ** That is but too true, 
perhaps/’ thought she. 

Let us have done with the subject/* 
said she. |t is not calculated to raise 
my spirits. Will you dine with me— 
^or cannot you I^ave Mr. Grantham ?’* 

** Oh ! my de^/’ said Lady Emily; 
“ my novelty has been past these hun¬ 
dred years. Mr. Grantham has already 



left me. I have no charm to cover the 

scrambling uncomfortablen^ss of a first 

# 

day’s dinner in London. I shall be de¬ 
lighted to dine with you, and to pass the 
whole day with you, if you like it.” 

“ Nothing so much,” said Rhodai->- 
And Lady Emily having changed her 
travelling dress, the two ladies drove to^ 
gether to Brook-street* 

Here, restored to the pleasures of com¬ 
panionship, Rhoda, withouteven meaning 
to confide, and still less to complain, was 
soon led to open her whole storehouse 
of grievances, to her more artful friend. 

The deprivation, that she had'si^tained 
by the death of Mrs^ Strictland, was na¬ 
turally connected with the compensation 
she had hoped for from Sir Jame% Tile 
disappointment of her hopes, md the 
consequent solitary hours wl^ich had 
passed, made but the natKyal, and almost 
inevitable corollary to such a discourse* 
But she lamented rather than accused; 
wondered rather than condemned: was 

VOL. Ill*- G 
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l,o< blanae to /herself, and tin- 

•\ 

compel of ber friend bow 
best to remedy the evil, 
j,/.? To ^yoi 4 \vvho bn^ve scaroely passed 
your^^jbridal days, my^ dear/ replied I^Ady 
Emily^ this seems mighty sad and 
piighty j jftrange 5 —to me nothing can 
appear n^ore simpyie, more in the course 
of tilings c^T-the principle producing the 
consequence,—the effect following the 
cause.” 

But the remedy?'* said Rhoda. 

The remedy, my dear, can never lie 

in wearing, yourself to a skeleton. Will 

•» 

eyes, dimmed with tears, be more attrac¬ 
tive than when sparkling with gaiety and 
good humour?*’ 

‘ But there must be a fault sdme- 
where?” 

" The fault is in human nature. Sir 
James is qo’rafSre to blame than yourself. 
He would be as glad to thipk ypu as hand¬ 
some now as he thought you four months 
ago, as you would be to have him think 
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so; but the thing is impossibleand 
will you be such a baby as to cry for the 
moon ?*' 

** There is something faulty in your 
reasoning/' replied Rhoda. " It is con¬ 
tradicted by repeated experience. Though 

* 

personal charms m|iy be fleeting, the af- 

i 

fection, which originally sprung from 
them, is not always so. Do you not 
argue from a particular instance to a ge¬ 
neral conclusion 

Without vanity, my dear, I think I 
may say, that what I could not do csm- 
not be done.” 

“ But do you not believe that it has 
been done? Do you not believe that 
the wife has been dearer than the bride 

Never 9 my dear j take tpy word for 
it. It sounds mighty prettijy in verse, 
but it is not in nature. You, however,' 
are recent from your DaV6y-and Joan 
studies; and nothing but a‘better knowr 
ledge of the world will cure you." 

Could I believe you, 1 should wisl 
that I had ftever been b 9 rn." - 

o 2 
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And why, I beg to know ? You 
i;tught ai^ well wish that you hadf never 
been .young, because you must be old. 
To tajce ^things as we find them is both 

» y c? 

good philosophy and good morality.—So 
I have done, and so I advise you to do'.’* 

“ I must take things as they are,” said 
Rhoda. But haw to make the best of 
them ?** 

** By turning them to yotir amusement; 
and by looking on the substance, and not 
on the shadow. I suppose—with a 
turn of the eye which disconcerted Rho¬ 
da, ‘‘it was not ‘ all for love* that won Sir 
James your fair hand. There still re¬ 
mains what has its value; and what, if 
you are a reasonable woman, may very 
well content you/'. 

“I don't like your regimen,”said Rho¬ 
da; “ it has nothing to do with the 
heart/* 

“ Pray, my dear, what had your heart 
to do in your marriage with Sir James ?” 

Rhoda covered her face with her bands. 

“ No\^ don't be a baby," said Lady 
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Emily: “ I do not mean to reproach 
you.” 

“ I had a very sincere esleeid' 
James,” replied Rhoda, warmly; ‘‘'and 
if my heart had nothing to do in my 
marriage, the ardent love that Sii* James 
felt for me had a great deal.” 

“ Well, be it so*: I never dispufe po¬ 
sitive assertions. Ofife caution, however, 
take from me,—not to find your h^art a 
little too late. You and I should forget, 
if it were possible, that we have hearts, 
—except for each other. Our greatest 
danger lies in the cdnsciousnessof haVltig 
a heart.” 

m 

** I do not feel any danger there,*’ said 
Rhoda: “ but I dread vacuity.** 

/* Cannot you cocker up this'^-very i^n- 
cere esteem* into a tolerably-s&ed pas¬ 
sion, that may do very tvell.for all matri¬ 
monial purposes; and whmh wifi acquire 

interest from a consciousness that it is 

• • 

not returned?—^And thus you may go On 
loving to the end of the chapter.** 

Go oq! thought Rhoda. OJi! tlu^t 
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1 had but begun so, I should fear neither 
my own instability, nor the waning of 
Sir James’s affections. 

I have no such consciousness, I assure 
you,** replied Rhoda. “ I believe that 
Sir James still loves and I would 
learn of you how to. make, him love me 
for ever.” 

*VLove !—and fo^' ever!—Alas! my 
dear, I have no such recipe. I know what 
will not do, but 1 do not know what will.” 

“ What is it that will not do ?’* said 
Rhoda. 

“^Enacting what is called ‘the good 
wife,* ” said Lady Emily. “ Fancying that 
if you can'please caro sposOj it signifies 
little who else you do not please. The 
cof^verse of the proposition is nearer the 
troth: please ^others, and you will please 
him. There js not one man in twenty 
who sees with "his own eyes; and no 
man likes wife that nobody likes but 
himself. I impute the shortness^ at least, 
of my reign fo having been immediately 
immured jn the country. Mr. Grantham 
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ceased to hear otmy ai[idrh^&f-i 

got that I had any. I went ^ 911 , 

ingly, thinking that, heQCi^%tbdia9ty^ VilTf*'" 

tues were to be my charma; 

discover my mistake tiU th^; ev^l was ir^ 

reparable.” 

“ Yet, I think, Sir James would love 
me longer in the country than in town 9 ?! 
«aid Hhoda. 

“ No such thing, my dear Lady Qsf 
bourne, depend upon me. You are in 
the happiest possible circumstances for 
keeping up the waning fire of matrimo- 
nial love. Make Sir James see that he 
IS envied, and he will then appreciate the 
jewel he possesses. Think for ,your$elf; 
act for yourself; avoid singularity; 
serve decorum and then do every thysg, 
that pleases yourself.” 

** Shall we ask Sir James’s oy^inion'of 
your doctrine ?” said Khbda; ** for hei^e 
he comes.” 

Sir James returned to t)ie novel spec¬ 
tacle of a cheerful countenance. >Rboda 
met hirn with a smile; and though her 
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pale, her eye was no longer 
lieayy* i had, too, changed the dress 

and her whole appear¬ 
ance seemed to say that she no longer 
xpfe^nt to play t lie . reel use, 

; I am forgiven, I hope ?** said she, 
bolding out her hand to him. “ I will 
be pettish jiopiore.*^ 

How such an act of good-natured con¬ 
ciliation might have been received, had 
they been alone, it is impossible to say; 
but the presence of Lady Emily, the at¬ 
tractions in Rhoda’s dress and manner, 
gaye Str James the impression that the 
whole scend' -was prepared, and that 
Rhoda was only repeating a lesson taught 
by her more practised and worldly-wise 
friend. 

No man Kkes to be duped; and 
though Sir James had often been wound- 
ed by the ingenuousness of Rhoda, he 
' liad always held the frankness of her na¬ 
ture as one of her most attractive charms, 
and as his surest guarantee that the 
evil extended no farther than it was visi- 
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bie. But any appearance of art must at 
once weaken l)er interest in his affections, 

p 

and submit her most indifferent actions'lo 
the ordeal of suspicion* 

This appearance struck him, for the 
first time, at this moment* The hand 
was coldly accepted; scarcely retained 
an instant; and, without making any di-* 
rect reply to Rhoda, Sir James advanced 
to make his compliments to Lady Emily. 

“ Lady Emily is right,** thought llho- 
da; “ Sir James does indeed love me no 
longer!** 

A glance from her friend*s eye struck 
the conviction still deeper ; jmd while 
Rhoda coloured from resentment, -she 
drooped with dejection^ 

. Sir James was not unobserving ofi^all 
this; but he mistook the mortification 
of repulsed kindness for^ the vexation of 
baffled art. Lady Emily*^ manners to¬ 
wards himself tended but the more to 
confirm this mistake. 

He had good reason to know that she • 
hated him. He was well acquainted 
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with the malice and duplicity of her cha¬ 
racter; and could not but impute to some 
^design inimical to his peace the studied 
blandishment and suavity of address with 
which she now treated him. 

Lady Emily is to instruct Rhoda 
how to manage me,*^*thought Sir James. 

Now it happened, t'bat if there was 
one point more than another,'against 
which the pride of Sir James particu¬ 
larly ^ revolted, it was from the notion 
of being managed by a wife. Of the 
authority of a husband he had the 
most^ orthodox opinions^ and the ex¬ 
treme indulgence, with which he had 
hitherto treated Rhoda, was not' more 
from the gratification which he had in be¬ 
ing 4;he instrument of her pleasures than 
from the belief'.tbat she exacted nothing; 
and, that if he had acted otherwise, she 
would implicitly have adopted any sug- 
gestion of his". In tightening the rein, he 
> flattered himself that he should sufficient¬ 
ly remind her of her subserviency, as to 
obviate the jjecessity of resa»’ting to 
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severer measures} a^cjl..he,j|fe£(P§(f, 

evincing thatJiis a0e^ticn} 

offspring of,his ju^gmenl 

troller of his will, she. 

forth to cultivate that, Ivt^^t 9 ., 

she had seemed to regard, pejcepnial 

witiiout her care. . r o '.or 

«4 

There was no 'one to j whom ^ 
mode of treatment lipplied. less; th^n,jtp 
llhoda. 

High-spirited, and conscious>> even; 
amidst a sense of her instabili|y ^id evr 
rors, of the integrity of her hear^;aM 9^ 
the superior endowments of Q(uq|d and jp^eiy 
son with which she had bdeii -gifted.by 
nature, she thought of nothii^g so little 
as of being ruled by the rod of lauthority.'^ 
Jn her whole life she had nev^ beni,t}f^ 
fore it; and while from* a pfinciptej pf 
duty she would yield nioyre Ijjban'could 
be Exacted, not a particle of pbj^i- 

ence could be compelled from l}er without 

€ « 

; the wreck of her happiness. 

Of the duties of a wife, voluntarily^ 
contracted, she had as high a sen^ as Sir 





James himself cduUI have; and would 
have held heri^elf guilty had she failed in 
them even to a husband, whom she had 
neither loved nor respectedhitherto 
they had been the willing offering of gra¬ 
titude and esteem. If they were not 
withheld for the future, it was more in 
consideration of her own dignity than of 
Sir James’s happiness. 

So little, indeed, had Rhoda of that 
art of which Sir James had begun to sus¬ 
pect her, that she could not, even at the 
instigation of her own pride, conceal the 
chagrin that his repulse had occasioned. 
Tears, in spite of her utmost efforts to 
Restrain them, stole down her cheeks; 
and she remained silent, resting her head 
upoA her hand, while Lady Emily, with 
ineffable sweetness, and with a moderated 
tone of cheerfulness, which shewed at 
once her consciousness of her friend's 
uneasiness, arid her desire not to appear 
' to see it, continued to converse with Sir 
James; mingling so many natural strokes 
of ^fopriety of feeling and discriminating 
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candour, as they discussed the topics of 
the day, as to give Rhoda^^a higher opi¬ 
nion of her head and heart than she had 
ever entertained before ; and quite to ob¬ 
literate the disapprobation, whicli some 
parts of the lecture, in the former part of 
the evening, had generated. If she did 
not deceive Sir Janies, it was not that he 

f 

was insensible to her power of charming, 
but that he had been charmed before, 
and knew that * all which glittered was 
not gold.* 

When she arose to go, she embraced 
Rhoda tenderly. 

Good night, my dearest friend;—for 
all our sakes think morC of what you re¬ 
tain, than of what you have lost: and how 
much more do you possess than half your 
sexr 

" Oh! do not you so^ soon withdraw 
your hand,*’ said Rhoda, .retedning, as if 
unable to let it go, one of the fair hands 
of Lady Emily within her own, “ We 
.must meet every day,-r-e?ery hour.” 

I shall always be to be found,’* re- 
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plied Lady Emily; but I must not be 
importuning: 1 must not wear the steps 
of my neighbour’s door, though ^ . is 
, a wise man/’ said she, smilin'^ on Sir 
James. 

“ I hope,” said Sir Ja" .es, ** that Rho- 
da will now begin to r: *x more in general 
society again; it is wish that she 
should do so.” 

He spoke in an authoritative tone; 
and Rho^' j, durst not trust her voice to 
bid her iriend good night, lest she should 
bur^' into tears. 

juady Emily spoke farther. ** Then 
, she will mix *more in general society, 1 
am sure,” said she. ** Indeed, it is the 
best and wisest thing she can do. Lady 
Osbourne knows that it is the very advice 
I have givei! her.” 

** And the advice/’ said Rhoda, mak« 
^ * 

ing an effort tp speak steadily, that I 

will take.” * , 

■ 

The door shut out Lady Emily; and 
,Sir James and Rhoda stood for some mi« 
nutesj each with their eyes fixjed upon 
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the fire, in silence. Rhoda, at length, 
lighted her taper, and turned towards the 
door. 

** Rhoda!” said Sir James. 


** Sir!” ^^eplied Rhoda; and the word 
shot through his veins like icc. 

" Do you wish that Lady Emily should 


be of the dinner pftrt^ on' Thursday 
** As you please,” replied Rhoda. 


I wish you would have a choice,” 


said Sir James. 


« It is that which I cannot have,” said 
Rhoda, and withdrew. 

** Is this plan?” thought Sir James, 
“ or is it peevishness—or * gejtiuine in¬ 
difference? It is any thing but kindness, 
—any thing but a desire to generate 
kindness.” 


Sir James went down to his dressing- 
room to debate this question more at 
leisure j and Rhoda went up to her room 
to weep bitterly; and tojia'^ten to bed, 
that Sir James might not discover she 
had done so. 
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CHAP. LVIII. 


AmiU a world of dangers»venturing forth« 

Frail, but yet fearless ! proud in conscious worth.'* 

Crabhe^ 


“ I WISH,” said Sir James^ as he 
quitted Rhoda for the morning, “ that 
you would ask Lady Emily and Mr. 
Grantham for Thursday. I have no de¬ 
sire but to be upon the best footing 
with them, and Mr. Grantham is a man 
whom I sincerlly esteem.” 

“ I will do as you order me/* said 
Rhoda. 

“Pray change the word to desire/’ 
said Sir James, who begaii a little to 
-repent of the experiment of the night 
before.. 
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" It is the same thing,’* said Rhoda, 

I am come/’ said Rhoda to Lady 
Emily, *'as an emissary andas a prin¬ 
cipal. As an emissary, I invite you and 
Mr. Grantham to dine with Sir James 
on Thursday; and as a principal, I tell 
you, that I will no njore repeat the kind 
of conversation which w^e had yesterday. 
It sours my temper, ft weakens my mind, 
makes me less sensible of ray comforts, 
more alive to my discontents. From this 
day, I intend to return to my former 
mode of life; I wdll go every where, I 
will see every body: but I will do all in 
your company. I had planned another 
disposal of my time for this winter; but 
the grounds on which 1 rested it have 
cjrumbled from under my feet. I can. do 
but as others do, and in your society I 
shall do it safely.” 

All this is mighty grave, mighty wise, 
and very magnificent!” replied Lady 
Emily, laughing: but it is but one 
other stage in the journey which we all^ 
make. I have had my heroics as well as 
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you j they serve pour possar le toms: but 
you will settle down into good, rational, 
independent self-enjaytnent, like the rest 
of us presently, without either throwing 
down your glove at every folly and vanity 
that comes in your way; or without 
supposing yourself, like the damsels of 
old, in danger of being devoured by some 
monster at every step you take. Well^ 
how are we to begin in this famous 
career? What will you do with yourself, 
to-night ?*• 

Rhoda laid before Lady Emily a list 
of possibilities, and desired her to make 
a selection: this was easily done. But 
again Lady Emily observed, " that she 
had no horses,” and again Rhoda assured 
her,^that her carriage was as much at her 
‘dysposal as her own. 

Then let it take us immediately to 
Madame Bertie’s and Madame Triand’s. 
I have not a-thing to wear, and though 
‘ those are personages too expensive for 
me to traffic with much, yet I shall there 
best learn how to dress myself, and they 
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can furnish me with what I want, ’till I 
have learnt/* 

Rhoda willingly complied, and recol¬ 
lecting the hint that Lady Emily had 
given of the sacrifice of half her pin- 
money, found means to overcome the 
scruples of her frienc^ while she gratified 
her own liberal m>nd, by presenting her 
with dresses and ornkments that seemed 
most to please her fancy. 

“ If ill the destiny that I have chosen 
there are chagrins,” thought Rhoda, 

there are also counterbalances.” 

0 

And it was this consideration, from 
whence had arisen the decided tone that 
Rhoda had now taken ^ she bad said to her¬ 
self, “ At length I will be wise. Abjuring 
the fairyism of life, I will look only, at 
its realities. My dear Lady Randolf 
has long since told me, tjiat unmixed 
good is not the lot of mortality* 1 might 
have made a better choice,-—my sad and 

% t 

vacant heart tells me that I might; but 
the choice is made, and )et the couragei 
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with which I bearity redeem, the folly 
of the decision. It is not for me, unsup« 
portedr^by the dignity of married happi¬ 
ness^ to>presume to change the fashion of 
morals^ as once I vainly boasted that 1 
should do^ but I may yet shew the 
world that, 1 am sufficient to the right 
conduct of myself; that, unprotected by 
the buckler of a husband’s love, and un¬ 
guarded by my love for him, I can yet 
pass through ^ the world’s great snare un¬ 
caught.’ Lady Randolf and my Frances, 
after all my mistakes, shall not blush for 
me! They shall acknowledge that if I 
have sacrificed my happiness, I have kept 
safe my integrity.” 

Rhoda perceived not that, in this laud¬ 
able design, she lived as much to the 
opinion of the ^ world as when she sacri¬ 
ficed the affections of her heart to its 
allurements, that vanity was still the 
actuating principle, and the love of dis- 
ti action, (that love for which she had 
resigned all other loves,) was still the 
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satxie. She felt herself chastised, and she 
believed that she was reformed; but she 
might have known faoiv little humility 
there was in her self-condemnation, by the 
invincible repugnancy that she found to 
confess her errors, even to those who, 
she knew, would be the most ready to 
pardon them. ^ 

She ceased to write either to Lady 
Randolf or to Miss Wyburg, and rather 
chose to incur the imputation of neglect 
and forgetfulness, than by betraying her 
unhappiness, to reveal the mistake that 
she had made. Nothing in the passing 
hour reminded her of either. Miss Wy¬ 
burg had perceived the growing reserve 
of her letters from the period of her 
•intimacy with Lady Emily, and had im¬ 
puted that intimacy as its source; though 
it was in fact the increasing discontent of 
Rhoda’s mind, which had its date from 
the same period, and .had. alone dimi¬ 
nished the frankness of her communica¬ 
tions# Miss Wyburg, however,’knew ngt 
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tijiis; and after some fruitless attempts to 
maintain her place in the confidence of 
her friend^ she desisted from all inter- 
course> without resentment, and rather 
with a tender sorrow that felt more for 
the failure of rectitude in the creature 
whom she loved than of what she person¬ 
ally suffered from her dtereliction. Some¬ 
thing of the same kind of feeling, though 
in a less degree, had also put an end to 
the correspondence with Lady Randolf. 
Slie believed that her letters were unwel¬ 
come, and she ceased to write. 

Rhoda^ thus abandoned to her own pre- 
sumYjtion, add the dangerous guidance 
of Lady Emily, rushed eagerly on the 
world; for in its tumult alone could she 
forget herself. 

Sir James, whose hope of domestic com¬ 
fort was exlipct, sought not to restrain 
her; but he watched her with the most 

i 

scrupulous diligence'. 

_ * m 

The most scrupulous diligence found 
nothing to reprove. 
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Assailed, as she continued to be on 
every side, by the most insidious adu¬ 
lation, wooed by the most delicate and 
unremitting attentions, he saw her hold 
on her way, undeviating from the narrow 
line of dignified propriety which she had 
ever kept, equally*free from the light¬ 
ness of coquetry,* ^nd the afiectation of ^ 
prudery; gay, brilliant, giving and seem¬ 
ing to receive pleasure from all, without 
distinguishing any. He might have be¬ 
lieved her happy, and have wondered 
why she did not make him so : but accus¬ 
tomed to the expression of her eye, and 
often witness to the tear which had fre¬ 
quently dimmed its lustre, he knew that 
her heart vvas heavy, and in the secret of 
that heart he believed lay the obstacle to 
his own happiness. No longer could 
he hope that time or circumstance could 
make that heart his; for no longer did 
he doubt but that it wa? another's! He 
was not able to withstand the conviction ’ 
that she had sacrificed her first affections^ 
to ambUioD; and he could now retrace 
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the signs which had made this evident 
in time> would he then have attended 
to them, to have preserved them 
both. 

The emotion which she had betrayed 
the morning of the auction; the sudden 
breaking off all intimacy with Lady 
Williams, and the repugnancy even to 
• horror which she had shewn to re-visit¬ 
ing Byrhley, he imputed all to the same 
cause. To this, too, his self-love referred 
his inability to touch her heart; and in 
this, rather than in principle, or coldness, 
did he find the reason why she passed 
safely through the ordeal, where so many 
others perished. 

Yet if nothing now had occurred, if 
her heart had never been his, why were 
her manners towards him so changed? 

He was uncopscious, on his part, of any 

> 

abatement in kindness, or in love. Com- 
placency, gratitude, esteem, familiarity, 
had once made up their connexion. 
Why now was substituted a studied obe¬ 
dience, verbal acknowledgment^ respect. 
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reverence ? He imputed the change to 
the schooling of Lady Emily: it was her 
own conducty modified by the differences 
of character between himself and Mr. 
Grantham; and he foresaw from it the 
same comfortless and desolated home 
which he knew Mr, Grantham’s to be. 

Tet if he wished to break the intimacy 
between Lady Emily and Rhoda, it was 
more for Rhoda^s sake than his own. 

For me/* he would say, “ there islittlc 
to be hoped \ with all my precaution I 
have played the fool at five-and-forty: 
this corned of being wise too soon. Had. 
I played the fool at five-and-twenty, 
though I ha^d loved indiscreetly, I too 
might have been beloved. There is now- 
no remedy : but I would not, if I could 
help it, that Rhoda should become a cold, 
unfeeling, heartless woman of fashiom 
Were it not for Lady Emily, I might 
ytt be her friend j—we might be happy. 
Alas! I am a fool still; I still hope for 
impossibilities: but let me not leave un* 
done all that u possible (*’ 

VOL. m* H 
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In prosecution of his design, he sought, 
when the ne?ct favourable opportunity 
occurred, to disc^verhpw far. Rboda would 
endure any control, over her. intercourse 
with Lady Emily. 

Khoda, whose feelingson this point were 
all alive, understood'him at half a word, 
and the shade that cifossed her brow pre¬ 
saged ill to the success of -his remon^ 
strance. 

■ I could not have believed,’* said she, 
that there was any thing in my conduct 
which you could have reproved: I ima¬ 
gined that I had your permission for all 
1 did.'» 

You were not unaware,. I believe,’* 
said Sir James, that Lady Emily does 
not possess my good opinion ; but if she 
did, I could not wish that you should be 
given up to any body, as yon are to her;— 
except myself;** a<lded he, with a sigh. 

And yet,”‘said Rhoda, ‘*yo.u did.not 
wish me to live alone.** 

Is there no other being that you can 
Jove, except Lady JEmily ?” said Sir James. 
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r do not love any body else, /jfre,’* 
said Rhoda. * • 

It seems,” replied Sir James, “that 
you are inclined, to like those best whom 
I like least.” 

I am not conscious of any such per-^ 
verseness,” replied Rhoda: “ perhaps 1 
might, with more reason, retort the ac¬ 
cusation. Lady Emily is the second as¬ 
sociate, of whom you have disapproved. 
Your objections to Lady Williams were, 
however, well founded; 1 saw that-they 
were, and our intimacy ceased. I (Jid 
not hear your prejudices against Lady 
Emily with disregard,—'they put me upon 
, my guard; but my closest inspection has 
found nothing to disapprove, and 1 con^ 

tmue to associate with her.-—This'ls not 

■ 

perverseness, but reason.” 

“ I believe,” said Sir J*ames, with a 

) 

bitter kind of smile, “ that a husband^ 
loves compliance better than feason/' 

If you exact such a test of my obedi-* 
ence,** said Rhoda, “1 shall certainly give it: ^ 

H ^ 
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but I will not conceal from yoii, that the 
sacrifice will not be of my happiness 
alone!** 

“ And yet,*^ replied Sir James, ** a con¬ 
sideration for your happiness would be 
my sole motive for doing so—my own is 
out of the question.* But I know Lady 
Emily better than yefu doan intimacy 
with her will not contribute to your 
happiness, will not contribute to — —— 
Rhoda, you are too good to be a second 
Lady Emily!” 

** I have indeed,said Rhoda, with a 
tone of heart-felt sadness, justified , the 
opinion, that I am a bad judge of what 
will contribute to my happiness^ yet, in 
ihis casCt it will not be very easy to per- 
suadelne that I am mistaken.” 

Then,*' replied Sir James, ‘‘ you must 
again learn from experience, what coun¬ 
sel might mo.re Safely teach. The serpent 
will sting you; biut in this case, if 1 cannot 
convince^ I will not over-rule.” 

Rhoda felt the weight of authority in 
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the emphasis which Sir James laid upon 
the word thisi and felt it^as a hardship. 
She was conscious that wherever else she 
had failed, her obedience had been per¬ 
fect; and had hoped to have spared 

her pride the mortification of having it 

; 

pressed upon her ■notice: but this was 
only the beginning of her vexations on 
this score* The growing moroseness of 
Sir James made her every day more and 
more sensible of her dependance upon his 
will. 

His affections unanswered, his hopes 
disappointed, his vanity mortified; nei¬ 
ther his unextinguished love, nor the 
respect ‘that he felt for the purity and 
dignity of character displayed by Rhod^ 
ator even the compassion which at times 
arose within his breast, fot* the fate which 
at nineteen she had imposed upon her¬ 
self, could preserve, unbfoken, the equa¬ 
nimity of his temper. 

Tell mC) where is the man that in si-‘ 
mihr circumstances would not equally^ 
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have failed? Rhoda could not now say. 
Sir James likes whatever I like on the 
contrary, she might more truly have said, 
" Sir James likes nothing that I like/* 
There were moments when the sound of 
her voice alone would irritate bis feelings 
beyond the power of his self-command: 
hence a peevishness foi which no cause 
appeared, or a sternness of control for 
which nothing on Rhoda’s part gave oc- 
casion, seemed to betray the bitterest 
dislike to a creature, whom of all others 
existing he loved the best; loved with 
increasing ardour, with an intenseness 
of passion that made him wretched. He 
was but too sensible of his own harshness, 
J}ut he sought rather to justify thau to 
repress it. He had tried indulgence and 
complacency,—rhe believed that he had 
been repaid with ingratitude; and in re- 
sorting now to ^severity, he endeavoured 
to persuade himself that it was less from 
■ the austerity of his feelings, than from 
the strict guardianship which he was 
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bound to exercise tovirards a wife, who 
neglected to provide for her safety by 
cultivating an afleotiou for her husband, 
Rlioda, on her part, forgot that this culti¬ 
vation was as much her duty as to obey 
him; and that it was not less so sedulously 
to endeavour to make him love her: but 
sbe rather resentedhe imagined diminu¬ 
tion of affection as an offence, than la¬ 
mented it as a misfortune, which she was 
called upon, if possible, to remedy; she 
sought therefore only to place her. own 
conduct beyond the reach of common 
censure, and became careless how little 
she contributed to the happiness of Sir 
James, or conciliated his good will. 

She had no wounded affections to 
^struggle with, and possessing from naCture 
a temper, which, however ^warm, was 
neither slightly irritable, nor at all vin¬ 
dictive/ she opposed only silence to Sir 
James's ill-humour; and if.she did not 
condescend to disarm him by sweetness * 
or gaiety, she forbore to provoke him^ 
even by. the most reasonable vindication. 
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or the gentlest remonstrance: but such 
forbearance gave not happiness to herself, 
nor bestowed it upon Sir Janies. His, 
apparent uneasiness awakened at times 
her compassion for him3 and she would 
then question her heart, whether any 
mode of conduct on her part could more 
contribute to an en<t, * which, if accom- 
plished, must certainly lessen both Sir 
James’s chagrins and her own. - 

I could, indeed, be more at home,’* 
thought she; but it does not appear that 
Sir James would be more happy if I were. 
By the eagerness with which he flies from 
his own house, and by the few hours that 
he passes there, I must conclude that he 
findsj at least, amusement elsewhere; and 
I cannot now even amuse, Why should 
I seclude myself from that, which, if it 
makes not my. happiness, preserves me 
horn the misery of memory? In the 
earlier part pi my marriage, I might, per* 
haps, have exchanged dissipation for 
home, and have found peace of mind, at 
least, in administering to Sir James’s 



ivishes. Now the alternative is, the 
distraction of thought wjj^ich preserves 
me from reflection, or the reflection that 
would make me miserable. I do not owe 
to Sir James's present disposition the 
latter part of the alternative.** 
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CHAP. TJX. 



** So glozed the Te^jpter !'* 

Mihon. 


From the forlorn sensations which such 
reasonings ’ failed not to create, Rhoda 
flew for relief to the company of her 
friend: the remedy was at first infallible; 
by degrees it became less so. Nature had 
not designed Rhoda for a pupil to Lady 
JEmily; she could not move in a sphere 
whe^e self alone was the centre; and 
while she continded to be gratified by Lady 
Emily’s flattery, dazzled by her talents, 
and amused by ,her conversation, her af¬ 
fection was chilled by the worldly and 
selfish spirit which brol^e out from under 
all this splendid drapery. From wonder¬ 
ing why Lady Emily’s company did not 
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satisfy, as in time past, she began to dis¬ 
cern some reasons why it should not. 
Amidst the strongest claims,to the most, 
incautious and undesigning of characters, 
Rhoda thought that she sometimes de¬ 
tected the traces of art, which awakened 
at once suspicions ofithe genuineness of 
the afiections and th^ principles of Lady 
Emily; her thoughts flew back to the 
lucid sincerity and honest love of Lady 
Randolf and Miss Wyburg. 

What a prodigal have 1 been,’' 
thought she, “ in friendship and in love f 
Who might have been so rich? Who can 
be more poor ?” ^ 

Pondering these thoughts with a cor* 
respondent heaviness of heart, she one^ 
mbrning stopped at her bookseller s shop 
to inquire after a new publication. As 
she was questioning the man^from the 
window of the carriage, a*geptleman^is- 
sued from the shop, whom she instantly 
recognised as Mr. Ponsonby. She saw, 
by bis sudden start, that he also recog- 



iiised her. His impulse seemed to 
bej as in their former interview, to escape^ 
but, with a recollected air, he stopt, bowed 
respectfully, and hurried on. 

** I still reign in that heart P' said Rho- 
da to herself^ and the flood of recollec¬ 
tions and regrets which followed bore 
down all present thoughts, all present de¬ 
signs, and left the bookseller waiting in 
astonished expectation for the unfinished 
sentence. 

Shall the books be sent to Brook- 
street, my lady said the man. 

Sir!” replied Rhoda. 

The man repeated the question. 

“ What books F said Rhoda; and as 
rbe said it, another apparition again 
changed the current of her thoughts. 

Lord William St. Quintin’s voice from 
the opposite side of the carriage made 
lier turn h^r eyes that way, and the plea* 
sure with ivhich she beheld him was in- 
stantly apparent 

“ Are you then at length arrived said 
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she. ** How much hate we wanted you! 
Where can you have bnried yourself sa 
Jong 

Where/' replied Lord William, with 
a sigh, it might have been best that 1 
had remained. Had I the wisdom of a 
child, 1 should hot again run into dan¬ 
ger." , 

I hope/' said Rhoda^ ‘‘ that all those 
clouds which obscured your family hori¬ 
zon have passed; and that now you are 
come amongst us, it will be to enjoy your- 
sclf/» . 

That will depend upon others rather' 
than myself,” replied Lord William 3 “ but 
are the gay pantomimes of this busy place 
as attractive to you as those suh^me 
scenes in which you were so enwrapt 
during the ever-to-be-regretted days of 
the Isle of Wight ? If they are, I shall 
envy the versatility of your taste." 

As the lord of countless flocks might 
envy the possessor of the single ewe 
lamb," said Rhoda, laughing. ** Youj 
must be an ajtered personage if 'Wjnj 



versatility of taste can be the object of 
your envy,” , 

I am an altered man,” replied Lord 
William; and however perverse it may 
seem, I prefer the ptiins of stability to 
the pleasures of change.** 

“ And yet you enVy my supposed 
variableness of taste ?” 

Oh 1 une fafon de parler ; for, en ve- 
riti, I would not exchange my sombre 
immutability for the gayest of your 
changeable colours; if I may so say with¬ 
out offence to my dear Lady Osbourne.” 

am more of your mind, perhaps, 

; than you are aware,’* replied Rhoda; 
; •• and though you will hear of me as the 
I most - fluttering of the gilded butterflies 
that skim the flowers of this gay parterre, 
iyet I verily long for a place whereon to 
jrest, and spread my wings no more.” 

? << And is not suqh a spot to be found 

:;in Brook-street?” ^aid Lord William, 
ipith a penetrating look. 

« Of course,** replied Rhoda, blushing; 

tL 

but I was speaking of more general 
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society. That little agreeable couisin of 
yours. Lady Emily, is gi(jted with the 
power of perpetual motion, and can find 
amusement in nothing else. The argu¬ 
ment of making the most of her time, 
leaves her really no time to enjoy any 
thing/ 

" Is she not a'Selightful fbeature 
said Lord William. “ I anticipated the 
mutual affection that you would find in 
each other; I understand you are much 
together.” 

Almost insepareibly so,” said Rhoda: 

I am going to her now.^* 

“ Would it be presuming too much, to 
ask you to take me with you ?” 

Oh I not in the least,” said Rh(^« 
u Open the door,'’ said.she to the foot¬ 
man. 

“ You are not going aw^y without 
giving your orders to that poor man,” 
said Lord William, wh^ has, with such 
exemplary patience, abided tbe^result of 
our colloquy.” 
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Kboda coloured with the recollection 
of all that hafl passed in hermind since 
she had begun to speak to* him, and find* 
ing it impossible to piece the chain of 
thought which had been so suddenly 
broken, simply said that she would call 
again/’ and drove away to Lady Emily’s, 
“ This is exactly is I could wish it/* 
said Lady Emily, when she saw Rhoda 
and Lord William enter together. My 
dear Lady Osbourne begins, I fear, to 
weary of the eternal poulet ; but I hope, 
with the piquant sauce of my spirited 
cousin, she may ehdure it a little longer.” 
“ If my dear little chicken,” said Rhoda, 
would be a little less locomotive, she 
would want no auxiliary to her all-suffi¬ 
ciency ; but I confess that this unceasing 
jQattery does really wrong me.” 

Oh! you*and 1 will domesticate the, 
little fidgetting animal,” said Lord Wil¬ 
liam. ** To begio; of the ten places where 
‘ you are engaged to-nijght, I require you 
to give up six. Let us meet here at aa 
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early hour, take care that your coffee is 
good, and trust us for ' the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul.*” 

Agreed 1” said Lady Emily 5 " the 
novelty will at least have charms ^ and 
no wyou must be gone,my good cousin,for 
1 have studied two on three wise sentences 
winch your hobbysi^p must not hear,” 

" j4u revoirj then!** said Lord William, 
kissing the hand of his fair hostess^ and 
gently pressing that of Rhoda. " We 
meet in the evening.** 

" That’s the best creature existing 
said Lady Emily; " but he suffers his 
happiness to be at the mercy of every 
beat of his heart,” 

It is not exactly so, that T should 
■^bave praised hinr,” said Rhoda* ^ 
" Oh I you see him but as the world 
sees him; he * fools it to the top of its 
bent,’ and then is supposed to be one of 
its greatest fools ^ but were ^ou once to 
see him in his home dress, you would find 
that he is the fool of nature, not of the 
world.” . 
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I certainly thought him a very dil^' 
ferent man in the Isle of Wight, to what 
he had appeared in more general society.” 

" And you saw him there only partially 
unveiledi but let thia pass; I want to 
talk of myself, and not of my sapient 
cousin. In a word, .my dear, I want your 
advice, your assist^ice; I am in the 
most tantalizing position possible. My 
London campaign, you know, was to 
have finished in a week’s time. While I 
believecl my fate inevitable, I submitted 
to it with the resigpation'of a martyr j but 
if I, could jump _over one fortnight, I 
should escape the stake for at least an¬ 
other month to come ;yet with this heaven 
in view, I fear purgatory must be my 
poition.” 

“ Let me understand you,” said Rboda, 
you baye sp jumbled ydur metaphors, 
and have expressed yourself so figurative¬ 
ly, that I cannot guess what you would be 
ai.” 

** So it is when we would rather insinu¬ 
ate than explain; but the plain l^nglish of 
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the matter, my dear, is this: Mr. Gran** 
tham will not incur the expense of hou'se 
rent one hour beyond the day to which 
he originally agreed; but be would have 
no objection to remaining in town a few 
weeks longer, if he were relieved from 
this burthen. Now, my dear friend, 
Lady Hampton, best-hearted and 
best-tempered creature breathing, is 
luckily obliged to go into the country in 
three weeks time: she offers to lend me. 
her house-—a beautiful house, just the 
thing that 1 should like to inhabit—^for 
as long as I want it, if I c^n only ma- ' 
nage to get oyer this intervening fort¬ 
night.** 

“ And will not Mr, Grantham——** 
Oh! don*t talk of It, my dear; lie 
would as soon- part with tWenty-four 
drops of his heart's blood, aa the twenty- 
four guineas necessary to ^ive me this in¬ 
dulgence, and I am at my Wits’ end to 
get over the difficulty; for 1 confess that 
it does mortify me to the quick to lose so 
much pleasure for so paltry a consider* 
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ation; besides the kindness that I should 
do my dear Lady Hampton^ in saving 
her some weeks’ expense in having her 
house taken care of; and she can’t let it 
because it may happen that her son may 
return* from the continent^ and then she 
must come to towmto meet him; and so, 
liltween my love ^or myself, and my 
love for Lady Hampton, I am ready to 
cry for vexation.” 

I see no way,*' replied Rhoda, of 
' making all these odds even.,’ but that 
you should become my guest for this 
important fortnight, which 1 am afraid it 
is not in our power to strike out of the 
calendar/' 

Oh! on no account whatever, my 
clear friend,” cried Lady Emily j “ I hope 
you do not believe that such a thought 
could enter, my head^ I would rather 
never see dear London again than be 
accessary,•even to the possibilityy of add* 
ing one shade to the darkness of Sir 
James’s brow.” 

« Do you suppose,” said Bhpda, gaily. 
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•^hat 1 have no house but the one iu 
Brook>$treet F This house is mine; 1 have 
taken it from the day when you were to 
have left it^ and I hope you will inhabit 
it till you can go to Lady Hampton’s/* 
Lady Emily, with well acted surprise, 
looked for a moment *at Rhoda, as if 
doiAted what she he&rd: then casting up 
her bright eyes to heaven, and finally 
folding her beautiful arms round her 
friend, she murmured out, Excellent, 
charming, generous creature! How, 
how shall 1 thank you, how love you 
as you deserve? But no, no, I would 
not abuse such goodness for the world j 
yet how shall I part from so much kind¬ 
ness ?” 

* IT 

Oh! fie! my dear Lad^ Emily,^* re¬ 
plied Rhoda, how can you so estimate, 
so overrate such a trifle? I "should have 
been ashamed to have offeree} it, had I 
not hoped you would have considered 
that meum and tuum make iio part of the 
distinction between us/* 

“ On one condition,** replied Lady 
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jEmily, “ I will suspend all thoughts that 
it does; you shall have a ixiortgage^on 
my pin money, which you know is al¬ 
ready so deeply engaged, that 1 fear you 
will think but ill of the security.” 

Such as it is,” replied Rhoda, “ 1 am 
A^ing to take it; ^nd so that matter is 
settled, and need be 'tliought of no m^ipe.” 

Yes; but how shall I manage with 
Mr. Grantham ?” said Lady'Emily: ‘^for 
he has different notions of meum and tuum 
to yours and mine, and would, I verily 
believe, rather live for a fortnight in a 
garret for. which he paid himself, than in 
a palace at the cost of another.” 

** I cannot help you there,'' replied 
R^oda; the simple truth is generally 
the best, and I hope Mr. Grantham will 
not refuse me the pleasure of retainipg 
you with me, upon my own terms.". 

** The simple truth will not do wuth all 
constitutions, any more than the simple 
element,” replied Lady Emily; “ bullion 
kself, my sweet friend, must have some 
alloy to make it fit for vulgar use; and 
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so must truth : but the adulteration shall 
be»4ii this case, as slight as possible; for 
nobody can abominate trick and subter¬ 
fuge more than myself; of this you may 
be assured.” 

With how much, or how little, of this 
necessary adiilteratioh Lady Emily 
tlecLthe.matter witlTMr. Grantham, will, 
perhaps, never be known; but by some 
proportion she made it so palatable, 
that there appeared no- objection On his 
part to accepting Khoda’s kindness, and 
this in the way the most agreeable to her¬ 
self. Her delicacy was not hurt by any Un¬ 
due acknowledgment; it was impossible 
to guess, by word, or look, or symptom 
of any kind, that he was conscious pf 
trying her any obligation. 
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CHAP. LX. 


** Benetted mind with villanfea V* 


After this transaction^ things went on 
in their usual course^ unless that Lady 
Emily now spent a very considerable 
part of many evenings at home^ and what 
was still more extraordinary, with appa* 
^rent satisfaction to herself. Dinners and 
gening parties made no part of Mr. 
Grantham*s concessions in the treaty fo& 
the London journey, and therefore Lady 
Emily’s house had hitherto been little 
more to her rthan a lodgl^, or a place 
where the Card^ and invitations of her ac¬ 
quaintance might be left, and from whence 
she could date her acceptance of their civi- 
iiities* Noone wa§ admitt^ within itsdoors. 
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except Rhoda and a very few of lier most 
intimate friends^ before whoip^ as she said, 
she “ iie^ not blush to be seen in such a 
hole/* .J?l€ir family connexions were nu¬ 
merous, ^nd between them and her more 
general iicquaintance, it was seldom that 
she dinod^at home; and when she did, it 
was alone, as Mr. Grantham could always 
find a more agreeable engagement than a 
tctc»d tete witli Lady Emily. But now she 
frequently engaged Rhoda to eat a mut¬ 
ton chop” with her, and sometimes their 
sober colloqu}'' was enlivened by Lord 
William St, Quint in, who would drop in, 
as it were, by accident, and beg to share 
their frugal meal. This he would often 
embellish by a luxurious dessert of the 
rarest fruit, or the most delicious ices. 
The conversation would tlieh turn wholly 
on the charm of freedom from all cere.i 
mony,—the higher relish of love and 
a dinner of herbs,*’ to all the* most re- 
fined mysteries of the culinary art, chilled 
by frigid indifference, or rendered nauseous 
by pride, ^pertinence, and ostentation. 
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Uliodu on those points said little^ but 
she felt niore^than the others said; and no 
sooner did Lord William perceive^that she 
did so, than lie gave the cnrrefct of. dis¬ 
course another turn. He exchaiTged sen¬ 
timent for amusement, wise sayings for 
satirical anecdotes; or he spoke of poetry, 
painting, natural history, till one, at least, 
of his charmed auditors, forgot “ all sea¬ 
sons and their change/' and Lady Emily 
was obliged to remind her guests-of their 
several engagements, and to break up the 
cougress. 

' I3iit not alone did Rhoda owe the de- 
Jights of Lord William’s conversation to 
Mdiat she believed to be accidental causes. 
Lady Emily, by degrees, and as a matter 
of choice, now drew round her, without 
any direct or* formal invitation, “ a few 
chosenfrientl/!/’till she often found her tiny 
drawing-room filled by five or six persons,. 
who, she skid, were “all animated by tlie 
same ethereal spark as themselves, and 
wdio knew equally to appreciate and to 
enjoy the precious moments thus stolen 
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from the heartless world.” To the cause 
of such a change in the daste of Lady 
Emily, Rhoda did not advert; she sup* 
posed it to arise from the actual pleasure 
that site took in a conversation which 
pleased herself so well, and it was suffi¬ 
cient to satisfy her, 'thatby these means 
she ceased to be handed about, without 
peace or cessation, from place to place, 
to no praiseworthy purpose, and with 
little present pleasure^. 

Of these chosen friends,” thus assem¬ 
bly, the majority were females; buf 
there were enough of the other sex to take 

V' 

away all appearance of any particular 
end in view, from Lord William being 
the constant and sole cicisbeo. To Rho- 
it appeared tliat he was there more 
than others, onlv on account of his rela^ 
tionship and intimate frielidship with 
Lady Emily, who would o5ten^ say, that 
she considered him as a brother, an 
elder brother, to whose friendship and 
advice she owed more, perhaps, than her 
vanity wotild be willing to avow;”'and 
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she would add, Lord William in an in¬ 
stance, iny dear Lady Osbourne, that 
there is no sex in friendship. It would be 
difficult to find any female who could ex¬ 
ceed him in the delicacy and disinterest¬ 
edness of his friendly attachments. The 
more you know hint, the more you will 
know this." 

Rhoda already thought that nothing 
could be added to her knowledge on this 
head; she was persuaded to believe that 
she now saw Lord William, for the first 
time, in his true character; and this cha¬ 
racter appeared to her to unite every 
quality of the head and heart that could 
fit him for a friend : ardent, but discreet; 
partial, but sincere; zealous for others, 
disinterested for himself. She could not 
be unconscious of the influence that she 
possessed over his mind and heart; but 

the marks of,it were so guarded, so re- 

% 

spectful, so delicate, that she would have 
denied to others, as she did to herself, 
ih^t it partook of the nature of Jove. For 
tb^:|rroof of this, the argument,, that when 
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she was disengaged, he sought her only 
as a friend, she thought ynanswerable; 
and she imagined that she understood < 
why an aflection, so warm from its very 
birth, and now proved to be so lasting, 
should have been thus bounded. He had 
found moments wherein to insinuate em¬ 
barrassment of circumstances, occasioned 
by generosity to others; family distresses 
mitigated at his cost; sorrows for the in¬ 
discretions of others, which had taken 
from him all thought or care for his own 
liappiness; and all this with so light a 
pencil, that though the form, designed to 
be delineated, remained on her mind, she 
could not point out the lines by which it 
had been traced. In fact, the figure owed 
Jts distinctness more to the ground on 
which it rested, than to the strokes by 
which it vvas described. It was the vanity 
of Rhoda, even still more than the profli¬ 
gate skill of Lord William, thht produced 
the effect he sought; it was under the influ- * 
ence of this vanity that she firmly believed, 
herself, yven though it would have been 
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impossible to have explained to another 
why she belii^ved it, that when be . first 
saw her, he thought her the most lovely 
of created beings; the creature to whom 
he could'have dedicated his whole exist¬ 
ence, but that the imperious voice of duty 
had silenced the pleadings of inclination: 
that hopeless of being himself the instru¬ 
ment to raise her to the height of station 
which she was eminently formed to 
adorn, his second care had been, not to 
suffer self-indnlgence to interpose even 
the shadow of an obstac le to tisc success 
of some happier man. With this clue, 
which Lord William had so artfully put 
into her head, Rhoda could account, very 
satisfactorily to her vanity, for all that 
had ever displeased or disappointed hec.. 
in the manners of Lord William; and by 
the same means she could understand the 
more open affection which he now avowed 
for her. He could no longer be misunder¬ 
stood ; his friendship could now be only 
friendship, and friendship on her part 
might consist with all her oth^r duties^ 
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Did not Mr. Grantham allow of this friendw 
ship for Lady Emily ? Toiher domestic 
chagrins Lord William appeared to be 
insensible; he saw,he understood nothing. 
Of Sir James he seldom spoke; and never, 
but with respect and esteem. His whole 
purpose in life, at this time, seemed to 
be confined to the gratification of Rhoda. 
A wish expressed in the most careless man¬ 
ner, the slightest hint of any thing that 
she wanted, immediately produced their 
object; still more frequently did his an¬ 
ticipation out-run her desire. Books, 
prints, information, rarities, and baubles 
of every kind were spread over the tables 
of Lady Emily's drawing-room, and fur¬ 
nished inexhaustible topics for those 
evening hours which were now become 
the charm of Rhoda’s life. • Ste lived hut 
while she enjoyed them. The rest of her 
time was a blank that would have been 
intolerable, had it not been for the ex¬ 
pectation of their return; yet would she 
not fear Lord William, nor mistrust her¬ 
self. Another gloss, another veil was 
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never wanting, when she wished to con¬ 
ceal from her understanding what her 
senses could not but perceive. 

She persuaded herself that slie had now 
fallen into sonvething of that select society 
which she had originally pleased herself 
with the hopes of being able to draw 
around her 3 something of that rational 
disposal of time, which had been at once 
the object of her ajliniration at Temple 
Harcoort, and the vision of her liope 
after she had become Lady Osbourne.* 
It is true that here she was not the first 
mover 3 her vanity had not that triumph 
to boast, but its gratifications were not 
therefore scanty; and where her taste 
was so fully indulged, she felt no vanity, 
and sought no honours. ^ 

Had Rhodsi followed her own inclina¬ 
tion, she would never have left her own 
liouse,excepttohaveentered Lady Emily’s; 
but from ’ such an indiscretion, arising 
from an unconsciousness of intending ill, 
she was guarded by her less innocent 
and more subtle associates. Lady Emily 
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compelled her to appear somewhat in 
the world” every night, and Lord Wil¬ 
liam would suggest the epicurism of sus¬ 
pending their favourite pursuits, to ren¬ 
der their relish more exquisite. 

Lord William was always of her party 
ill public. The openness of his attentions, 
no less than her general good opinion of 
him, contributed to lull to sleep all sus¬ 
picion of any sinister designs on his part. 
All appeared frank and above boai^; 
and in a world, where she heard daily of 
the unreproved friendship of youiig un¬ 
married men for young married women, 
and where it was made a point of can¬ 
dor to believe, in spite of the strongest 
appearances to the contrary, that there 
.was no harm meant, and no barm done, 
it did not occur to her, that in a con¬ 
nexion so unattended by jnystery, and 
where she knew that all was so perfectly 
innocent as hers with Lord William 
St. Quintin, she could incur any cen- ’ 
sure; ahd while she thus believed her-, 
self secute from the blame of others, she 

1*5 





upprehendeci no danger frohi her own 
sentiments, under a consciousness that, 
however her taste might delight in the 
conversation of Lord William, or her va¬ 
nity be gratified by his devotion, the real 
affections of her heart, that preference 
which she supposec^ Sir James could 
alone, with justice, reprove, was given to 
another. But in the mean time she for¬ 
got, or neglected to promote, the domes¬ 
tic happiness of Sir James. He did not 
interfere with her mode of passing her 
time; he was never of her party in pub¬ 
lic; and if she thought of him at all, it 
was to suppose that he was indifferent 
about her. 
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CHAP. LXI. 


Is not this man jealous? 

I never saw this before.'* 

Shakspeare, 

Sir James, however, was not an inat¬ 
tentive observer of what, was passing. 
He had remarked that Rhoda was much 
oftener at home alone than formerly; 
.that she w^as more meditative and more 
retired: yet he knew from herself, that 
instead of Lady Emily’s sUaring her so¬ 
litary dinner in Brook-street, which she 
had been hitherto accustomed to do, 
w’hen they were not, either of them, • 
otherwise engaged, the meeting was now 
always %t the house of Lady Emily. He 
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wondered why this should he so. He 
questioned Rhoda, who could, however, 
only give him the Scime reason which 
Lady Emily had given her, “ that Lady 
Emily liked the arrangement better.'’ 

From others Sir James had heard of 
** the delightful evenings that were pass¬ 
ed, by a happy knot of friends, at Lady 
Emily’s.” He inquired from Rhoda who 
composed this happy knot of friends 
and heard the names only of those, whom 
the world agreed to designate, honour¬ 
able men,”—all “ honourable men and 
women.” “ And,” said Rhoda, “ it is all 
accidental. I don’t know how it has hap¬ 
pened. Lady Emily had a cold—I stay¬ 
ed at home with her; Ladv St. John 
called to carry me to Mrs. Thompson’s i 
we seduced her, and kept her with us; 
and we liked our evening so well that we 
boasted of it 5 and then others would come 

' i 

loo;—but it is mere accident. We never 
know when we shall meet, or who will 
come: 1 wonder people speak of it at all.” 

Sir James fancied that in this simple 
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tale, which was really all the truth that 
Rhoda knew of the matter, there was 
something artificial; some wish to lessen 
the importance, or to shade the charms 
of a meeting which he had heard described 
in such glowing colours, and in which he 
had been assured tVfat Rlioda took much 

t 

delight; a truth, which, if she did not at 
this moment avow to Sir James, it was 
not that she felt any reason for conceal¬ 
ing it, but that she thought the pleasures 
she so highly relished were not such as 
lie could either appreciate or taste; and 
she therefore forbore to speak of them, as 
we avoid dwelling on the charms of a 
prospect to the blind. 

But it was not so that Sir James con- 
^strued her reserve; for he bad already 
begun to believe her capalJle of art. His 
brow, became contracted; he spoke harsh¬ 
ly 5 Rhoda defended the fiociety; he be¬ 
came irritated, and forbad Rhoda, in the 
tone of peremptory command, “ any 
more to dine at Lady Emily’s house, or . 
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to make one of a coterie of so equivocal 
a nature.” i 

Rhoda first heard with astonishment^ 
then felt with resentment, and then burst 
into tears of grief, 

“ I forewarned you/* said Sir James, 
coldly and sternly, of the pernicious 
influence that Lady Emily would obtain 
over your mind, time enough to have 
spared you the mortification which you 
now feel, but you refused to listen to 
me;—nor has the insight, that you must 
now have into her character, been suffir 

9 

cient to break an intimacy which, if per¬ 
sisted in, will lead to your destruction.— 
If you will not save yourself, I must 
save you, at whatever cost to your feel¬ 
ings.” 

Of what do you accuse me ? Of what 
do you suspect Lady Emily ?” said Rho¬ 
da, tremblings with a variety of emotions, 
which left her less under the control of 
her reason than she had ever been in her 
life. 
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“ I accuse you,’* said Sir James, of 
not loving your husband; of neglecting 
his happiness; of preferring another to 
him * and I suspect Lady Emily of aiding 
and abetting the nefarious designs of that 
other.” 

Oh, gracious heaven f* said Rhoda, 
as her thought, ‘ quick as an angel’s 
wing,’ glanced from the image of Mr. 
Ponsonby and rested on that of Lord 
William. " Have I lived to hear this?'* 
The proof that you deserve not the 
accusation,’* replied Sir James, without 
any change of voice, “ will lie in the rea^ 
diness with which you give up till inti¬ 
macy with the company that is so dis¬ 
agreeable to me. I believe that hitherto 
you have been unconscious of your dan¬ 
ger; if you wish to shun it/ you will feel 
grateful for the guardianship I exercise; 
but if you persist in your present mode 
of life, I shall have reason to believe that 
you wish to incur it.*’ 

“Danger?—From whom ?’* said Rhoda. 
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“ From Lord William St, ^uintin/’ 
replied Sir James. 

** From Lord William St. Quintin ?— 
Danger from Lord William?” repeated 
Rhoda. how you wrong him!-— 

How you disgrace yourself!’* 

He shall not, at least, disgrace me,” 
said Sir James, his under lip quivering 
with passion. 

Insult me no farther,” said Rhoda. 

I cannot, cannot bear it.** And she 
would have rushed out of the room. 

Stay !•* said Sir James. 1 com¬ 
mand you to stay I I meant not to have 
raised this storm—I ought not—for what 
have I said respecting yourself but what 
I and you knew too well before ? The 
warning, that I have given you against 
others, cannbt be unnecessary if it be 
offensivemay be your preservation; 
but, that it may, there must be no vio¬ 
lence,—no abruptness in your proceed¬ 
ings. I reiterate my prohibition as to 
dining at Lady Emily's, and with respect 
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to those noii-descript evening rendez¬ 
vous; but, in all other respects, proceed 
as you have done. Lady Emily may dine 
liere ; you may appear with Lady Emily 
in public; but, if you wish to preserve 
my good opinion, you vnll gently, and 
by degrees, break Uie ties that are be¬ 
tween yon.” 

“ Unjust!—barbarous!—cruel !** cried 
Rhoda, in an agony of feeling that left 
her no power of reflection. And how 
much farther does your disgraceful pro¬ 
hibition extend ?” said she, with angry 
contempt. 

“ Not a jot fcirther, I acquit you, 
even of a thought, that angels might not 
hear. Break the shackles in "which you 
are held by Lady Emily, aixl I will trust 
the rest to your own purity and sense of 
rectitude.*’ 

And saying these words, Sir James 
withdrew. 

Rhoda remained in a tumult of mind 
which wasK little short of distraction. It 
was at this moment, when every angry 
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passion was alive, when she smarted with 
wounded pride, and writhed in the agony 
of too late repentance, and when almost 
the very wish to do right was extinct, 
that Lady Emily entered the room. 

Concealment, at such an instant, was 
impossible. She poured forth all her sor¬ 
rows, all her injuries, and all her resent¬ 
ments into the bosom of her friend; and 
vowed, while she wept upon that soft 
support, “ that no -inducement, no duty 
should tear her from such a friend, from 
such a counsellor.” 

Lady Emily also \nade her vows; but 
they were not such as reached the ears 
of llhoda. Indignation swelled her heart, 
and vengeance ruled her mind; but her 
eye beamed only compassion, and her 
voice uttered only the sounds of tender¬ 
ness. 

My sweet friend,*^ cried she, be 
.composed,*!—be calm. Your sorrows, I 
confess, bear somewhat of a harsher as¬ 
pect than such sorrows commonly as¬ 
sume; but they are not without mitiga- 



lion ; they are not without remedy, la- 
juriously as 1 am treated by Sir James, 
I can still be Just to him. In his coh- 
sciousness tliat he does not deserve the 
jewel he possesses, 1 admit the apology 
lor the unworthy suspicions, with which 
he has outraged botluyou and me.—We 
cannot be angry with those whom we 
despise, still less with those we pity;— 
and if you will allow me to say so, my 
dear, I really do pity Sir James. He is in 
a fair way to make himself completely 
ridiculous, as well as very miserable; 
but he has nobody to blame except him¬ 
self, nor shall there be any body else to 
blame, my dear Lady Osbourne, I appeal 
to you ifever, byword or deed, I instigated 
you to contravene the most extravagant 
whim of this tyrant husband. Never did 
I before give you reason to Ijelieve that 
1 thought him so,—but it would beaffecta- 
tion to dissemble now. He iy tyrant, 
—but, alas 1 he is your husband;—and 
unless you are prepared for the bold 
measure of separation,—a course that I 
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would by no means advise, you would 
in that cas^ give up too much ;—unless 
- you resolve on this, it will not become 
your honour to be marked in the world 
as a headstrong, rebellious wife, strug¬ 
gling who shall finally prevail. You 
know not, my dear, what a flood of im¬ 
pertinences such a character would let in 
upon you; nor liovv the tenderest, the 
most disinterested of your friends would 
regret for you such an imputation. Nor 
must the world pity you: guard the se¬ 
cret that you deserve its pity, as you 
would the immediate jewel of your 
soul.” Sir James’s prohibitions must be 
cornplie^yvith ; but let them be so com¬ 
plied with, as that they may appear your 
own choice. Thus you will best disap** 
point whatever malice there may be in 
such arbitn^ry restrictions ; and thus will 
you best preserve your own dignity. 
Do not fear but that we can easily find 
hours in which to indemnify ourselves for 
the happy dinners, and the de¬ 

licious evenings that are so barbarously 
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ravished from us. We owe such indem- 

* V 

nification to ourselves; and, surely, we are 
enfranchised, by the tyranny of our ruler, 
from all beyond the letter of our duty.” 

“ If I could think so,*’ replied Rhoda, 
I should not be the happier: I cannot 
live a lie:—I would rather, at once, go 
down into the country, and cry myself 

I 

into my grave, than bear about * the 
mockery of woe,’ making pretensions to 
a happiness that I do not feel.** 

You have a strange predilection for 
martyrdom, my dear,** replied Lady 
Emily; “ but I hope to convince you 
that you may go to heaven upon wiser 
terms. Come, clear that sweet brow of 
yours; let him see that you despise the. 
meanness of his suspicions, evien while 
you obey his mandates ; and if you suffer 
him to suspect that even his,sdcred peN 
son does not wholly escape from this feel¬ 
ing, it may make him something more 
careful how he again offends you.” 

Surely,” said Rhoda, this is not the 
w«y to conciliate Sir James 
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Conciliate Sir James, my dear! 
What Sisyphus laboiir are you thinking 
of? Pray let the stone remain at the 
bottom of the mountain, or you may be 
crushed by the rebound. No, no, my 
sweet friend, do nothing that he forbids, 
but shackle not yourself with scruples as 
to what he disapproves. Beyond a literal 
obedience, we are, we ought to be, free 
agents. If our lords would have the sa¬ 
crifice of the heart, they should know 
how to win it; and having won, to keep 
it: but this is not a husband's art. A^^hat 
are all the matrimonial attentions in the 
world, compared to the assiduities of such 
a friend as Lord William ?” 

“ I must intreat, my dear Lady Emi¬ 
ly,” said Rhoda, earnestly, “ that you 
will not let h word of all this escape to 
Lord William. I would not, needlessly, 
grieve his friendly heart; and 1 should 
blush to appear before him in the light 
of a suspected wife.” 

You may depend upon my discre¬ 
tion,” replied Lady Emily, " as far as Sir 
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Junit's will allow me to be discreet; in 
the latter particular most especially, for 
I dread throat-oiitting, and such horrors. 
But how are we wholly to veil Sir James’s 
injurious imputatio.is, when the conse¬ 
quence must be the sacrifice of those de¬ 
lightful Attic hours, .in. which we have 
so revelled ? Must female caprice, that 
broad-shouldered support of every folly/ 
bear the burthen?^’ 

“ I should be mortified,’’ said Rhoda, 

if Lord William should think me ca¬ 
pricious; and yet he must not know how 
miserable I am.” 

“ The exact degree, my dear,” said 
•* 

Lady Emily, ‘‘ nobody but yourself can 
tell; for it is what you please to make ir. 
But do you really suppose that Lord 
W^illiam has now to learn that Sir James 
is a brute ?” 

“ Oh I do not speak so,” said Rhoda; 
‘‘ Sir James, does not deserve"^such an 
epithet. Lord William’s delicacy might 
instruct you better. If he does, indeed, 
suspect that I am less happy than he 
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wishes me, never did he wound my ear 
with the slightest hint of the sort; and 
for this I esteem him, I think, even more 
than for all his other good qualities.” 

‘ ‘ Nor have I been apt before,” said 
Lady Emily, so to transgress; but, 
considering how I«am implicated in the 
present injustice, I hope I may be par¬ 
doned one wry word.” 

Oh! pardon me,” said Rhoda; “ I 
am miserable and I am peevish.*' 

“ The cure for both is in 3’^our hands,” 
returned Lady Emily. " I little thought 
to have fallen into such a discussion 
when I flew to you upon the wings of 
delight and joy. I am enchanted with 
my new abode; now 1 breathe the atmo¬ 
sphere that is congenial with me; now I 
feel once nfore as 1 did before matri¬ 
mony had rshorn me of half my beam?. 
I give a little dinner to-da}^ to celebrate my 
cnlargefritnt; and I came for the express 
purpose of saying that you must grace it.” 

Who is your party?” said Rhoda. 

" Our usual chosen few.” 
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Then it is forbidden fruit to me,** 
said Rhoda. 

" Not at all,** replied Lady Emily; 

it is neither a tiU-d-tite dinner, nor one 
of those non-descript evening rendezvous 

so candidly stigmatized by your ■■ .. ■ 

1 would not offend you, my dear; but 
really, I cannot just now think of a word 
that you would like, so let him pass as a 
non-descript himself. What I invite ycu 
to, is an orderly family dinner, given ac¬ 
cording to the most established rules, 
with my lady at the head of the table, 
and my lord at the foot.** 

Does Mr. Grantham dine at home ?’* 
said Rlioda, eagerly. 

** Certainly,'* replied Lady Epily. 
Would it be possible,'* 'said Rhoda, 
timidly, to include Sir James in the 
party?** • 

Impossible r returned. Lady Emily, 
haughtily. “ Not even my friendship for 
you, my dear, could induce me so to con¬ 
descend; it would be to kiss the hand 
that struck ^me !*' , 
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Again I ask your pardon,^ said Rho- 
da; "I cannot wish you to condescend 
forme/* 

I would compromise any thing but 
my dignity/* replied Lady Emily; « that 
I cannot do for any body. And do you 
not see, my dear, that sucli a step would 
have a/leprecalory appearance ; a court¬ 
ing of favour where nothing but defiance 
is due ?” 

I rather thought/’ said Rhoda, that 
it would be a proof of perfect innocence ; 
the means of enabling Sir James to judge 
for himself, which would preclude all 
possible mistakes for the future.” 

“ This inviting the enemy into one’s 
camp,” said Lady Emily, may be ex¬ 
tremely magnanimous, but it is generally 
extremely foolish. Who can be sure 
that he would see things as one wishes 
he would see them ?” 

** I only desire that he may see things 
as they are/* said Rhoda; “ but I would 
not press you to do what is disagreeable 
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to you; the consequence is^ only that I 
cannot come either/' 

" Then I shall quarrel with you,” said 
Lady Emily. This is a scruple to which 
I am sure your good sense must be su¬ 
perior :—it is seated in your heart; and 
if yoif continue to refuse me, I shall be¬ 
lieve that Sir James has infused his odious 
suspicions into your mind too.” 

Oh! no, no; you will not think so,V 
said Rhoda. 

“ 1 shall,'’ said Lady Emily; ** so take 
the consequence.” 

** Then I will come,” said Rhoda. “ It 
is true that Sir James deserves little con¬ 
sideration at my hand^, and you deserve 
much.” 

That's my sweet friend I” said Lady 
Emily; “ and now let us begone. I long 
to introduce you into my fairy palace. 
Lady Hampton has absolutely the best 
taste in decoration of any body I know ; 
and in her apartments all is enchant¬ 
ment, all is fragrance, and eastern luxury/' 
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Upon a sopha^ which united all the 
enchantoient^ fragrance, and luxury, of 
which Lady Emily had spoken, she and 
her friend, on their entrance into tlie 
drawing-room, found Lord William St. 
Quintiii seated, with a book in his hand. 

On my word, this is quite intolera¬ 
ble !” said Lady Emily: you are as 
perpetually under one^s foot as a favour¬ 
ite cat. What brought you here this 
morning; and why did you stay when 
you found I was from home V* 

** I came at your commands,’* said 
Lord William^ “ and I stayed to perform 
them.” 

He then produced some fashidhable 

toy, which he said that Lady Emily had 

✓ 

commissioned him to get for her, and 
proceeded to exhibit the use of it. 

Rhoda endeavoured to busy herself 
with what Was before her,, but she was 
the worst of all possible dissemblers, and 
after an unsuccessful effort or two she sat 
silent and abstracted, scarcely conscious 
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that she was not alone. A whispering 
conversation, which passed between Lady 
Emily and Lord William, broke not in 
upon her reverie until the latter coming 
up to her, said, in a tone of the most affec¬ 
tionate interest,—** You may depend 
upon my discretion,* my dearest Lady 
Osbourne. If it must not be my happy 
fate to contribute to your felicity, I will 
at least take care not to add to your 
chagrins.** 

Rhoda coloured, and looked reproach¬ 
fully at Lady Emily; but Lord William 
was gone before either of them could utter 
a word; and as he shut the door~“ Now/^ 
said Lady Emily, you are ready to 
beat me; but I told nothing: I merely 
did not deny what Lord William’s 
acuteness and your want ©f self-com¬ 
mand informed him of.** 

‘‘ Oh, how I am humbled !’*^said Rho¬ 
da : ** how contemptible I must appear 
in the eyes of Lord William 1** 

" You have the most ingenious ways 
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of tormenting yourself of any body whom 
I know/’ replied Lady Emily; Con¬ 
temptible in the eyes of Lord William! 
—Why, my dear, he does every thing but 
adore you ; \i\s friendship is the niost fer¬ 
vent and the most disinterested of which 
I ever saw an example. I should ejivy 
you, but that I am his cousin, and he is 
boCiud to love me second best/’ 

You treat that very lightly,*^ said 
lihoda, which is to me very heavy.” 

. “ It is so, because you will have it so,” 
said Lady Emily. Why should the in¬ 
nocent be sad ? If you will learn of me, 
1 will engage that you shall dance tc the 
music of your chains in a fortnight/’ 

My self-acquittal is not quite so 
complete as you seem to suppose it,” said 

Rhoda; ^'aud as for dancing, I think I 
■ 

shall never dance again/’ 

“ Oh, yes, you will; you will dance at 
a ball which I shall give in this dear bijou 
of a house in less than three weeks/’ 
“You give a ball ?” said Rhoda. 
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** Yes, my deai^ the funds are provided. 
I meant to have talked it hll over with 
you this morning, but your mind was 
not in tune; it will, however, be so in 
time for my festivity, or you have not the 
good sense for which I give you credit.” 

I must then see 'things in a different 
light from what they now appear in,” 
said Rhoda; and, indeed, I am con¬ 
scious that I shall make so poor a figure 
at your dinner to-day, that I wish you 
would excuse me.” 

' “ I will not excuse you; but don’t tell 
tales of yourself as you have done this 
morning to Lord William. Come with 
your best looks and gayest spirits, and 
let Sir James hear from every mouth what 
an agreeable companion he drives from 
home.” 

I will do my best,” said Rhoda; " and 
that I may do so, we will now^part, and 
1 will endeavour, by filling my mind with 
something the most contrary to my joys 
and sorrows, to forget both the one and 
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the other^ and come to you, if I can, at 
your dinner hour, as if nothing had hap¬ 
pened this morning to vex me.** 

Wisely resolved,*' said Lady Emily; 
and ^to resolve' is, I assure you, in this 
case, Ho do.'" 
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CHAP. LXII. 


——" Oh, for yesterdays to come I 
To-day is yesterday returned Returned 
Full power'd to cancel, expiate, raise, adorn. 
And re«instate us on the rock of peace : 

Let it not share its predecessor's fate. 

Nor like its older tisiers die a fool.'* 

Young. 


There are, however, circumstances, 
which will bear down stronger resolves 
than ever Rhoda could boast. She was 
ever the slave of accident;»and the. accU 
dents of this day proved moi^ tyrannies^* 
The occupation which she had designed 
herself, to drive away all was to look 
over a number of bills which she had 
ordered to be sent in. Sir Jameses allot¬ 
ment for her private purse had been 

k5 
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liberal, but had originally been fixed, 
though not ii;) the form of pin-money, at 
a stated sum; and the regularity with 
which this had been paid, and the refer¬ 
ence which Sir James occasionally made 
to it, convinced her that he did not expect 
it should be exceeded. A consciousness 
that her exchequer was low, and that she 
had many unpaid bills, had produced the 
resolution to look into the real state of her 
finances. 

The guineas, wdiich she had paid for 
Lady Emily's house, had nearly emptied 
her purse, and she wished to ascertain 
what would remain from the next quarter’s 
payment of her allowance at her own 
disposal, after having discharged her 
bills. . 

What was hrr astonishment and chagrin 
on discovering that it was already mort¬ 
gaged far beyond its value I 

At first she was confident there was 
some mistake. The thing was impos* 
sible! She had been rather economical 
than extravagant; she had scarcely bought 
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any thing, but at the instigation of Lady 
Emily, unless indeed for La^y Emily her¬ 
self; and under this head th^ articles were 
numerous.” But a closer inspection of the 
documents convinced her that they were 
perfectly accurate;-and that though each 
particular was beyond all reasonable ex¬ 
pectation more expensive than she had 
calculated that it would be, yet she had 
no doubt but that she had ordered and 
received them all. Her heart died within 
her.—In happier days she would not have 
scrupled, with whatever humiliation, to 
have laid the case before Sir James, and 
would have felt assured of his kindness 
and assistance: but all confidence was 
now destroyed between them; atid at 
this moment there was scarcely any in- 
convenience to which she would not have 
submitted, rather than have added such 
a proof of thoughtless exU'avagance to 
the list of offences with whichTshe stood 

t 

charged by him, to whose bounty and 
indulgence she must apply; thus taking 
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comfort rather from the concealment of 
her errors than from their reforma¬ 
tion i 

Yet, to be pennyless! to be in debt!— 
What worse could have befallen her, if 
she had not bartered happiness and loy¬ 
alty for gold ? And by what means could 
she extricate herself?—Lady Emily was 
poorer than herself, nor could she endure 
to disclose to her a distress that might 
seem to reproach her for the gifts which 
she had received at her hands. A thought 
glanced towards Lord William, but she 
rejected it, almost before it made itself 
felt—^yet what could she do ? 

Wilson just then entered the room. 
“ Look over that bill, Wilson, said Rhoda, 
and say whether you don’t think it ex¬ 
tremely extravagant.” 

Wilson scarcely looking at any thing 
but the name at the top, and carelessly 
running her eye over the different items, 
replied, Why, really, and to speak the 
exact truth, my lady, no; 1 protest I do 
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not think there is any body in town that is 
more reasonable in her wayjthan Madam 
Bertie •, and every thing she furnishes is 
so excellent! so superior!—I am sure, 

r 

my lady, there is no good in going to 
cheap shops, and besides it is so beggarly 
and unlady-like/' 

I am not thinking of going to cheap 
shops,*' replied Rhoda; “ I am rather 
thinking how I can pay Madam Bertie’s 
bill,—for paid it must be, whether it is 
reasonable or not/' 

“To be sure, my lady;—but you, my 
lady——" 

“ Can you, Wilson,** said Rhoda, tak¬ 
ing a sudden resolution from despair,— 
“ can you suggest any mean^ how 1 can 
borrow two hundred pounds ?” 

Dear, my lady, you come upon one 
so of a sudden! Bless me, I should never 
have thought of such a thing as your lady> 
ship wanting money: but,'to be sure, 1 
have heard of such affairs before, and I 
have a brother.—Pray, my lady, give me 
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a little., time; I dare say I can serve 
you/’ 

" I will repay the money by fifty pounds 
at a time, every three months : and in the 
mean time I can put some of my trinkets 
into your brother’s hands as a security; I 
have so many, that { can part with some 
of them without any inconvenience, or 
danger of their being missed/' 

" Blesji me, my lady! I am in such a 
flutter! 1 never did such a thing before, 
and 1 always said that I would keep out 
of such- scrapes, for I have heard of such 
plunges, when the gentleman became 
angry with the lady, and all the jewels 
were to be produced,—and then, to be 

I 

sure, all the blame was to be laid on the 

■ 

lady’s woman/' 

What, what is to become of mel" 
said Rhoda., If you, Wilson, who know 
so much more of the world than I do, are 
so alarmed, surely there must be some* 
thing dangerous in what I designed, of 
which I am not aware/' 
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“ Don't be alarmed, my lady/* re¬ 
plied Wilson : ** to be snre«there is some 
risk, and 1 ought to be considered; 
but I can trust to your bounty, my lady, 
and my brother is a respectable person— 
And to be paid so quickly ! Well! I am 
not half so frightened as I was at first. 
Yes, the thing may be done, and so pray, 
my lady, be easy/' 

Rhoda, who now thought that she saw 
the source of all Wilson's scruples, really 
^became so, as to any danger in what she 
was about to do, and promising Wilson 
that she would reward her zeal, she betook 
herself again to that melancholy medi-f 
tation or the miscalculation on which the 
destiny of her .life had turned. 

She was interrupted by a message from 
Sir James, desiring to know'whether she 
dined at home, , 

She questioned whether this attention 
was in the spirit of peace,* or otherwise; 
and to shew her disposition to meet it, if 
the former was the case, she replied, 
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<^that; if Sir James was dis^gaged> she 
would be glad if he would come to her,” 

The reply was that he was busy, but 
desired an answer to his question. 

Mortified and angry, Rhoda replied, 
simply, that she did dine at home, nor 
should she be there any part of the evening.” 

Soon afterwards she heard Sir James 
come out of his room, and leave the 
house. She longed to recal him^ she 
felt as if she stood on a precipice: she 
looked on this side, and that; and shud¬ 
dered at her danger! She recollected the 
hint that Lady Emily had dropt of a 
separation; she adverted to her own 
notion of withdrawing into the country. 
Fear made her reject the^ one, and re¬ 
sentment the other. She wished to do 
right } but she was reluctant to the sacri¬ 
fice that must attend it,—above all, the 
sacrifice of her mind; yet she repented 
that she h^d promised to dine with Lady 
Emily:—then again slie disdaimd to give 
vpfaer engagement to a supposed wish of 
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Sir James, which he had not conde¬ 
scended to explain. She wished she had 
seen him. Perhaps he might have .re¬ 
quested that she would remain at home; 
she would then have been most happj to 
have obliged him; but the pioment for 
conferring this oblig^ftion was passed; she 
must either, by staying at home, acknow¬ 
ledge that she repented of the message 
which she had sent him, or she must keep 
her engagement in defiance, as it were, 
of his caution. She was not willing to do 
either, she took a middle course; she wrote 
these words to Sir James. 

" If you would have done me the fa¬ 
vour to have allowed me to have spoken 
to you, I should have explained, what I 
could not explain by the footman; this 
must account for what might seem pe¬ 
remptory in my message. I engaged 
to dine with Lady Emily,,but,not tite* 
Mr. Grantham dines at home, 
and ^me of his and Lady Emily's friends: 
there will be no evening coterie, and I 
shall be to-night in public, with Lady 
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Emily* All this^ I believe, comes within 
your prescribed limits j and you will ab 
ways find me equally ready to conform to 
any explicit commands that you may lay 
upon me/' 

The morning was by this time so far 
advanced, that Rhoda had no longer 
leisure to brood over her disquietudes. 
She hastened to her toilette, and as she 
descended to her carriage she stopt to 
deposit her note in Sir James's dressing- 
room, feeling a repugnance to giving such 
a proof to the servant^ that she had any 
thing of moment to say to him, which he 
had refused to hear. 

On removing some papers, with which 
she meant so to conceal her note as to 
draw Sir James's attention to the place, 
she discovered the case of a miniature 
picture^ she opened it, and saw that it 
contained a painting of herself, which 
Lad been taken immediately after her 
marriage, and which she knew Sir James 
had once highly valued, for .the beautiful 
' resemblance that it bore to the lovely 
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features of the original. She fancied that 
the glass was dimmed alid damped: 
Could it be by the,tears of Sir James? 
She rubbed it till it became brighter, and 
never, certainly, did she gaze on her own 
features with more pleasure. 

The resentments t>f Rhoda were ever 
shortlived. 

‘‘ Lady Emily may be mistaken !** 
thought she;—"this face may not yet 
have lost its powers. Shall I defeat its 
influence by any indulgence of a resent¬ 
ment, however just ? And against whom 
does my spirit rebel?—Against the man 
whom I have solemnly vowed to honour 
and obey. What am I about? Do I mean 
to throw away at once my happiness and 
my principles?—! will not go to Lady 
Emily’s.” And as she said these words, 
she was almost in the act of tearing her 
note, when a loud knocking at^he door 
drew her attention tot other thoughts, by 
so unusual an annunciation at that time 
of the day. 
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The footman brought her a card, on 
lYhicb was written: 

If Lady Osbourne is quite ready, 
Lady St. John will be happy to convey 
her to Lady Emily Grantham's; and if 
Lady Osbourne intends to have her horses 
out again in the evening, perhaps she 
will be so kind as to take Lady St. John 
to the opera, and set her home afterwards, 
which will be really a great favour, as 
Lady St. John’s horses must be in late 
attendance at the house this evening.*’ 
Now, now I must go!” said Hhoda; 
“ my refusal would seem so strange, and 
Lady St. John would have a thousand 
suspicions—and Lady Emily would re¬ 
proach me for betraying myselfs and then 
she would be angry too, and say, I sa¬ 
crifice those Who love me, to those who 
do not!—and yet,—Oh, I would give the 
world to stay at home!** 

The footman again appeared. 

“ Lady St. Jpbn, my lady, desires you 
may know that it is very late.” 
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I come, I come!** said Rhoda, and 
hastily placing the note under the picture- 
case, over which she again drew the papers 
that had before covered it, she hurried to 
Lady St. John’s carriage. 

“ My dear creature, may I depend upon 
you for the evening 

" Oh, yes!’* said Rhoda, giving orders 
accordingly to her servants, and saying to 
herself, how pertinaciously these fine 
ladies can pursue their own convenience!’* 



CHAP. LXIIL 
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Thesmile^ that sorrow fain wQuId wear^ 

But mocks the woes that lurk beoeath> 

Like roses o’er a sepulchre.*’ 

Ruoda, remembering Lady Emily*s 
'caution^ endeavoured to banish from her 
countenance all traces of what was pass¬ 
ing in her mind; but the variety of emo¬ 
tions^ through which she had gone during 
the course o£.the morning, had faded her 
cheeks, and dimmed the lustre of hef eye. 
From all, except Lord William, enquiries 
after her health were again and again re¬ 
peated. He kept aloof; and while he W’as 
unusually silent, she saw, whenever she 
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glanced her eyes towards him, hi's looks 
fixed upon her face, with an expression 
of tenderness and compassion which she 
had never noticed before. A conscious¬ 
ness of what w^as passing in his mind 
made her blush; and the feeling that she 
did so embarrassed lier. She found it 
impossible to address him with her usual 
freedom ^ and much less acute and ma¬ 
licious observers than those, by whom she 
w'as surrounded, might have believed that 
there w^as an intelligence between them 
which they did not care tg avow. 

Lady Emily endeavoured to veil all 
this. She gave Rhoda a miserable cold,” 
and reproached herself witli dragging her 
out when it would have been more saiu<* 
iary to have remained at home:—while, 
on the other hand, she whimpered “ that 
abominable woman will kiH my dear 
Lord William. Never did a man love a 
sister so well, and never did a sister de¬ 
serve so little to be beloved. If he were 
to sacrifice the whole of bis fortune and 
his liappii\ess, as he has already sacrificed 
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so large a part^ be could neither obtain^ 
her gratitude^ i^r redeem her reputation. 
But no .notice of what I say, only 
let us endeavour to amuse him; I am 
sure we owe him many, many hours of 
gaiety.” 

Those hints, probably, produced little 
effect upon any but Rhoda. To her, 
though they did not alter her opinion of 
the cause of Lord William's gravity, they 
suggested the inference that Lady Emily 
apprehended might be drawn from it by 
others. She felt grateful to her for thus 
attempting/to obviate it; and they led 
her tO; exert herself, with increased ener- 
gy, to clear herself from all suspicion of 
having any part or interest in this ab* 
straction. 

For this purpose she dedicated herself 
wholly to Mr. Grantham, with whom, al¬ 
though i^e bad little intimacy, she always 
felt herself at ease, from the affectionate 
politeness with which he invariably treat¬ 
ed her, aiid from the good opinion that 
she knew Sir James bad of him.. To him, 
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too» she could speak of Sir James without 
constraint, or the appearance of affecta¬ 
tion ; and as at this moment she thought 
more of Sir James than of any other per¬ 
son, it was a pleasure to name him, even 
in the most indifferent manner. Mr. 
Grantham seemed equally pleased with 
the subject as herself; he lamented that 
Sir Jameses other engagements had de- 
prl ved them of the pleasure of his company; 
spoke of Dorsetshire, and of the delights 
that Rhoda had diffused through the whole 
neighbourhood, and pointedly asked her, 
V if she did not think one week of social 
intercourse in the country was worth a 
whole season of the cold-hearted associa¬ 
tions of the capital 

^ Without making any direef answer to 
this question, Rhoda’s exclama^on/* I wish 
we were in Dorsetshire, nowr4*eacbed the 
ears of Lady Emily and of I^o^d William, 
who was seated by her side; it seemM to 
electrify them both, and Rhoda was imme¬ 
diately assailed on all sides, as though she 
were dissaj;isfied with h^er present coinpa- 
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iiioQ9; but she feU bo einbarrassmenh 
The utterance of a wish so consonant, in 
her particular circumstances, to every 
right feeling, had given such lightness 
and spring to her spirits, th^t she found 
no difficulty in repelling the attacks 
made upon her,, wjth equal gaiety and 
good breeding; yet the saddened brow 
of Lord William and the reproachful eye 
of Lady Emily made her think herself 
unfeeling to the one, and ungrateful to 
the other. Lord William was silent; but 
Lady Emily said with an asperity of tone 
and manner in which she seldom in¬ 
dulged herself, “ Pray leave me out of 
your rusticating scheme; I am not so in¬ 
sensible to the kindness and partiality of 
such friends as tliese,” looking around her, 
*^as to wish to leave them for much greater 
temptation^ than green fields and purling 
brooks can offer/^ 

. L^y 0'sbourne*s was no bill of ex- 
clnsiou/’ said Mr. Grantham; iier wish 
extended to ,^11 present, 1 believe; and 
whoever has shared the pleasures which 
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she confers in Dors^shird wiR acknow-i 
ledge that tl)ey are not of a* toliittry na¬ 
ture/' ' . 

Nor of a very domestic one eithnr,*^ 
said Lady Emily, with a haughty tos^ of 
her beautiful little head; “ but for my 
part this paltry town will content me/' 
Khoda thus rebuffed in the only mo¬ 
ment when she had felt any lessening of 
the oppressive weight which lay upon her 
heart, sunk again into gravity, only say¬ 
ing in a low voice to Mr. Grantham, it 
might have been as well, if / had never 
left green fields and purling brooks/* 
Lady Emily, whose sudden start of ill- 
humour had arisen from a fear that Rhoi 
da was about to escape from the snare 
which she had spread for her, now as¬ 
sume even more than usuat blandish¬ 
ment, and addressed herself by the eye 
or word to Rhoda upon every possible 
occasion, till Rhoda, who could be* de¬ 
pressed, but who knew not how to beeul- 
len, brightened once more, and repaid her 
friend smile for smile, till all again was 

l2 ’ * 
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gaiety and good humour. Even Lord 
William seemed to shake off his sadder 
fe^ingsi and to partake of the pleasures 
of 'jsdciefy. As the ladies withdrew, he 
foumi a moment in which to say to Rho- 
'da^ How I admire you ! But would you 
really leave us ?** ^ 

“ Lord William,” thought Rhoda, 
would approve my quitting town. 
What can I fear from one who is so 
disinterestedly kind ?” 

Rhoda felt that Lady Emily had used 
her ill, and with her accustomed frank¬ 
ness, withdrawing her a little aside, 
gently reproached her for having coun¬ 
teracted the very effort that she was 
making in consequence of the advice she 
had herself given her. 

Oh! you must pardon me, my dear¬ 
est creatiwe,” said Lady Emily; " you 
know J am a little pepper-pot, and you 
did 80 overact your part, that I lost all 
patience. Who could see any thing but 
the grosditst affectation in a wish to be 
buried in the country with a man whom 



f^very body knows you have never loved^ 
and who'has ceasetf to Jove you ?H 
‘*1 do' not believe that Sir James l>as 
ceased to love me/' replied Rhoda; aod 
if I could hope that he would continue 
to love me, my wisest course Would be 
to cultivate his love5 and trust to time 
and the consciousness of doing my duty 
for my happiness: and so I am sure that 
Lord William thinks/^ 

“ Lord William is such another sim¬ 
pleton as yourself, my dear/’ replied Lady 
Emily ; “ always ready to sacrifice him- 
sself for some phantasm or other ; but 
what do either of you get by. such Quix¬ 
otism?" , 

“ I get nothing by the way I am in," 
bdid Rhoda: I cannot live in an atmo- 
:^here of hostility 3 it shall be put an end 
10, some way or other." , 

** I do not counsel hostility^” said Lady 
Emily, I only preach indifference ; and 
if Sir James has not done enough to 
produce tkaty I wonder what would be 
enough."^ ,. - 
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Lady St. John here interrupted the 
oonversatioo, by asking Rhoda, at 
what hour she bad ordered her carriage ? ’ 
saying, that she did not wish to be Jatc 
at the opera.” 

Coffee and the gentlemen soon after¬ 
wards made their appearance, and Illio- 
da’s carriage being announced. Lord 
AVilliam, going away at the same time, 
led her down stairs, and said, as he put 
her into it, “ you will not see me in your 
box to-night, but you will understand 
tiie sacrifice I make, and lemember that 
YOU are in my debt.** 

Rhoda, disconcerted by the new tone 
that Lord William Jiad taken, and by the 
air of intelligence that be seemed to wish 
should appear between them, longed to 
be alone with Lady Emily, to remark on 
the change that had taken place, and to 
protest against having any share in it; 
but the presence of Lady St. John re¬ 
strained her, and jshe endeavoured rather 
to forget than to account for it. His ab¬ 
sence, however, and the heaviness of 
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her own thoughts, made the opera very 
dull 5 she longed to have‘it over: she 
longed to see Sir James; she thought if 
he were kind, she would abjure all re¬ 
sentment, and oftbr that they should re¬ 
turn into the country, and endeavour to 
find their happiness in each other. 

But this was to be a day of quick revo¬ 
lution in the thoughts and designs of^ 
ttboda. 

While Lady St. John and Lady Emily 
lingered in the opera room, for another 
and another interchangement of gossip 
and of flattery, Rhoda, sitting silent, and 
a little apart, was suddenly struck with 
the appearance of Mr. Ponsoiiby ! 

Her heart beat 

“ JVill he fly me as at first? or will he 
Jiave the courage, now w 4 are ne4ir ' 
('uch other, to recogniae me, as when 
iast I saw him were the thoughts that 
passed through Rhoda’s mind in the hun¬ 
dredth part of a second. She bad not 
adverted to another alternative, that he 
might advance, and speak to her; yet 
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this was what he did. With a serious^ 

air, he inquired after 
her health. Hers was now the emotion; 
pql;^ jt()i<^Sj|i,qt^Repulsive emotion; she 
titep^Mod^.hqr/.voice faltered, she eiidea- 
vQor^ tq, re-po^ess herself. 

^ .f.‘_TelI hae,” sai 4 , size, of my dear 
friends atiByrhley: tell me of all of the 
name of Wyburg.” 

I. know only one person of that 
namej’V replied Mr.Ponsonby; “ and he, 
I thank God, is now in perfect health/^ 
You know only one person of that 
name?" saidRhoda; “ Is my dear Miss 
Wyburg married r*’ 

“ How important,*/ said Mr. Ponsonby, 
smiling, “ are we little people in our 
own eyes!—I imagined you must have 
known that ^iss Wyburg is Mrs, Poii- 
sonby.*^ 

“ Oh! heavens !’* said Rhoda, and laid 
her hand on* her bosom, as if to still the 
rising'emotion^ but the attempt was in 
vain; th^ £ediDg of the moment was, as 
usua?, too powerful for her to contend 
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with, and after a painful struggle of an 
instant, she covered her faee and burst 
into tears. ^ ‘ 

Inexpressibly shocked, Mri PonSoUby 
lost not, however, his power of tfebUght. 

" How grateful will this proof of your 
unabated friendship, be to Mrs» Ponson- 
by,” said he j ‘‘ nothing but the convic¬ 
tion that you had lost all interest in her 
concerns could have prevented the com¬ 
munication of the most important event 
of her life. I see how she has wronged 
you; and I beg that I may carry the 
olive-branch, which will restore harmony 
between two such friends.” 

A sun-beam from Rhoda^s eye told 
Mr. Ponsonby that she understood his 
delicacy, and thanked him for it. 

“ If Miss Wyburg,*' said ^he, ‘‘ could 
believe that I was-indifferent to any thing 
which interested her, she did indeed wrong 
me; but not as I have wn^nged myself. 
Oh I 1 have a heavy score against me, 
though not of the nature which she, per¬ 
haps, believes. My memmy ia not' to 


> 
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blame, yet the fault is mine—yes, mine 
atone! It cannot even be charged on this 
busy^ this absorbing world! I hate it, 
and all it baaio give !’■ 

Mr. Ponsonby looked on Rboda with 
astonishment; he sighed, but he spoke 
not; she understood the expression of 
his eye. 

** I do not deserve your pity/’ said 
she; " but as is the world, I might have 
been happy in it, if I would. Good night! 
I must go home. Give my love to Mrs. 
Ponsonby—may she be as blessed as I 
am sure she lias it in her power to be !” 

Let me lead you to your carriage,” 
said Mr. Ponsonby. 

Oil! no, ho ! I have no carriage 1 oh 
that I had never had a carriage! Good 
night !** and so saying, she mixed with 
the crowd,. 6,nd disappeared, leaving 
Mr. Ponsonby equally confounded and 
grieved with such a proof of his power 
over a heart which he had often doubted 
whether be had ever been able to touch. 

Rboda seizing Lady Emily’s arm, who 
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was too much occupied with herself^ and 
too distant, to have attended to what had 

4 

passed, said, ^ I must go lieme directly; 
I am ill. If you and Lady St. John most 
stay longer, 1 will send the earrifig'e 
again.'* 

“ What’s the matter ?*' said Lady 
Emily. 

^*1 am ill,” repeated Rhoda*, and speak¬ 
ing to a gentleman of her acqumntance, 
she said, pray be kind enough to call 
my carriage.” 

“ We w'ill all go together,” said Lady 
Emily j and away they went, 

Rhoda leaned her head, throbbing as 
if it would have separated in twain, on 
Lady Emily’s shoulder; while to her re¬ 
iterated inquiries what was' amiss ?” 
Rhoda could -only repeat thp wordi^ ** I 
am ilL” \ 

Nor when they were difi^mbarrassed 
of Lady St. John could R^oda be more 
explicit; for had she been^ disposed to 
have explained her feeiiogs, she knew 
not how to express them, nor knew, to 
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what cause to trace the extraordinary 
disturbance of her mind. 

Lady Emily would not leave her til) 
she saw her at the door of her own 
house^ and then embracing her: “ My be¬ 
loved friend,” said slie, how much do I 
wish that I was not now to quit you! 
This night can afford me no rest, no 
peace. My only chance for either would 
have been to have passed it by the side 
of your bed; but tyrant fate and tyrant 
man forbid it: God preserve you 

Oh ! I shall be better in the morn¬ 
ing,” said. Rhoda, drawing for the first 
time her breath with some degree of free¬ 
dom. “ Farewell!” said she, giving a 
parting embrace to her friend. 

On entering the house, Rhoda enquired 
eagerly whether Sir James was at home; and 
learning that he was not, she hastened to 
her own apartment^ and to bed, ordering 
Wilson to*say‘that she was ill, and desired 
pot to be disturbed. 

When Rhoda was alone, the whole that 

jf ^ 

had passed seemed but the work of her 



own imagination; she could not believe 
there was any thing real in^ what she bad 
fe]t, she could even still less ..understand 
her emotion than Mr. Ponsonby had 
done. She knew not till that moment 
how well she had loved him; she knew 
not how much the belief that he would 
even continue to love her was essential 
to that degree of self-complacency which 
the continual mortification of her self* 
love had still left her, nor how much it 
came in aid to support the hours of gloom 
and disappointment which now made up 
so large a part of her existence. But the 
charm Wh-s now broken; the spell was 
dissolved: she saw that she had found 
her true level in the estimation of Mr, 
Ponsonby; she felt that genuine worth 
and genuine affection had triumphed 
over the fascination of charms scarcely 
^ever exerted, but to. give pain.. 
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CHAP. LXIV. 


I 


** If Wisdom is oor lesson, 

Grief! more proficients in iliy school are made 
Than genius or proud learning e*er conld boast." 

young. 


It was under a sense of degradation 
which banished from her memory all other 
causes of vexation that Rhoda passed a 
restless and feverish night, and that she 
saw the day dawn, without bringing 
any mitigation to the bitterness of her 
reflections. 

She ;arose^ and wrapping herself in. heit 
dressing-gown, placed herself at her win¬ 
dow, which faced the east. Here, as she 
listened to the dying sounds oCmore than 
midnight revellers, or the reviving notices 
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of wakeful indusU-y, she envied alike 
those who were about to«sink to rest, 
and those who awoke to labour: all and 
each appeared happier than herself,—all 
might have hope to cheer them; But 
what hope was hers i The visions of her 
youth had melted into air; and with what 
had she replaced them ? The sun, which 
now arose above the blackened roofs and 
chimneys that surrounded her, obscured 
by the smoke of the rekindling fires, 
seemed but an emblem of herself—de¬ 
spoiled of all the brightness of the first 
morning of her days. ’ “Yet that glorious 
luminary,*’ thought she, “ will rise su¬ 
perior to the gross atmosphere which ob¬ 
scures its lustre, and again 'Shine forth in 
all its native splendour: but how shall I 
shake off the earthly particles that disfi¬ 
gure the^purity of mysoul?-^and can I 
love such a creature as I know myself to 
be ? Can I hope that others will love me? 

.r 

With not enough of honest affections to 
resist the allurements of vanity; without 
strength of mind sufficient to subdue a 
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partiality which I had m3'self rendered 
.criminal; rejecting, like a wayward child, 
the choicest guardian of indulgent provi¬ 
dence, yet meanly envying its possession 
to her I call ihy friend! Oh, worthless, 
degraded Rhoda! Dost thou make a merit 
of foregoing ihy resentment against a 
worthy husband, who loves thee but too 
well, who thinks of thee but too fondl^^ 
and praises thee less than thou deservest ? 
Dostthou presume tohopethatthou canst 
give happiness to him who, if he knew 
thee as thou art, must cease to esteem 
thee?” 

These reflections were followed by 
floods of tears: they were the first that slie 
had shed since those which the sudden 
disclosure of Mr. Ponsonby's marriage 
had forced fr^m her eyes; she wept, till 
she found herself relieved: and the balmy 
effect of morning air, even though loaded 
with all the feculencies of a London 
atmosphere, assisting to still the tumult 
of her mind, she at length sunk exhausted, 
upon a sopha, and fell ^leep.. 
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.On returning to consciousness^ she 
found Wilson standing by. her, with a 
face of wonder and dismay. 

‘‘ Why, my lady, you will kill your¬ 
self,*’ said she; sleeping here with the 
.window open, and so thinly clad I Dear, 
clear, what can be. the meaning of all 
this?” 

Rhoda breathed a deep sigh, and re¬ 
turning recollection brought to her mind 
all the varied agitation of the past day; 
the sight of Wilson, fixed her attention 
on her pecuniary difficulties, and she 
asked whether the ttvo hundred pounds 
were procured. i 

Yes, yes, here it is!” replied Wilson, 
with much triumph in her countenance: 

I would have told you so, my lady, last 
night, hut that you were sofiiKT You have 
only just to give me asimp^ acknowledg¬ 
ment; for my brother says, you are so 
honourable a lady, he do^s not wish to 
have any pledge,' or any such low-lived 
doings, and so you ^ee, my lady, I shall 
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get into ho scrapes, and you may wear 
first one pretty thing and then another, 
just as if nothing was——. I am sure I 
don’t mean to boasts but if this does not 
deserve a * bonus/ as the papers say, I 
don^t know what does.” 

Rhoda put into Wilson’s hands a five 
pound note, and said, she wished to 
dress. 

my lady, what will you say to 
Sir James ? for. Saunderson says, he was 
in a strangeiluster last night: quite in a 
way lie never saw him in before. I am 
sure I hope there is nothing wrong, and 
that Sir James will hear reason.’’ 

I desire/* said Rhoda, angrily, *^that 
1 may never hear you speak of Sir James 
in this manner again. Let Saunderson in¬ 
form his ma^r that I have had a very 
bad night, b^t that I am better this morn- 
dfig, and that I hope we shall breakfast 
together in the little drawing-room. Let 
the message be delivered directly, and 
then come and dress me.” 
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Wilson, little pleased with this repres¬ 
sion of her familiarity, that so little re« 
sembled the manner in which sh^,, had 
been treated by Mrs. Strictlanch went 
muttering out of the room, and on her re¬ 
turn said, that Sir James had breakfasted, 
but that he would attend Lady Osbourne 
as soon as she was ready to receive 
him. 

Then let me be ready as soon as I 
can/' said Rboda; but first, go and de- 
sire Saunderson will tell his master that 
1 will make all possible baste to meet 
him." 

Wilson again went sulkily away, and 
returned with the same cloud on her 
brow3 for she doubted not but that Rhoda 
had a secret, and that she jdid not mean 
to intrust her with it. 

Rhoda, whose thoughts w^re fiilly oc¬ 
cupied with her various causes for dis¬ 
comfort, observed nothing of all this; 
but proceeded to finish her dressing, 
and to hasten down stairs. She found fai^r 
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movements impeded by continual shivcr- 
ings, and a general stifTness in her limbs, 
accompanied by an intense head-acb, that 
scarcely permitted her to unclose her 
eyes. Wilson was too sulky to lOake 
any shew of her accustomed ofiiciousness, 
and seemed not to see any thing unusual 
in Rboda^s state, ’till Rhoda, seized with 
a sudden giddiness, caught hold of her 
arm. 

It is not forme, my lady,” said Wilson, 
“ to take notice of any thing I see or 
hear, that’s certain 5 and perhaps you will 

I 

be angry again, but indeed you are very 
.ill, and not fit to go down stairs,*’ 

I am better,” said Rhoda, after a 
moment’s pause, *'and I must go down 
stairs; but.^ive me that vinegar-box, and 
let me'hafe jfSur arrii.” ^ 

By these Assistances Rhoda rcached'tho 
drawing-room, but shivering and trem- 
bling: a few drops of lavender, however, 
and closely wrapping her shawl around 
her, removed these symptoms; and hav- 



in^ drank a cup of coffee, she thought 
herself able to see Sir Jamas. 

He obeyed her summons immediately, 
but she no sooner cast her eyes upon him 
than the shiverings and tremblings re¬ 
turned in a ten-fold degree. Never before 
had she seen the e^cpression which was 
impressed upon his countenance, and un¬ 
conscious as she was of deserving what 
it threatened, she was ready to fall at his 
feet, and deprecate the issue. 

You were ill last night,” said Sir 
James, in a voice that pierced her very 
heart. 

1 am ill now,” said Rhoda, faintly. 

I see it,” replied Sir James, “ and I 
am sorry, whatever may have been the 
cause.” 

It was accidental,” sai^'lthoda, and 

-will, have no consequence -Oh, do 

not look so!” cried she, interrupting her* 
•elf. “ 1 cannot bear sucfi looks.” ' 

“ Yet can voluntdrily deserve them,” 
said Sir James. 
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Oh, no! not voluntarily: heedlessly, 
thoughtlessly^ perhaps/* said Rhoda. 

Heedlessness, thoughtlessness so 
often repeated,’* returned Sir James, if 
it does not become voluntary offence, 
shews that the will is no longer under the 
guidance of reason, and that the slave of 
^acfa capriciousness is no longer worthy 
of confidence/* 

Obi too true!** said Rhoda, covering 
lier face with her hands, and weeping 
bitterly. 

Sir James stood contemplating her 
with an air Of doubt and irresolution, as 
if uncertain in what extent Of meaning 
he ought to receive the confessibn, thus, 
as it were, extorted from her by the force 
of truth* ^ 

" I wouM fisikhope/lfesufttbdhis, ^*that 
it is not yet'too laiej but I can trust no 
longer .-^Prepare to return into ©orset- 
shire ivitlnn a fortnight; ahdiet the future 
atone, if possible, for the pastt:/* 

' This ^'as the very concession that 
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Rhoda meant to have made; the Very act 

of conciliation v^hich she meant to have 

pffered: but enacted as it now was as a 

duty, and imposed by the irresistible 

weight of a husband s authority, it lost^ali 

merit on her part, and she saw herseH’ 

robbed of the only proof within her power 

to give, that she did indeed mean the 

future should atone for the past* Struck 

with a sense of the ground that she had 

thus lost, the source of her tears entirely 

dried up; and she sat in silence, gazing 

on Sir James, meditating how best to con* 

vince him of the sincerity with which she 

wished to propitiate him,, and ashamed 

to, have recourse to ver^l securities, 

which she knew too well 1 woold 410 t.be, 
• » 

credited. At length she sai^, a^slie timid? 
ly touched Sir James’s with hers, 
“ Let niy future actions my for¬ 

feited word. 1 will not insiilt you. lyith 
professions which you hav£^ hot too little 
reason to believe.’* 

Sir James withdrew his faand^ as from 
the touch of a scoi^ion, and saying. 
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** I accept your test,”, he quitted the 
room. 

Biioda remained even astounded by 
the change in her condition;—here was 
no longer any question, how far, or upon 
what terms, she should sacrifice her 
wishes to regain the'good opinion of Sir 
James: all was enacted, and it appeared 
that all might probably be too little to 
make the purcliase. The heart which she 
had valued so lightly she would have 
given the world to have re-conquered; 
for upon the possession of that heart she 
felt that now depended her single chance 
ofhappiness, and, perhaps, of reputation. 

Some darker suspicions than had yet 
found admission into Sir James’s mind, 
she could i:^t doubt now harboured there; 

how engendered or infused she could not 

• ^ 

guessfor'i^nce she parted with him the 
day before, no circumstance hadf arisen 
upon which they could reasonably be 
grounded: she felt the fallacy^ the wicked¬ 
ness oi Lady Emily’s doctrine, that a wife 
could have a separate happiness from that 



of her husband, a1ti4b^ repectable. She 
resolved to abjure^l^ll such faiaxims, and 
taking her chance of the result, as all 
personal good, she resolved lienceforth to 
identify herself as much as possible with 
all the pursuits of Sir James, with all his 
tastes, with all his oebupattonsj-^-to seek 
no distinction apart from him, and to de¬ 
sire no praise but that in which he might 

* 

have a share. 

Such resolutions had already calmed 
her mind, even while she was sensible of 
increasing bodily indisposition, when 
Lady Emily arrived. She came with all 
the appearances of the most tender 
anxiety 5 but she was, in fact, much more 
under the dominion of curiosity than of 
any other feeling. i • ” 

‘‘ Well, my dearest creature, d do hope 
you are quite well this morning. What 
could be the matter with you last night ? 
What had happened ? Lord William has 
been telling me the strangest story, and 
yet he scarce knows of what—something 
of a fright, an insult that you suffered at 

VOL. 111. K 
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house an enf.ire six weeks yet, if I cun 
manage with Vfr. Grantham/* 

“^r^ike hiy advice/’ said Rhoda, with 
a raelanch >ly smile, “ and let Mr, Gran¬ 
tham manage for you.** 

Lady Emily |>ut up her lip. 

“ Pray leave me to my own devices/* 
said she ; “ it will be seen in the long run 
who can best conduct her bink into har¬ 
bour.” , 

“ I am revSolve<l hencefoith to have 
no pilot but my husband/ said Rlioda; 

and if we-are shipwrecked, wc will be 
shipwrecked together.** 

Ami if there is ever a barren rock, 
or shifting sand-bank, to which I can 
scramble and be safe,” returned Lady 
Emily, my word for it, that I will, 

let who will besides sink or swim. Well, 
but you nSust noti leave London before 
ball, I insist upon that.** 

I am thinking more of taking my bed 
than of being able to dance any where,** 
said Rhoda. 

" Whj^,-^arc you ill ?** 
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Rhoda put her hand on Lady EmilyV. 

“My God!** exclaimed sife, “ you are 

in a fever.” ’ 

• ^ 

“ I don’t know that,” replied Rhoda ; 
“ but I am really quite unable to hold up, 
or converse any longer.’’ 

“ Then, my dearest friend, I will sit ajul 
watch by you as quietly as a mouse, and 
nurse you with a care that shall make you 
well, in spite of yourself. I.ot roe ring for 
Wilson ; she is an excellent coadjiUrix on 
such occasions: she knows what is better 
for such kind of mej:jrims than any oi 
us. I really envy you so admirable a ser¬ 
vant.” 

Wilson was summoned, and she detailed 
Rhoda’s sleepless night, and morning in¬ 
discretion; laid all the mischieti upon the 

t- ' 

open window; prescribedandac^inistered; 
and Rhoda between her two i^rses, being 
delicately laid upon her soph^/Lady Emily 
drew down the blinds, and told Wilson that 
she might send away her carriage, with 
orders not to return till five, for that she 
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would watch all morning by Lady Os* 
bourne. 

Akoda could not but be gratified by 
such a mark of affection from Lady Emily, 
to whom she knew that the sacrifice of a 
whole morning’s di iring about the streets 
of London was no trifling matter. 

“ I believe that she does love me,*' 
though' she; “and love, from whatever 
quarter, to such a poor bar.krupt as my¬ 
self is valuable.” 

Yet sifeared that Sir James might 
consider her admitting this act of friend¬ 
ship as anothrr proof of her perverseness, 
and wished that she could iiave escaped 
from it. 

Rhoda being now kept equally warm, 
and her mfnd^from the rightness of her re¬ 
solves for her future conduct, being more 
at ease it had been for many pre¬ 
ceding hours>soon dropt into a sound 
and refreshing sleep; and although she 
• awoke stiff, and with all tiie symptoms of 
a violent cold, the appearances of any 
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more formidable disorder were gone. 
Lady Emily herself prescribed her keep^ 
ing the house for a few days; promisj^dto 
visit her every hour that^lie had to spare, 
and reiterating her injunction that s)ie 
would be quite well for * her ball,’ she de¬ 
parted. 
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CHAP. LXV. 


Teach iny best reason, reason : my besl will “ 
Teach rectitude ^ audbx my brin resolve 
Wi'^doBTi U) w’cel, and pjy her long arrear.” 

Yvung. 


Rhoda, thus left alone, flattered herself 
that Sir James would personally enquire 
after her health; but he'returned from l)is 
morning engagements and went out again 
to those o( tjie dinner houf, without tak¬ 
ing any farther notice of her than to send 
to know vi^’lether she was better. She 
eat her boikid chicken alone; and for 
some hours had no other interruption to 
the course ^of her melancholy thoughts 
than the following note from Mr. Pon- 
sonby. 
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‘‘ Mr. Ponsonby presents his compli¬ 
ments to Lady Osbourne; hd leaves town 
on Friday. If Lady Osbourne will h^our 
him with any commanc ^ d ^ or Mrs. Pon¬ 
sonby, Mr. Ponsonby will have the great¬ 
est pleasure in executing them.** 

llhoda felt an almost invincible repug-^ 
nance to writing to the wife of Mr. Pon¬ 
sonby; yet not to write to her Frances 
w’as still more intolerable. She could not 
pardon herself so wanton an unkindness; 
yet how to say any thing, where she could 
not say what she felt—and where that 
w’hich she sought to say was what she did 
not feel ? She ordered Wilfon to set the 
writing table—she pushed it from her; 
she took up some paper—^he threw it 
aside ; she wrote a few lines—she erased 
what she had written. ‘‘ Ah,, it is too 
true!’* sfiid she; “ tlfe will i^not under 
the guidance of reason; and^he slave of 
such capriciousness is unworthy of any 
confidence I I will no longer be that 
slave;*’ and she began to write, and'it 
was thus that she did write: 

M 5 
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““May you be blessed, my dearest 
friend, as you deserve to be, as all must 
be biased who enjoy and are worthy of - 
true affection!Oh‘guard that gem as 
you would the life-spring of your heart! 
You know not, you cannot conjecture 
how -forlorn, how 'unsupported, how 
death-stricken—but that was nut what 
I meant to say. Love Mr. Ponsonby 
better than yourself; let there be but one 
soul between you. Were you to see the 
husbands and wives—but you would not 
believe what I could tell you; and why 
should I tell you? H «ppy are those who 
are ignorant that even sucl) things can be! 

I do not ask you to forgive me: if you 
saw my heart, if you knew all that has 
passed there since I wrote to you last, 
*your feeling towards me would not be 
anger. I wWld fain hope that th| worst 
is passed, return info Dorsetshire in 
about a fortnight. If I can recover \r)y own 
esteem, I will again lay claim to yours. 
Love me still, and I desire Mr. Wybjurg 
to pray for me.** 
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The flutter of spirits, which the-writing 
the above had occasioned, Was scarcely 
over, and Rhoda had began to ta$t^ the . 
pleasures of this victory o^s^PkersellTwhen 
V/ilsoii appeared, with anotlrer billet in 
her hand: “From Lady Emily, my lady,'* 

Rlioda opened the paper, and read in 
Lord William bt. Quintin's hand-writing 
these words: 

“ Pray pardon the artifice I have ha:- 
zarded. I cannot live in ignbhince of 
your real state. Lady Emily laughs at 
all my fears; but she ^oes not know what 

it is to-. One word to, say how you 

are, directed to Lady Emily, is all that I 
dare petition for, and surely you will not 
think that too much to gra(|i/' 

“ Who brought this note?^* said Rhoda. 

“ A gentleman, my lady; he did. not* 
fell his name: he only said tifiat he came 
from Lady Emily, and thatjite wduld step 
into the parlour while yon Wrote your 
answer." 

“ What imprudence,** thought Rhoda; 
but feeling that the best thing to do was 
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not to appear surprised or disturbed, 
without hesitation, or remark, she wrote 
upon a slip of paper, ‘‘ I am considerably 
better ^liis evening,” and twisting it to¬ 
gether, directed it to Lady Emily, and 
gave it to Wilson. Lord William’s note 
she tore into small piecesf*, and set fire to. 

IfRhodahad not yet sufficiently sub¬ 
dued her vanity, so as not to feel some 
gratification, even from so improper and 
hazardous a mark of Lord William’s at¬ 
tachment, yet her predominant sentiment 
on the occasion was displeasure; and she 
would have felt this still more pointedly, 
had not Lord William, in all respects, lost 
much of his infiuence over her thoughts. 

The dangers that threatened her, the re¬ 
novation of all the better feelings of her 
heart and n^ind, the new mode of conduct 
which she h^d resolved.upon, and above 
all, the arderi^desire which her interview 
with Mr. Ponsonby had awakened, of 
once more proving herself worthy of the 
love of her earliest and best friend, left no 
room, ill the heart of Rhoda, for that 
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species of attachment which she had felt 
for Lord William. Already he seemed 
au object removed to a distance from 
her hopes and fears; he made no part of 
her present cogitations, and neither the 
imprudence that he had committed, nor 
the resentment that»he had excited, left 
more than faint traces upon her memory. 
Her attention and her wishes were fixed 
upon the return of Sir James: to see him, 
to hear him speak, was what she most ar* 
dentlydbsired. The expression of his coun¬ 
tenance, and the sound of his voice, when 

» 

they last parted, haunted her imagination; 
they seemed an “unreal mockery,^ which 
must vanish before the true;object, whose 
form and manner they had usurp^. Al¬ 
though she was overcome fatigue both 
of body and mind, ill, and feverish, it was 
in vain that Wilson* urged -her to go to 
bed. Without declaring tt^r motive, she 
continued to drag on one half hdur after 
another, ’till strength and hope were 
equally worn out; and when at length 
compelled, from mere exhaustion, to com* 
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ply with the continually renewed intrea* 
ties of her attefidaiit^ all that occurred to 
her, asijbeing in her power to evince her 
present disposition to Sir James, was to 
write to him in the following terms: 

•«r* 

I take pleasure*’ in believing you 
will be glad to hear that I am much 
better this evening. J think I should have 
beeij quite well, if I could have seen you 
look gently, and have heard you speak 
kindly. I have waited for this balm, 'till 
my exhausted strength will allow me to 
wait no longer; but ray desire to- hear 
your knock will not, I am sure, allow me 
to sleep, so that however late you may re- 
turn, you may come into my apartment 
without any fear of disturbing me. 

“ Yours ever faithfully. 


Rhoddi had not overi^rated her anxiety 
for the return of Sir James; sleep came 
not near her: and as she counted the 
passing hours, she tbogght never night was 
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SO' long. At length'sbe heard the wished' 
for signal, aiid.given wil'h a caution, 
which shewed there was consideration for 
her repose: her heart beat. Themoments 
that must pass before her note could be 
given, be read, and produce its effects, 
seemed to be interm hiable;—she thought 
that she had given time for. all this to be 
repeated a hundred times; yet slm h^ard 
no opening and closing door; no ascend¬ 
ing step. Ail was silent: and after a suc¬ 
cession of hope and solicitude, of fear and 

• 

disappointment, more severe than she had 
ever before experienced, she was com¬ 
pelled to admit the fact, that Sir James 
had retired to the small bed which had 
beenput up in the dressin g<oom, as an oc¬ 
casional resource, incase o|indisposition. 

No words can express i:h§ bitterness ^ 
of her reflections, bn this proof of the. 
annihilation of her power o^r the mind of 
Sir James. She knew, that when offended, 
he did not readily forgive, and that he 
held it a weakness unworthy'of a manly ' 
mind to pardon faplts voluntarily per- 
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sisied in^ until reformation had given 
proof of repentance: yet she had flattered 
herself that she still maintained so much 
of her original influence, as would have 
made it difficult for Sir James to have 
withstood the earnestness with which she 
pursued her wish tc be reconciled to 
him. 

The mortification of self-love, on find¬ 
ing her mistake, was extreme; it awak¬ 
ened anew some sparks of anger, and 
shook the steadiness of her virtuous pur- 

I 

poses. 

“ What happiness can I give or re¬ 
ceive,** thought she, " with one who will 
not be conciliated, and who cannot par¬ 
don? But what right have I to expect 
that c)n my first concession he should be 
conciliated, that he should pardon?-— 
'Unjust Rhoda! thou hast many steps to 
retrace; thou^hast much liumiliation to 


puffer, much Wholesome discipline to un¬ 
dergo, before thou canst rcascend that 
height from whence thy own folly has 
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loo little to correct my proud and* way¬ 
ward heart! I have besought the prayers 
of Mr, Wyburgi but he wHl not-pray 
for the proud^ the vain; for the cnminai 
who refuses the chastisement which she 
knows she has merited. If 1 would be¬ 
nefit by his prayers,* I must strive to de¬ 
serve them. 

Rhoda now melted into tears of con¬ 
trition and penitence, and even these 
were feelings so muchlesshostile to repose 
than those of pride land resentment, that 
after some time givep to the' indulgence 
of this natural relief, her sorrows lulled 
themselves to rest, end she fell asleep. 

She arose early, resolved, iTpossibic, to 
breakfast with Sir James; and on her in¬ 
vitation to him to do so, haiard that he 
would meet her below: he joined her in the 
drawing-room. Thfere was little change 
in his countenance from the- day before; 
yet she thought he spoke more mildly; 
and he observed with words of kindness, 
that she looked better than she had done* 
He adverted not, hojvever, to her note of 
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the evening before; and he sat silent, 
meditating her face, as if to ascertain 
whether {he lines which had once sha- 
doweUout every virtue had changed their 
expression. 

,Uhoda, trembling and doubtful how 

% 

best to prove the sincerity of her good 
resolutions, sat silent also; an unwelcome 
tear sometimes straying down her cheek, 
in spite of her efforts to restrain it. 

At length Sir J^mes said abruptly: 
“ Did you see Lady Emily in ^he course 
<ifyesterday evening?’* 

“ No,*' replied Rhoda. 

Nor heard from her?'* 

“No!* repeated Rboida: but she felt 
her cheek glow as she said so. 

It is strange !” said Sir James. 

Do )'au wish,” said Rhoda, gather¬ 
ing courage even fit)fn alarm, ** that 1 
should see h^r no more? If so,^ I am 
willing to comply, and instead of staying- 
another fortnight in town, let us go to^ 
morrow, or the next dayor whenever 
you please,’* 
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What am I to understand/* said Sir 
Jaines, from such a change of tone and 
wishes; dating;too,from a nignt ^such 
strange disorder; and such open defiance 
to the rights that I have in you ?” 

“ I do not understand you,'* said Rhoda; 
“ I know not what you allude to.** 

The opera!’* said Sir James: “What 
say you to the opera 

I say,” replied Rhoda, with the ex- 
tremest agitation, “ fliat I there heard 
Miss Wyburg was married to Mr. Pon- 
sonby; that the suddenness of the in¬ 
telligence, the consciousness that I had 
neglected her, the thousand varied feel¬ 
ings that such an event ociSasioned me, 
overcame ray self-coramand^ a rift that I 
betrayed an emotion whi^h probably 
would appear extraordiniry-' to by¬ 
standers; but whiclf had nk)thing in it 
offensive/* She was going to add,, “ to 
you ;** but stopped, and trembled so ex¬ 
tremely, that she was obliged to lean back 
in her chair. 
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From ^hom did you hear of this 
marriage said Sir James, with the voice 
of authority, questioning guilt. 

^rom Mr. Ponsonby,” said Rhoda, 
in accents scarcely audible. 

And was Mr. Ponsonby the person 
who spoke to you‘at the opera; who 
forced tears from you in the face of the 
Vvhole world—and from whose presence 
you fled as from something baneful 

“ It was!” said Rhoda, covered with a 
confusion so intolerable, that every object 
seemed to swim before her sight, and 
the very foundations of the house to shake 
under her. 

‘‘ I arn satisfied/* said Sir James; nor 
on that head shall I inquire or wish to 
know farther.” 

“ Oh,” cried Rhoda, in the extremest 
agony, “ I see that I am worthless in 
your eyes! I see that I have now hothing 
to offer wdiich you will accept. The hum¬ 
blest dutyj the most implicit obedience 
must be valueless.’* 
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“ Not on Mr. Porisonby’s account/’ 
replied Sir James; ** but, \)erhaps, you 
are not aware of the dispafagi^ and 
strange imputations which that unfortu¬ 
nate opera scene has given rise to. They 
touch alike your honour and my own. 
These can alone bfi done aw^y by the 
appearance of perfect cordiality between 
us. Were I immediately to.carry you 
into the country, the stigma would be in¬ 
effaceable; and could*! believe that I now 
know the worst I hav^ to fear, you should 
not want the opportiyiity to redeem your 
digtiit}^ and mine. We would remain 
another month in town; we would be 
seen every where together; we would 
appear to be happy in eacih other: but 
if you doubt your own conduct, or fear 
the influence of circumstai^es, let us be 
gone immediately. ^ It is better to pre¬ 
serve virtue without reputation than re¬ 
putation without virtue.” 

** Oh, kill me not, by supposing so. 
injurious an alternative,” said Rhoda. 
“Both may be preserved, if you will 
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heiicefortii take me under your guidauce^ 
v^ill henceforth spread your protecting 

shield before me/^ 

. 

** rsvill do my part, be assured/* said 
Sir James ; " dare you undertake for your 
own?” 

. ** I dare,” said Rhoda* 

* 

. ‘‘I take you at your word,” replied 
Sir James; “ but now leMts separate,— 
we have discomposed each other. 
delicacy of your frame is ill suited to this 
strong emotion, and the state of your 

I * 

health makes it the more alarming.— 
tJxG care you take ^of yourself be the jfirst 
proof you give that you are^^iliing to be 
’ filled by me.” 

, “ Oh,” cried Rhoda, with a sudden 
burst of delighted gratitude, such I do ' 
Relieve ia«,tbe only proof that you will 
ever require; but tel! me, tell me, before 
we part, do you wish me to bre^k with 
Emily*?” 

^ Certainly not. Lady Emily is what 
i|$ a WQfuau of honour;, but she-is a 
vin^liguant, she i^a,xpischievous woman: 
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disengage yourself from her ]ntimacy^ but 
do not break with her»” ' 


This was perhaps the most difficult line 
of acting that Sir James coul^ have 
marked out. llhoda felt that it was so: 
with her it was generally ^asy to go 
directly to 'che point 5 but she had no 
talents for management^ no power of 
seeming more or less, than what she really 
was ^ and she felt it to be disingenuous to 
maintain the same appearance of friend¬ 


ship, under the determination that she, 
would no longer be^a^friend, as when tjie,. 
outward form was but^the expression of 
the inward feeling. 

Ti^ morning was,far adnknced before 
Lady Emily put to the test liow well she 
could repeat the lesson wroch she 
been so^lateiy taught; but s|e came wkh 
such a show of friendship ai^ solicitude^ 
that Rhoda, had she been inclined to^ 


scrutinize^er feelings, could not bpt hai^ 
admitted the truth of tlie sorrow ex- 
pr^ed, on not having been abl0*to con^:; 
‘ dboner> 
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The subject, however, which most 
j>ressed upoir the mind of Rhoda, was the 
iudisdretion committed by Lord William 
the ni^t before 5 she spoke of it with just 
' indignation, and desired Lady Emily 
would inform him, that if any thing si¬ 
milar was repeated, she should be obliged 
to give such orders to her servants, as 
would subject him to a very unpleasant 
repulse. 

Lady Emily aiTected equal displea¬ 
sure as herself; yet suggested 9, thousand 
palliations, and painted his anxiety for 
the health and happiness of Rhoda as 
the paramount feeling of his heart. 

I have too long listened to such 
flattery,*’ said Rhoda, if not directly 
from Lord William, yet from you. I will 
not deny .that I have been pleased with 
it, but I will be so mo Iqnger; it is insi¬ 
dious, it is dangerous." • ^ 

** Danger from Lord William !’* ex- 

« 

claimed Lady Emily. 

I, too, have said the same,” replied 
Rhoda, feeling tl^t to myself—to my 
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own sentiments there could'he ho diinger 
~but there is dsanfget to' the* fia^pihesk 
of Sir James; perhaps to th^deTjjpacy of 
my fame; and such is hiy'opinion of 
Lord William that J helifeve he would 
not willingly hazard'eithei^/ 'Iset him re¬ 
sume the open and hnaMbigubus'manner 
which so long distinguished ^is address 
to me; and any change in whieh is, per¬ 
haps, only chargeable on* my own Want 

I ♦ _ * 

of seif-comrnatid wHOh under the imme¬ 
diate influence of ill-founded resentihent, 
and he will at once secure my good opi¬ 
nion, and contribute to my happiness.” 

“ I can scarcely understand what’ I' 
heari** said Lady Elilily, a look of 
the utmost astonishment; it possible 

that I am; speaV:ing to the 'same Lady" 
Osbourne, to that dear ^hd bonfidehtiaL 

9 ' H it 

friend, whose heart' has heed laid opeh 
before me for so inany months ^aist!;^ ahd'^ 
where I reafd-^he ihbk irrej^^^ it 

is true, but the most atf^tiohate’ a^^ 
iheht' tb^'h ^niah,»wlib' adbVeS her, and 
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who would die to pt^serve her from the 
slight^ pain^ or to procure her the slight-' 

b — 

est pl^ure V* » 

** All that 07^^ irreproachable in that 
attachment/^ replied Rhoda, remains; 
that it may; remam, I would recall Lord 
Willialn to the condfict which can alone 
make it so.” ' 

I could not have believed it I** said 
Lady Emily: ** I denied it; I said it was 
impossible; but I find it true!'’ 

** What could yQU not have believed, 
what have you denied, 'what have you 
said was impossible, and what do you find 
true?” said Rhoda. 


What I have no words to tell you,” 
said Lady Emily: " What you will not 
have patience* to hear T. 


** I must be told,” said Rhoda. “ That 
which you would . hot believe of me I 
dare aver is not true.” 

< A private. favourite!— A faithless 
loyeriJL^y Waiiaius , 

“ Stbp!” stiid;. jihoda; " I know from 
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wiience that infamous^ st6ry arises; it 
arises, as all my. sorrows‘do, from my 
own imprudence; but believe if 

you love me, tell it to the worj(^^that I 
have now no heart but for my husbapd; be 
has conquered it. by indulgence, by for¬ 
bearance, by confidence,” . « 

** I congratulate you, my dear,*’ said 
Lady Emily, with an equivocal tone that 
grated on the feelings of Rhoda; — and 
so my fair friend is really in port ?” 

I hope so,” said Rhoda. 

And am I to be turned adrift?** said 

• • 

Lady Emily. 

Certainly not,** said Rtoda. 

Well, my dear, and whfn do you set 
out for Dorsetshire?” 

I don*t know, I believe n|ht this month 

“ Indeed! I am (Relighted:. Then you 
mil dance at my ball, and J&naes shall 
dance too; and it shall be the celebration 
of your re-union,. or perhaps the^^rst es¬ 
pousal of your hearts; and we will defy, all 
the old cits in Londop to shew two more 

N 2 


^Ji 
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discreet, prettily-behaved, happy wives, 
than Lady Osbourne and Lady Emily 
Grantham, in either of our liege lord and 
sovereign’s good and loyal cities of Lon¬ 
don and Westminster.’* 

Rhoda felt the spirit of disdain and 
mockery in which all this was uttered; 
but all littleness of vanity was extirpated. 
It was not to the applauses of Lady Emily 
that she looked for any part of the motives 
that actuated her^change of conduct, and 
she was not displejssed to find that the 
tone, which Lady Emily seemed disposed 
to take, would make the task of with¬ 
drawing from her society less irksome 
and repugnant to her feelings than she 
had feared. 

" I shall be happy to realize your pic¬ 
ture,! carf assure you,*’ said Rhoda; ‘‘ I 
have now no other hmbition than to be- 
come a discreet, prettily-behaved, and 
Happy* wife.’* 

** Prettily-behaved and discreet, my 
dear, you have always been,” replied Lady 
Emily: and if yoU can still believe in 
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the exploded notion of married happiness, 
I am not the person that will attempt to 
shake your faith. Like that*of ghosts, it 
has some wholesome qualities: but 1 hope 
those dismal looks are no part of your 
new system? You really look sliockingly, 
and I shall lose the brightest ornament of 
my gala, unless you, or Wilson, can furnish 
some milk of roses, or Circassian bloom, 
before Thursday se’nnight.” 

“ May I ask,” said Rhoda, who is 
really the giver of thfei ball?” 

My dear, all thii^l meant to have told 
you two days ago but the (Grange way 
you have been in put every thing else 
out of my head. Even here y^u will see 
a proof of my discretion, for the fad; is, 
that the ball is a little galiintry of — 
of my mother!” ^ 

** Your mother V* said Rhoda. 

“Yesj to tell you the truth, she has 
been vexed and mortified by the shabby 
way in which Mr. Grantham lodged me, 
(for I can call it nothing more), when first 
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we came to town. She makes it a point 
never to with him, and there was 

just then no remedy; but no sooner did 
my dear Lady Hampton lend me her 
beautiful house; than my, mother said 
she was resolved I sljould do something 
that should be talked of, before I returned 
into the country^ and she and I decided 
that nothing could better answer the 
purpose than a ball, distinguished by the 
elegance and refinement of its decorations 
and appointments^'and as the company 
cannot be numerousl, the expense will be 
moderate. It will be a perfect Mahometan 
paradise—beauties alone will be admitted, 
but my houris will all be married, for I 
will*have no misses.’* 

** I really think that a very unfair ex- 
cl usion/’ said Rhoda. 

ft 

“ Oh, my dear, I shall have enough 
to do with misses, when I bring out my 
daughters. At present I must live a little 
for myself, and the gallantry of a mar¬ 
ried ball has quite a different air to that 
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of a husband-hunting assemblage; the 
men .are all so much at theb ease^ and 
we are all so well satisfied i—]^t what 
do you do with yourself this evening? 
You have so thrown me out of ^1 my cal¬ 
culations, tha*t I cannot guess whether 
you mean to read a liomily with Sir James, 
or keep your engagement with me, and 
weep your eyes out over the enchanting 
new actress.*' 

I must stay at home/! replied Rhoda; 

for in fact, I am still far from well, and 
as you justly observed, my looks are not 
such as I can wish to exhibit in public.” 

" Well, then, farewell; for I must dine 
early, of course—Lord William goes with 
me. Will not a little longing for past plea¬ 
sures recur as you think of us? But, lio! I 
suppose I am to tell him dial he must 
wear the willow ? ’ * ^ 

\ 

“ Not in those words/ said Rhoda. 

“ Pshaw !’* said Ltkdy Emily: " Oon’i 
take me thus, au pied de la lettrt. Trust 
me, trust me, I will no more do a wrong 
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tbin|(ihan your sw€|et ^elfs.^hpugh I dou’t 
u;^e quite so grave an ^ajfair of. ^i,:pg 
right/’ ^ 

After all, perhaps,” thought Rboda, 
** it is more a ipanner qf speaking, than 
any thing really, .wrong, fhat sometimes 
startles me in Lady Emily. 1 cannot 
believe she is mischievous, and I wish Sir 

I _ 

James did not think so.” The candour 
of this opinion was probably produced 
at this moment, by the removal of a sus¬ 
picion which had fppnd its way into the 
mind of Rhoda, that the real giver of 
Lady Emily's ball was Lord William St. 
Quintin. That Lady Emily would accept 
such a boon privately from the hands of 
any maP) must have sunk her very low in 
the estiiqaation of Rhoda; and that Lord 
l^i)liaip v^ould make Lady Emily so ex¬ 
pensive a compliment, unless to promote 
some of bis she did npt think 
yeyy> prob^jp. She had a fear that she 
might hWj# 9PWa object in .the in- 

fest|Fity> and the nicetyJof conduct. 
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for which she had engaged; miEdd her 
more than usually circumspect. She had 
resolved that if she found any reasofi io 
confirm the suspicion which she etiter- 
tained^ she would^ at the ris^ of wlmt- 
ever imputation, abstain from appear* 
ing at an amuseinent originating so 
improperly. But Lady Emily^s elrpla* 
nation bad appeared so natural, and 
Rhoda had so often heard Lady Wilton 
express the very opinion and sentiments 
which Lady Emily imputed to her, that 
there remained not a.shado^ of doubt in 
her mind but that she knew the truth, 
and the whole truth of the patter. 

Sir James looked in upon Rhoda for a 
moment, before he went to his dinner 
engagement; advised her to go early to 
bed, and take every means in her power 
to restore her health*as speedily as might 
be. 

1 would have us appear in public to¬ 
gether as soon as possible,” said he, and 
i would have you appear there with all 
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your usual brilliancy and eclat. I would 
have no tell-tale languor in the eye, no 
paleness in^the cheek, give occasion to 
have it supposed, that while I drag the 
captive form about, the spirit is else¬ 
where.*' 

Rhoda, whose ardent temper and warm 
feelings had made her hope, even in 
spite of her reason, that the first step was 
all, and that a permission to prove her 
repentance was a full restoration to fa¬ 
vour, drooped under this proof that all 
which she had obtained was probation, 
and not reconcilement; that she was ra¬ 
ther to approve herself at the bar of rigid 
justice, than be allowed to appeal to the 
partiality of love. 

"It is but right that it should be so!** 
thought the humbledandinortified Rhoda; 
“ but if my judge ft to be extreme to 
mark what is done amiss, how shalM abide 
the trial ?—Oh, how pleasant are the ways 
of rectitude; how thorny the paths of 
repentance!” 
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These reflections were no friends to the 
gaiety and bloom^ which seemed to be 
exacted from Rhoda as a duty^ equally by 
Sir James and Lady Emily: but in spite 
of them, the bloom returned, and the 
gaiety she endeavoured to assume. 





CHAP. LXVI. 


** This jealousy 

Is for a precious creature; as she’s rare 
Must it be great.” 

Shahspearf. 


Sir James, continued to preserve the 
same serious aspect and measured inter¬ 
course in his dealings with Rhoda, which 
he had at first adopted; but she sometimes 
saw his eye fill with tears as he looked 
on her; and his voice would sometimes 
falter as he announced the arrangements 
for the day, with mote of the dictatorial 
tone of a master, than of friendly confi¬ 
dence, consulting mutual convenience. 
Had it not been for these accidental and 
momentary breakings up of the cloud. 
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Rho^da could scarcely have supported the 
horror of the horizon by which she was 
surrounded; but the hppes* of^brigfater 
days enabled her to bear up under the 
gloom of the present hour; and the sad 
conviction that all was but deserved, so 
grounded her resofution to do well on 
the solid foundation of genuine humility, 
as to stjfle the first risings towards com¬ 
plaint or resentment. On her part, she 
was soft, ductile, cheerful; she would 
have been affectionate, but she thought 
she saw that Sir James loqked with sus* 
picion on any attempt to conciliate him 
by any little marks of attachment; or by* 
any appeal to his feelings., 

** He will prove my integrity,” thought 
Rhoda, before be will dfign to accept 
my love!” ? * 

To a person of Bfhoda’s character, the 
trial, no ^oubt, was a fiery one. An idol 
from her very cradle^ in all the successive 
periods of her life, she had hitherto known 
only adulation and flattery. Highly con« 
spjous of her powders charming, and bar- 
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ing received tbe propf of those powers, in 
the height of splendour to which they had 
raised he**, it Could not be without many 
a bitter struggle that she could submit to 
a discipline so severe; and^rather volun¬ 
tarily endure the wholesome austerity of 
a husband resolute to reform, ^than fly to 
the blandishments of adulatory partiality, 
which might persuade her that there was 
nothing to amend. But a resolution, spring¬ 
ing from the Christian principles in which 
she had been initiated from the first dawn 
of her reason*, seem^ as if it would bear 
her unscorched through the flames. 

A week was already passed since the 
contract between herself and Sir James had 
taken place. His relenting eye and soft¬ 
ened voice told her that the next would 
have less of hardship. Her name would 
sometimes escape his^lips, when she fan¬ 
cied that he intended to have addressed 
her by her title, and he would sometimes 
fall into a tone of familiarity, which was 
only corrected by a strong effort of kis 
judgment. Whenever he accompanied her 
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into public, she thought that she saw in 
him a degree of pleasure in the admiration 
which she never failed to excite; and she 
beheld with a tremulous joy that the eye 
of observation; which had rested on her 
with so much scrutinizing severity, now 
frequently beamed w*lth delight, or melted 
with love. He had allowed of, and sanc¬ 
tioned her promise to attend Lady Emily's 
ball, by the intention of being present 
there himself; and two days before that 
fixed -on for this important festival; Mr. 
Grantham and Lady Emily dined in 
Brook-street, and went with Sir James 
and Rhoda to the opera. 

Of Lord William Rhoda^had seen no¬ 
thing for thelast ten days, unless in public. 
There she constantly met him, and she 
could have wished that hq would have 
shewn her the comnlon attentions which 
their former intimacy authorized; but he 
appeared studiously to avoid her, as if 
' some crisis had, taken place in their 
connexion, and the interest, which he 
took in her, was incompatible with the, 
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renewed good understanding between her 
and Sir James. She would often see him 
stand with his eyes fixed on her face, in 
sad and deep contemplation; then, if he 
saw that she was conscious of his notice, 
he would shake off his abstraction, and 
occupy hijnself with the next pj^tty wo¬ 
man near him; but even here he shewed 
the homage that he paid to Rhoda* The 
respect, the deference, the almost adora¬ 
tion, with which he was accustomed to 
address her, vanished in a moment, and 
she recognized in all he said and did the 
same mixture of impertinence and flat¬ 
tery, of self-confidence, and adulation, 
with w^hich she had been at once dis¬ 
gusted and attracted, in tlie first days of 
their acquaintance. 

On the present occasion, Rhoda, on 
looking around her, beheld Lord William 
in the box immediately opposite to that 
in which she was seated, and apparently 
gay and amused ^ but his eye no sooner 
rested on^hers than all his cheerfulness 
fled, and, withdrawing to a less generally 



, conspicuous part of the box, he placed 
himself so, that he could looic at Rhoda, 
almost without attracting the notice of 
any one but herself that he did soT 
This movernont at first appeared to 
Rhoda accidental, and as such indifferent 
to her; but when she* found that he per¬ 
severed unchangeably, not only in the 
station which he had chosen, but in the 
use that he in9<de of it, slie became em¬ 
barrassed and uneasy, and finding some 
slight pretence for her jdesire to do so, she 

changed seats with Lady Emily. 

_ * • 

This movement placed her nearer to 

Sir James, and put it into her power, 
without affectation, or the appearance 
of design, to direct most of her conver¬ 
sation to him. The scene before them 

ft 

furnished the topics 5 but ho\i?ever trifling 
the subjects, the ease and fandliarity, with 
which Sir James bore bis part, was as the 
dew of Hermon to the parched and thirsty 
soul of Rhoda; who longed, as the famish¬ 
ed wretch for food, once again to hear the 
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v6ice of kindness and of love. When Sir 
James stooped to address to her some 
observation, or when she ventured to 
touch bis arm with a finger, to draw his 
attention to her, her heart lightened; her 
eyes sparkled, and she ‘felt as if every 
obstacle to returning happiness was re- 
/moved. 

In this happy disposition, as Rhoda 
was going out from the opera^ leaning on 
Sir James's arm. Lord William joined 
them; he spoke obligingly to Sir James, 
conversed about tl\e opera, talked of the 
company, and seemed as if he had re¬ 
sumed the very manners that Rhoda so 
much'wished he should adopt. He ac¬ 
companied her and Sir James to their 
carriage, and declining Sir James's offer 
of setting him down, contrived, as he 
assisted Rhoda to get into it, to slip into 
her hand a scrap of paper. Her fbst im¬ 
pulse was to drop it, but the sudden feai^ 
that it might fall at Sir James’s feet made 
her grasp it close. 
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Sir James and Rhoda went directly 
home; and Sir James immediately with¬ 
drew to Ills dressing-room; but' Wilson, 
who in consequence of her own urgent 
and particular request had been at the 
opera, not being yet returned, Rhoda 
sat down in the drawing-room, and took 
the opportunity of looking at the paper 
which Lord William had given her. The 
writing was in pencil, and seemed to have 
been suggested by a sudden sense of the 
impropriety of making»ber so publicly a 
mark of observation. .-It contained only 
these words; “ I acknowledge my error, 
and will not repeat it; you shall not a se¬ 
cond time be obliged to withdraw from 
my observation/* 

However pleased Rhoda was with this 
assurance, and the proof she had just 
received that Lord William meant to 
act up to it, the sanguine hopes which 
she at this moment indulged in, that she 
was upon the point of re-entering on all 
het rights over Sir James’s heart, and of 
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possessing his full confidence, inade all 
that Lord A’t’^illiam could, or could not do, 
nearly iridifferent to her. She burnt the 
paper, and thought of it no more. 

Rhoda had promised to be early with 
Lady Emily, for the purpose of giving her 
assistance in some* of the final arrange- 
^ ments necessary to the next day’s gala; 
and immediately after she and Sir James 
had breakfasted together, apparently with 
mutual satisfaction and complacency, she 
went to fulfil her engagement. 

She found Lady Emily surrounded by 
work-people of almost all descriptions, 
and overwhelmed with decorations of 
every kind. Lady Emily had a vey just 
deference for Rhoda^s taste in such specu- 
lations; and she saw wJth pleasure her 
magic hand separate and combine with a 

facility, and a grace, that could not have 

% 

been excelled. 

The choice thus made, and the orders 
precisely given, the two ladies adjournecf*’. 
to the only room in the house, Lady 
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Emily’s dressing^ropm, which was not 
undergoing some metamorphose in pre« 
paration fof the next day. Here, as they 
were still busily and eagerly disaussiug 
** ways and means,” Lord William slowly 
walked in. 

Ob, you are abominably late!” said 
Lady Emily; “ and now you move as if 
you had left your soul behind you. What 
are you thinking of?” 

“ My disappointment,” returned Lord 
William: it is quite impossible to pro¬ 

cure the waltz you wanted.” 

“ Then,” said Lady ^mily,**^ we must 
do without it; but let us lose no more time, 
let us practise what we have! As you are 
not accustomed to waltzing,” added she, 
turning to Rhoda, it will well that 
you should take a lesson befo^e-hand.” 

“ You know I never y^altz,” said Rhoda, 
and you know that I shall not waltz to¬ 
morrow night.*' 

^ Indeed I know that you will; there 
will not be a creature here that will not, 
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ivaltz. I told you we had no misses;—* 
we are all sober matrons/^ 

I did not know that waltzing was 
any proof of sobriety,” said Rhoda ; and 

if it is a necessary accomplishment for 

/ 

to-morrow’s festival, pray leave me out, 
and supply my pla<je with one more wor¬ 
thy of it.” 

My sweet friend, what strange kind 
of prudery is this?’* said Lady Emily. 

** It is not prudery,” replied Rhoda; 
but you know I cannot waltz.** 

“ Oh, pardon me, !*/ said Lady Emily; 
I know jlist the contrary, Will you 
deny that you and 1 have waltzed toge¬ 
ther a hundred times?” 

“ And Lady Osbourne knows,** said 
Lord William, that I told her long ago 
she was ];nade for waltzing.” 

I shall then disappoint the end of my 
creation,” said Rho^a: for I shall not 
waltz.** 

Come, come,mjr dear, we understand 
]^our iwruple,” said Lady Emily, and 
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do not wish to over-rule it; bat wilt ' 
you let the question be decided by the 
lord, who from henceforth is to. rule your 
life ?’* ■ 

“It is already decided by the impossi¬ 
bility of the thing,” said Rhoda. Surely, 
my dear Lady Emily, you would not have 
me disgrace the elegance of your ball, by 
my awkwardnesses 

“ That is gross affectation, my de§r/' 
returned Lady Emily; I have more 
reason to fear your eclipsing all the rest 
of my guests; but let Lord William be 
the judge.” 

“ No 1” said Rhoda, “you naust excuse 
me.” 

“ It is hard to press Lady Osbourne so 
closely,” said Lord William f “ and not 
quite fair, not to have let hibr into the 
secret sooner.*' ^ 

“ Tace /’’said Lady Emily, “ there-is no 
secret in the matter.—I am persuaded, 
my dear, that you understood 1 expected 
every body would waltz, as well as^J did 
myself.” , 
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Indeed you are mistaken,** said Rho- 
da; I kne'w that there would be waltiz- 
ing, but not that every body would be 
expected to waltz.” 

Oh, I shall lay no restraint upon any 
body; but I could not conjecture that you 
would choose to be so singular, so un¬ 
like every body else, since you can waltz, 
and admirably too.** 

Lord William, as if not willing to take 
any further share in the debate, had with¬ 
drawn to the piaPjO-forte, and was gently 
running over a fe^v notes of a favourite 
waltz. 

y Pray dfgin that,** said Lady Emily, 
" and play it regularly; it is the very one 
that I want to practise to, and here, my 
dear, you must lend me your assist¬ 
ance, for I can do nothing without a 
companion. As yQu cannot play. Lord 
William musfy and you must dahee with 
me. 

Rhodafelt extretneiy reluctant to such 
an exhibition in presence of Lord Wil¬ 
liam; yet knew inot .how to refuse. 
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without seeming to make him of too much 
importance; but she hesitated and co¬ 
loured. 

1 

** Bless me,” said Lady Emily/*^ ** what 
can be in your head? Be as much of a 
log as you ples^e, but do let me lay my 
hand on your shoulder; for the morning 
passes, and 1 have no time to lose.’* 
Ilhoda, no longer able to withstand a re¬ 
quest so urged, took her place, and while 
Lady Emily called for Lord William’s 
instructions, and exhibited her beauti¬ 
ful little person in a variety df graceful 
movements, Rhoda too cau^it the spirit 
of the dance, and found herself, before 
she was aware, waltzing with as much 
pleasure and interest as Lady Emily^er- 
self. f 

Lord William, amidst a profusion of 
applause to both ladies, ventured to cri¬ 
ticise a part of Lady Emily’s perform¬ 
ance. 

1 could rectify that in a moment/’ 
‘said he, if you will be so Kind as. to take 
my place, and let me take yours. Only 
you III. o 
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observe Lady Osbourne^ and you will in*i 
staotly see what I mean.*’ 

The change was made so suddenly, was 
' to^be sd»momentary> and was in itself so 
entirely unimportant, that Rhoda thought 
not of resistance $ but she had not made 
half a dozen turns before the door opened, 
and in rushed Sir James* . 

t 

He cast his eyes around the room with 

the looks of a demon, as if to ascertain 

the object of his vengeance: then darting a 

look at Lord William, in which was con¬ 
i' 

cent rated all the fury, revenge, and ha- 

• 4 

tred of which the human mind is capable, 
“You will answer me elsewhere,*' said 
he i and again vanished from the sight of 
the^astonished and confounded party. 

Sir James! My dear Sir James T cried 
Lady Emily, dying after him i “ For hea¬ 
ven's s^ke listen to me—listen to reason- 
return. I intreat you" to return. What in 
the name of heaven can he mean ?’* said 
she, hanging over the balusters of the 
stairs, in mu<^ agitation, and following- 
him with her :eyes^ ' 
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“ Let me follow him/' said Lord Wit 

- ¥ 

li^: ** 1 can easily explain ^ll. Don’t be 
alarmed j this is a misapprehension that 
will be cleared up in a moment.”^ And so 
saying, he ran dotvn the stairs with the 
quickness oflip^itning. 

Was ever any thing half so absurd/’ 
said Lady Emily, “ to go into such a tan* 
tnim because lie finds Ids wife waltzing! 
A thing that happens to every man of fa¬ 
shion in this town evwy day in the week. 
Really, ray dear/’ said rLady Emily, re¬ 
turning into the room, and I can 

have no longer any intercourse, if these 
arelhe tricks of your madman. There is 
no pleasure that he does not interrupt; 
and 1 dare engage for it, aS my arrange¬ 
ments for to-morrow will be thrown into 

confusion. I do wish . . . .. ” but here 

casting her eyes on^ the bloodless and 
almost lifeless form of Rhoda, which lay 
stretched on a sopha before her—“ My 
dearest creature,” cried she, " be more 

mi _ 

reasonable, 1 implore you. Though I 
love you for ^at sensitive heart which 

o 2 
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feds ev^y thing so acutely, yet, indeed, 
if you do not learn to dull its sensation, it 
will destroy you. There is no reason for 
such aiairm ;‘^even Sir James must come 
to a sense of his own absurdity. You 
cannot doubt the calmness and patience 
of Lord William: •and what have you 
done tlvat can displease Sir James, or 
that offends your nicest sense of pro¬ 
priety?** 

** Pray be so kind as to enquire whe¬ 
ther my carriage is here,*’ said the mi¬ 
serable Rhoda, with a voice scarcely to 
be heard, and gasping for breath. 

My dear, I cannot permit you to go 
home, till we hear something of Sir James. 
Lord William will certainly overtake him, 

and be able to make him hear reason: 

» 

I expect' them both back every minute. 
Sir James heartily^ ashamed of himself, 
and all in a way to be well again, T have 
^0 doubt.** 

I must go home,** said Rhoda. ♦^If 
Mr. Grantham—^if—--*’ 

fie assured, my dear, that Mr. Gran- 
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tham will do every thing; but there wilt 
be nothing to be done, take* my word for 
it.” 

f 

“ I wmt go home. Pray, piPay, ring 
the bell.” 

“ If it will n^ke you easier, my dear, 
you shall, and I will go with you.” 

No, no 5 I must go alone. But, if 
possible, see Mr. Grantham—he, he only 
and you know how justly, how truly he 
may exculpate—may make clear*——*’ 

“ My dear, there is nothing to excul¬ 
pate, nothing to make clear: tmt all shall 
be dope to make you easy.—Is Lady 
Osbourne’s carriage there ? ** said she, I 
speaking to the footman. 4 
The man replied in tht affirmative; 
and Lady Emily, making Rhodaxest upon 
her arm, assisted her down stairs, and 
even to the carriage, encpuraging and 
comforting her, and promising to see her 
in the course of the day. Rhoda could 
only press the hand of her friend, in 
token of her gratitude^ and stepping into 
the caiTiage, returned to Brook-street, 



with the anticipation of every evil that it 
was possible should befal her. 

Here she could learn nothing, but what 
served tc,, increase her apprehension and 
misery. 

Wilson could only tell^ that immedi¬ 
ately on Rhoda's quitting the house in 
the morning. Sir James had been shut 
up with Saunderson; that she had heard 
Sir James’s voice loud, and Saunderson 
endeavouring to calm him; that they had 
gone out together, and that neither of 
them was returned; that Saunderson had 
said to her, as he passed her hastily, the 
.words, sad work and that she had 
looked unobserved at Sir James as he went 
from the house, and that she thought he 
looked like a person out of his senses. 

It was« not then an occasional pa¬ 
roxysm of rage, excited by seeing her in 
company, or in a situation which he dis¬ 
approved, that had produced the effects 
she had witnessed; but some previous¬ 
ly. conceived suspicion of an atrocious 
injury that had brought him to Lady 
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Emily’s, in a state little short of insanity* 
But from whence such a suspicion could 
arise, or to what it precisely pointed, 
she was wholly at a loss to conjecture. 
The certainty of its existence, however, 
destroyed all the little consolation that she 
had endeavoured to derive from Lady 
Emily’s so confident assertions that Lord 
William’s explanation would set every 
thing in a proper light, and her vivid ima« 
gination already placed before her eyes 
the most afSicting consequences of this 
interview. 

It was impossible to remain inactive,, 
in such a tumult of mind as that under* 
which Rhodanow suffered: yet, what to 
do, with any hope of mitigation of her 
evils, it was very diiScutt to suggest. 
Mr. Strictland had long left London, and 
except Mr. Grantham th^re was not a 
human being to whom she could apply 
on such an occasion, and she had no ^oubt 
but that Lady Emily had already done all 
that could be done by him. 
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Where to find, or e?en to seek Sir James, 
she knew not; nor could she ajiply a re¬ 
medy to an evil of which she knew not 
the nature. She now thought that she 
had judged ill in leaving Lady Emily’s, as 
there it was most likely that the earliest 
intelligence would be gained 5 yet a latent 
hope ^that any moment might bring Sir 
James to Brook-street nailed her to the 
spot. She dispatched Wilson, however, 
accompanied by one of the footmen, to 
Lady Emily’s, with orders to send back 
the latter, with any, or without any in¬ 
formation, and to wait there herself to be 
ready to send her from time to time,from 
moment to moment, intelligence o^every 
thing thi^ occurred. 

When left to herself she continued to 
walk backward and forward in the draw¬ 
ing-room, in a state of distraction; and 
on the sight of a billet from Lady Emily, 
she was seized with so violent a trembling 
as to be scarcely able to break the seal. 
It contained only these few words: 
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“ My dearest creature, I have nothing 
to tell you. Lord William is not returned. 
1 have sent a hundred ^ays in pursuit of 
Mr. Grantham, but hitherto wit hoj^t effect. 
You shall hear from me the moment that 
1 have any thing to report.” 


04 
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CHAP. LXVII. 


Oh! the daik days of vanity, white here 
How tastelecs, and how terrible when gone !*' 

® Young, 


I 

In this state of excruciating suspense 
^•Rhoda continued many hours. Lady 
Emily sent not; Wilson came not: and 
the only reply that she received to the 
repeated messages which she sent to 
Lady Em^ily's was^ that nothing had 
been heard.” 

At length Wilson appeared with a se¬ 
cond billet from Lady Emily; its con¬ 
tents rather increased than lessened the 
astonishment of Rhoda. 
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I am not at liberty to tell you all 
that I know. To-morrow every thing will 
be explained. You will better understand 
than I can express,'^ why 1 do nok offer to 
share with you the horrible night that 
you must pass. .Do me the justice to be¬ 
lieve that I sincerely pity you; nor 
would I add to your sufferings by my re¬ 
proaches ; but you have strangely abused 
my confidence -•” 

Order the carriage# I will go in¬ 
stantly to Lady Emily’s,” s^i<f 7 lhoda. 

" Pray, pray, my lady, don’t go,” said. 
Wilson, earnestly. 

** Not go to Lady Emily? Why not?” 
said Rhoda. “ I must, I will.” 

** Indeed, indeed, you \>^i!ill repent it 7 ' 
cried Wilson. ^ 

What can this mean ? I insist upon 
an explanajtion#” . 

“ You wo^iW hot like to be. refused ad- 
m ttanee, my lady.”. 

** Refused admittance ? By whom ? Not, 
Pm sure, by Lady Elpaily.” 
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Yes, indeed, my Jady, by herj I 
kanw she will not receive you.*’ 

« Merciful heaven T’ cried Rhoda: 
*• What (*aii all this mean ?” 

" Nay, roy lady, you should know 
best, for your ladyship knows you never 
took me into any of your secrets, but 
just about the money there; but I be¬ 
lieve that Mr. Grantham has seen Sir 
James, and, as far as 1 can learn, there 
'are strange stories going; but, perhaps, 
your ladyship knows yourself innocent, 
and let bb what will, I will stand by yon 
to thfe last drop of my blood.” 

.. ‘‘ Go, go,” said Rhoda, “ to Mr. 

Grantham: tell him, that if he would 

H 

save a fellow creature from destruction, 
I implore to come to me directly. 
I know be will not refuse me: he would 
not, if I were the wretch that he believes 
me to be.” • . 

“ But then, my dear lad^will you take 
something? Will you try to ooinpose 
jortrseJf? Really this will never do^ you 
will kill yoursejf <|uitjef" 
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“Go, go,*^ repeated Rboda; “I can 

take neither rest nor sustenance till I 
« 

have seen Mr. Grantham/" 

Wilson performed her cojpmission, 
but she did not find Mr. Grantham at 
home; she lefil^ however, Rhoda’s urgent 
message with Lady JEmiiy, who promised 
to deliver it the moment that Mr. Gran¬ 
tham returned. 

Rhoda remained in agonized expecta¬ 
tion till after the clock bad struck twelve, 
and hud almost consigned iTerseir to de¬ 
spair, when a gentle*knocLali'tbe house 

m * 

door reached her eaf. 

“ Fly,” cried she i “ that is Mr, Gran; 
tham. Fly, Wilson, and bring him to 
me instantly.’’ J 

Mr. Grantham entered, with a grieved 
and very serious countanahce, which, 
when he perceived the. havoc that a 
few hours such* extreme misery had 
made in the appearance of Rhoda, in¬ 
stantly took the expression of the tender- 
est compassion. But Rhoda was alike 
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unmindful of her own haggard looks^ and 
the effect that they had upon Mr. Gran¬ 
tham.. ^She felt not even the humiliation 
of being lyispected; vindication was the 
single idea that possessed her mind. 

“ Tell me/* she cried th^ moment that 
she beheld him, tell me of what I am 
accused, and who are my accusers.** 

On a question so unexpected, Mr. 
Grantham looked as much confounded 
as llhoda could have done had she been 

u, 

guilty: he hesitated; he stammered. 

Surelycannot be at a loss^ you 
cannot want to be told.” 

“ I want to be told all and every thing/ 
replied Rhoda. My ignorance is as 
complete as it is torturing. I left this 
house tills morning mistress of the affec¬ 
tions and good opinion of my husband: 
I re-entered it a few hours afterwards de¬ 
spoiled of both—hated—-oaiamnidted,—- 
without having voluntarily committed a 
single fault, or sinned against even his 
most trifling wish.’* 
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My dear Lady Osbourne,** said Mr. 
Grantham, do you confine your defence 
to what has passed this morning?’* 

All that had passed befor^was for> 
given,” replied Rhoda. 

** Did Sir Jaimes know all that had 
passed before ?” 

** All,” said Rhoda. 

It is inexpressibly painful to me to 
go on,” said Mr. Grantham: excuse 
me from the task, and tell me how 1 can 
serve you.” 

You can only serve merbjrenabling 
me to search this cruel mystery to the, 
bottom,” said Rhoda. 5* Ask me what, 
questions you will: prove me—try me— 
rack me, if you please; ai|d if 1 deviate 
from the truth, or criminate myself, then 
leave me without pity to thb di^race and 
degradation that i shall deserve.’* 

** This should be the confidence of in¬ 
nocence,” said Mr. Grantham; ** but is it 
possible that Sir James can have known 
and pardoned all that occurred previous 
.to this morning ?** 
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“ He gave me every reason to believe 
that he had,” said Rhoda. 

Did Sir James know and pardon a 
visit, whi^h Lord William St. Quintin made 
you, when you were too ill to leave your 
room ? Did he kn6w and pardon a paper 
—a billet that Lord William gave you last 
night at the opera ? Did he know and 
pardon the having received from Lord 
William St. Quintin two hundred pounds 
to pay ^lebts, so extravagantly incurred 
that you durst not let them come to your 
husband'sicnbwledge ?” 

Rhoda started from her seat, and rung 
.the bell violently. 

Wilson attended. 

From whom,” said Rhoda, with a 
voice of authority, “ did you procure the 
two hundred pounds which you brought 
me for the purpose of paying my bills?’’ 

Prom my brother, my lady j—that 
is, 1 suppose so. I am sure' 1 thought 
no other thenJ* 

Have you ever had reason to thiqk 
otherwise since?” said Rhoda. 
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Bless me, my lady, what can all this 
mean? I hardly know what you would 
have me say.” 

Don't equivocate," said KJr. Gran¬ 
tham, sternly. . 

“ Why, no;—rwhy should I? My lady s 
innocent as a new-bcfrn babe, and I am 


sure that I knew nothing of the matter, 
but that it was hardly likely that my bro¬ 
ther, who is but a poor man, should have 
the money quite by him at such ^ush; 
and I know that he^bad dealings with 
more gentlemen than onef'SmT if there 
was any one gentleman that vvas my. 
lady’s particular friend,——” 

Oh! Wilson," cried Rhoda, you 
have undone me! Is it possible? Can this 
infamous story be true ?" 

“ What is true, my lady,?but* that you 


received the money as from' my brother ? 
I thought no other; and if I have said, 


that I wondered you should think so, and 
that it was more likely to come from ai 
other quarter, somebody, to be sure, that. 
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did not want security, and ydur ladyship 
knows that you gave none, I wonder what 
busy body has gone and told Sir James, 
and madp all this mischief; for I am sure, 
odd as it was, your ladyship did not suspect 
but that my brother lent ^he money, and 
1*11 say this in any law court in England.” 

Rhoda, now quite overcome, sunk back 

I 

on the sopha in speechless agony. 

Did Lady Osbourne,” said Mr. Gran¬ 
tham,^ give any acknowledgement for 
the money so procured ?” 

- ** To Utr^^ure she did; a promissory 
note, it is called, to my brother ^ to the 
^.person who my lady thought had lent her 
money,” 

** Can that promissory note be pro¬ 
duced ?” said Mr. Grantham. 

** I know nothing about it,” said Wil¬ 
son : this is strange questioning. My 
lady is innocent, and that*s all I will 
say farther^ I don’t know what traps 
you are laying for her, and I will not be 
aiding and abetting/’ 
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Tell all that you know,” said Rhoda; 

“ I charge you tell aU; truth must ac¬ 
quit me; it is only falsehood that I fear.” 

“ Go,” said Mr, Grantham to#Wilspn; 

I believe that you have already told all 
the truth that you will tell,” 

“ My dear Lady Osbourne,” said Mr, 
Grantham, the moment that Wilson was 
gone, I am distressed for your distress, 
but it is useless thus to struggle against 
facts, where the evidence even o£.,your 
own agent must condeijin you; and if the 
money were out ‘ of tjje quesS^, what 
would you say to the clandestine visit, 
what to having received sueh a note, aa * 
could not have been addressed to an in¬ 
nocent woman ?*' " 

" I say,** cried Rhoda, the spirit of 
self-defence giving her stren^h/** that 1 
never did receive any clandestine visit; I 
acknowledge that, without my concur¬ 
rence or my privity. Lord William M^as 
one evening at my house, that he sent 
me up a note written by himself but 
which he told the servjint he had brought' 
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from Emily. Under that imprdls- 

sion I opened it^ I read it; it was 
only an enquiry after my health, which I 
answered in one word, and directed the 
unsealed paper ta'Lady Emily. I men¬ 
tioned these particulars to Lady Emily at 
the time; and if tliis is the clandestine 
visit with which I am charged, and I 
know of nothing else that in the smallest 
degree can bear so disgraceful a designa- 
tion,^ou will grant that whatever impro- 
priety attached to^the transaction, 1 had 
no sbarfiin:!.” 

■ f 

** This may be so,” replied Mr. Gran- 
• tham, and, if it stood alone, could not 
criminate you. But what,’’ said^ie, lay- 
ing[ a paper written in pencil on the table, 
what do you say to this 

Rhoda cast her eyes upon the paper, 
and felt as though a dagger struck 
through her heart, ifibe read these words, 
written in Lord William’s hand: 

** I but too well understand the school¬ 
ing of that lovely eye, and will in future 
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be more discreet; but, ph'l my lovely- 
tyrant, what a scene did you condemn 
me to witness! It had the fascination of 
the basilisk; and with the pofson in my 
heart, I go to speak to you with indiffer¬ 
ence, to fawn uj>on-See your power 

over me, and think i>^hat demands I have 
upon you.” 

“This paper was never addressed to me,” 
said Rhoda; “ I never received it: It was 
either designed for some otliCTperson, or 
is an infamous machinationJb«*^Miin me.” 

“ Did you receive S.ny note ?*’ said Mr. 
Grantham. . , ^ 

“ I did ; but not this.” 

“ May I ask what became of the one 
which you did receive 

“1 burnt it: oh I that 1 had not! It 
did not contain a syllable that 1 should 
have blushed to hhve exposed to the 
whole world.” * 

“ Yet this paper was taken from the 
stairs leading to your bed-room.’* 

** Impossible! Impossible ! I burnt the 
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paper which. I had received in the draw¬ 
ing-room/’ 

‘ ** Oh! my dear Lady Osbourne f*’ said 
Mr. Grantham, recoiling, as it were, from 
so bold a falsehood, and yet with a pity- 
ing accent. 

I adjure you,” cried Rhoda, in "the 
tone of agonized distraction, ** I adjure 
you, by the most sacred name that the 
lips can utter, to believe me! As 1 must 
stand at the seat of judgment, I never 
saw tfeat \9l^icing before T’ 

“ YeriEaW'd William does not deny but 
that it might be his, and addressed to 
^you. He acknowledges that he did write 
you a note, something to the purport of 
that, but that his mind was in much agi¬ 
tation, and that he will not be answerable 
for the exact words. At the same time he 
confidently affirms your innocence, and 
loads him’self with the heaviest accusa¬ 
tions of the most unpardonable indiscre¬ 
tion and folly/* 

** I disdain his acquittal !** said Rhoda: 
** He is a villain, and I know him too to 
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be such: bi}t too ]ate> too late to escape 
from his snare!” 

" Not if you are innocent.” 

I am undone!” said Rhod^ “Who 
shall restore me to thcf affections of^my 
husband ? Whc^ shall give me back the 
fairness of my past fame 

“ Time may do both. Break off from 
this moment all connexion, all inter¬ 
course with Lord William.” 

** Break off!” said Rhoda; “ Ij ever 
had any.” 

“Your future conduct iflffisir be the 
proof of that/’ said &lr* Grdntham. 

s 

” And does Sir James believe me/’, 
said Rhoda indignantly, one spark of her 
native spirit breaking forth from under 

fy 

the load of humiliated and jself-mortified 

r 

feelings with which she was oppressed, 
“ does Sir James believe in^^the infamous 
creature that you, w^th so Rowing a pen¬ 
cil, have delineated me ' 

“ I will deal very candidly with you,” 
said Mr. Grantham. ^ Sir Jam^ has no 
wish to entrap or mislead you, by keep* 
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ing you in the dark as to the extent of 
the knowledge that he has obtained. >By 
the indiscretion or the treacliery—for I 
begin to^ suspect that there is treachery 
soinewhere—of your servant,Saundersons' 
suspicions were first awakened. He could 
not but observe thp disquietudes of his 
roaster, and hoped, by drawing all he 
could from your attendant, to be able 
either to remove all ground for them, or 
to fix them upon such a foundation as 
would jusTiiy Sir James in getting rid of 
the causc’.'^’^he nocturnal visit of Lord 
William had not Escaped his notice ^ he 
.charged Wilson with itj she afiected to. 
deny that she knew the person of Lord 
William, yet said enough to make Saun* 
derson believe there was some mystery 
concealed under so unusual a proceeding. 

I would not pain you,” said Mr. Gran* 
tham, interrupting himself, but at the 
very moment that this circumstance be^- 

came known to Sir James, his-1 hate to 

say the word, my dear Lady Osbourne; 
you, whom I always thought so free from 
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aiiy^sucU impatations—bat his jt^alousy 
was turned into another channel. Your 
frankness, your ingenuousness upon this 
point, while it showed him too clearly 
that he had never possessed more jthan 
the outward fo£m, made him believe it to 
be impossible that any but one other was 
more fortunate than himself. He sub¬ 
jected you to a severe trial; you appeared 
to stand it well; and at the moment when 
he flattered himself that he was g^ng to 

^ „ iwtri 

be a happier husband Uian he had ever yet 

been, he was overwhelmed ^th*such ac* 

« • 

cumulated proofs of— 

** Of my baseness,” said Rhoda^ with a’ 
smothered and sepulchral voice. 

** I hope not,” said Mr, Grantham; 
I earnestly hope not: but he thought, 
he could not but think, that there was an 
improper connexion between you and 
Lord William. Some words that your 
servant dropt, when you intrusted her 
with money to pay bills, gave Saunderson 
a clue for inquiry, which he pursued till 
he believed that nb ^oubt remained but 
VOL. III. p 
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that the two hundred pounds were ad¬ 
vanced by Lord William with your 
knowledge and consent» and that the in¬ 
termediate person, a supposititious bro- 
theiVQr something of that nature to your 
Wilson, was merely to be, forthcoming as 
a blind, if any unli^cky accident led to 
the discovery of the transaction.” 

** W’^ell !‘* said Rhuda, listening with 
an attention that amounted to agony. 

“ Saiinderson hesitated whether he 
should destroy the dawning of Sir James’s 
recoverdS fT&ppiness, by communicating 
such a death-blow to his hopes and peace 
.for ever 3 perhaps he might have deter¬ 
mined upon concealing it, had he not 
found Upon the stairs leading to your 
bed-room the very paper which now 
lies upon that table: he could scarcely 
doubt from whom it came, or to whom 
it was addressed. ' He gave it to Sir 
Janies ^ and ail that followed cannot sur¬ 
prise, and ought not to offend you.” 

" Do 1 know all that followed said 
Rhoda, with an affected cidinness, which 
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spgke^ even more than all the veh'em'eh't 
and varied emotion she had before mani¬ 
fested, the sense she had of the complete¬ 
ness of her ruin. 

What I have not expressed,** reriied 
Mr. Grantham^ 1 should suppose you 
cannot be at a loss t% conjecture.** 

And cannot the consummation of all 
that is desperate, mad, and wicked, be 
by any means averted ?’* said Rhoda. 

“ I greatly fear not. Lord William 
must answer, if not for the accomplish¬ 
ment of his designs, for ille'**guilt of 
having formed such.*’ 

“ I will detain you no longer,** said 
Rhoda: I thank you for your patience 

with me.** 

I cannot leave you in siich a state of 
mind,’* said Mr. Grantham. * ' 

It cannot last,** said Rhoda. 

I beg you will go to bed,** said Mh 
Grantham; I shall bring you happter 
news in the morning. I must believe 
•that you have been* betrayed, not se- 
duoed.^ This cloud will'pass away^ or 

i* 2 


V 
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burst ronly. on the heads of tUos,e, who 
have raised it.’’ 

, ‘^Perhaps soj let me not keep you 
from yopr home—^your rest; you may 
ha\e both.” 

“ So may you,” my ,dear Lady Os¬ 
bourne; “ tell me .that you believe you 
shall.” 

Yes! there is a rest for all!” 

- Mr. Grantham paused—hesitated— 
mad^ a few steps towards the door—re¬ 
turned, and again took his seat by 
Jlhoda.*‘ ^ ’ 

“ 1 am most reluctant to leave you,” 
said he. 

Thank you,” said Rhoda. 

And yet I may perhaps be more 
useful to you elsewhere.** 

Go!” said Rhoda: and Mr. Gran¬ 
tham, affectionately pressing one of Rho- 
da*s hands between his, bade her good 
night, and departed. ^ 

Rhoda continued through the remain¬ 
der of this miserable night motionless 
and silent: her eyes fixed upon one spot. 
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sometimes by a convulsive shiver, and 
at others by a deep-drawn sigi). Wilson 
attended her with much assiduity, and 
after a vain attempt to draw her ^^bm 
the state of abstraction into which she 
had fallen, quietly 'watched near her, 
giving her from time to time some es¬ 
sence to smell to, and covering her with 
shawls, when her shiverings seemed to 
indicate the sensation of coldnes^ ar¬ 
ranging cushions, to .give that ease j|o 
the body which the ijiind w^ilcT not suf¬ 
fer it to take. 
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CHAP. LXVIir. 



Think you in your soul the Count Cbudio hath 
wronged Hero? 

Yea, a^^ re as I have a thought, or a souL'* 

ShakspeaTe4 


Mr. Grantham had received from his 

• \ 

conversation with Ilhoda a strong im¬ 
pression of her inn 9 cence, and thought 
that if he could draw from Lord William 
some elucidation of the mystery of the 
note, he might be able, if not to prevent 
the impending duel, yet to direct its 
aim from avenging the dishonour of the 
husband to the vindication of the honour 
of the wife—a change in the feelings 
and the purposes of Sir James, which, 
on the supposition that the strife he was 
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about to enter upon did not end fatally, 
might restore both himself and Bhoda to 
happiness. « 

He went immediately to Lord^William’s 
house, where his occupations prepar^ry 
to the intended contest of the following 
day he knew would,probably still make 
him accessible, notwithstanding the late¬ 
ness of the hour. On sending up his 
name, he was accordingly admitted im¬ 
mediately; and Lord William coining 
from an inner apartment, Teceived him 
with all the urbanity and g^d*‘breeding 
possible. 

“ 1 am confident,” said Lord William,. 
** that 1 owe this visit, at such a, moment, 
to the humanity of your natiue. In what 
direction do you wish to exert it 

“ In behalf of all the parties concerned 
in this most unfortunate affair,” replied 
Mr. Grantham. ‘‘*1 come from one 
whom I am inclined to believe the most 
innocent, and certainly the greatest suf¬ 
ferer,” 

Oh the angelic creature!” said 
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Loid«W 4 lliam;‘ sbe is' all^ iritiooseUfc^^.* ' I 
am aJonctto blame. I have sahf it eve^; 

I shall never say otherwise/^ ' 

She particulafly asserts/* said Mi*. 
QraN;ithain, that she burnt the paper 
which you gave her at the opera/-* 

What she asserts she believes,” 'said 
Lord William; “ but that she is mistaken 
there is unfortunately but too positi\^ a 
proof—and how easy is it to conceive that 
she n\i ght d estroy one scrap of paper for 
another!” 

** But fhe'kfTirms,” said Mr. Grantham, 
that the paper, which was found., was* 
not the same which she received from 
you, and which she read.” 

Lord William smiled^ with a kind of 
indefinable expression, which left MiV 
Grantham at a loss what inference to 
draw. ^ ; 

‘‘ I have said,** replied Lord William,< 
that I was in a Mate nearly of distrac¬ 
tion when I wrote that paper 5 that the 
purpose was to promise submission 104 
hsr wishes; but that I cannot ehavgemy 
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memory with the exact terms in which it 
was couched. Might not there be some¬ 
thing of a correspondent disojrder in the 
imagination of the fair Khoda^ which 
would make the same words bear a ^ry 
different sense ^t different moments?” 

“ At no time/’ said Mr. Grantham 
warmly, “could the words, which that 
paper contains, be addressed by any man 
to a woman whom be believed innocent, 
or be rea,d without indignation b\^ any 
woman who knew herself to be so.” 

“ Grantham,” said Lord Williafft, “ yon 
know not, you cannot know*the madness 
of a passion such as mine for that in*, 
comparable woman* From the first mo¬ 
ment that 1 beheld her slie became my 
fate; yet I was little aware that the 
simple, unformed rustic woedd .rule me 
so despotically. I confess that I ha ■ at 
first no other intention than to air,use 
myself with her, as* I had done before 
with dozens of her silly sex; but she soon 
made me feel her power, and as I could 
not marry, I thought to fvnd my safety in 
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Aight. Tliat I might not injure her better 
prospects, I kept aloof till she became 
Xady Osbourne: I then hoped, that, 
Without danger to my peace, I might see 
and^ converse with her; or (for I would 
be candid) I might perhaps hope that 
ks Lady Osbourne I might receive more 
favours from her than I could expect 
while she remained unmarried, and I did 
not seek her as a wife. I hoped this the 
niorq; ^fQr with you I shall not use the af¬ 
fectation of modesty—because I was not 
unawarS that* she was flattered by my 

‘ V, 

devotion, and that her ruling passion was 
rthe love of distinction; but even this uni¬ 
versal misguider was not powerful enough 
with her to tempt her beyond the nar¬ 
rowest line of propriety. I might boast 
that hitherto my conquests had been 
made more in the style of Csesar than of 
Fabius; but htre I advanced not a step, 
though I manifested to the conscious 
beauty a deference, a, respect, an awe, 
which none of her sex had ever received 
' from me before, and which I believed 
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to be particularly to her taste. I was 
piqued; I sought to discover the cause of 
this coldness in something bej^nd a sense 
of duty to a husband^ whom 1 was per¬ 
suaded that she did not love. beloved 
that I had discovered this cause ^ 'and 1 
again withdrew froiQ under her influence. 
Absence, however, had not its usual 
effect ; Lady Osbourne continued to be 
to me the morning star of memory.'* 
We were much together in the Isle of 

j0 

Wight. I found her still^mblre danger¬ 
ous as a domestic compaiUion than even 
the most beautiful Temale* on whom my 
fancy bad ever doated. Grantham, you 
will, perhaps, despise me—but I was 
more genuinely in love than I had ever 
beeq in my life. Such a folly at my years 
was sufficiently ridiculous; but 1 added 
another to it: 1 fancied that 1 could 
blow up a kind 'of platonic flame in 
Lady Osbourne^s breast, which she w'ould 
not be unwilling to indulge, and which 
might keep that burning in my own with- 
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in tlie bounds of—^viftue, L suppose I 
must call,it. We met again in town: 
Lady Osbo^irne was unhappy; I saw 
that she took pleasure in my conversa¬ 
tion I believed my purpose accom¬ 
plished. At this moment a strange 
re!(olution occurred;, the unknown ap.i 
peared again on the stage. I was con- 
vinced that she could love; my hopes 
became more audacious; but at this 
instant a still more unlooked for change 
look placer SKr James appeared every 
where again wi 4 th Lady Osbourne; Lady 
Osbourne declared tllat she had no heart 
but for her husband! I felt myself 
baffled, circumvented, undone—remem¬ 
ber that I am making my confession, not 
my vindication—I became mad; ypt I 
strove to hold the reins of my passions; 
I resolved all that I ought to have done^ 

and I did every thing that I ought not 

( 

10 have done; but oh last night! The 
scene at the opera! The triumphant hus¬ 
band 1 The bumbled wife! I could have 
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stabbed.them both! It was at such ai 
momenta that I wrote the accursed note^ 
w^hich has ruined the reputsdioii of ihe^ 
woman whom I love better than life, of 

‘ i 

happiness, or fame » 

You still repair the injury,^' said 
Mr, Grantham : “ an explanation as cair^ 
did as this uhich you have made to me, 
if made to Sir James, may restore Lady 
Osbourne to her reputation, and to her 
happiness/* 

I owe it not to him/* /‘eturned Lord 

I 

William; “ and the man^who can have 
known Lady Osbourne as he has known 
her, and yet suspect her virtue, deserve 
all the torture the suspicion can indict* 

I have already asserted her innocence in 
terras as strong as language can com-« 
bine; but he chooses not to believe me. 
He has taken a fancy to shoot me through^ 
the head; and if he does, I shall forgive 
liim: but be assured that I have no in* 
tention of paying him the same compli¬ 
ment. An angel withholds my hand 5 
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and yet I owe him a vengeance more 
than a single death can pay.” 

*‘ You, iHy lord,” said Mr. Grantham, 
are not sprely the injured person.” 

Be what I may,” replied Lord Wil¬ 
liam, “ you would not, I apti sure, counsel 
me merely to deprecate the vengeance 
of Sir James, and, like a cringing school¬ 
boy, whine out a base confession, in 
hopes to escape correction.** 

" The reparation of an injury, designed 
or perpetratecf, is npthing akin to a base 
confession,” readied Mr. Grantham. 

“ This is no time for such musty mo¬ 
rality,** returned Lord William; “ the 
hour is of a darker complexion. Gran¬ 
tham, if I fiill, do you do justice to Lady 
Osbourne; if 1 live. Sir James has played 
my cards*so well for me, that the game 
may yet be mine^ and so good night. 
The hours that remain will scarcely suf¬ 
fice for that which shbuld be done, and 
which, if not done to-night, I may never 
do.** 
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Mr. Grantham withdrew; grieved, yet 
scarcely disappointed with the Jlittle suc¬ 
cess which had attended efforts to 
clear up the mystery of the note. Of the 
innocence of Rhoda from all actual ^uilt 
he felt no doybt; but while there sub* 
sisted such a discsepancy between the 
fact and her assertions as to the disposal 
of the paper which she had received from 
Lord William, he could not divest his 
mind of an apprehension that there was 
an understanding bjetwe^n them which 
could not consist with tliepdatiel^ and the 
obligations of a wife. The circumstance 
of Lord William being accpiainted with 
the particulars of her pecuniary dis¬ 
tresses, whether she had allowed of his 
assistance to relieve them or not, strength¬ 
ened this belief. He hesitated whether he 
should again see Sir James, and, by en? 
deavouriiig to wealcen his opinion of the 
guilt of Rhoda, give some chance that 
the prosecution of his vengeance against 
Lord William might be at least sus¬ 
pended ; but he had no new fact to bring 



fopi^ftrd. The teslimony of Lord WjlJiam 
waJS tio irtQr'e than What every gent^'etnan* 
would havey^iven in a simiiar case, and 
could have no weight with Sir James; 
and when last Mr. Grantham had been 
with liim he had found him so strongly 
prep 9 ssessed with the# belief not only of 
the infidelity, but of the treachery and 
duplicity of Rhoda, whose sudden change 
of manners and conduct towards him he 
connected with a consciousness of having 
something to 'conceal, that it seemed 
impossible theM^oice of reason, or of 
compassion, could be heard during the 
pcesent paroxysm of grief and indigna¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Grantham endeavoured to flatter 
himself that a more favourable 
would be found, when these violent emo*^ 
tions had a little spent themselves in the^ 
meeting which was to lake place the fo]« 
lowing morning between Sir James and 
Lord William. To the event of this 
meeting Mr. Grantham looked with little 
distinct apprehension of.its consequences; 
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t)i£ frequency of such rencounters, wt|h 
the.infrequency of any fatal issue, bliixied 
him. to the danger, and the qpore so, as 
he was assured that on Lord WiLham*^ 
part nothing would be pushe<f to extra- 
mity. 

To-morrow,** s^id Mr. Grantham^ 
I will again renew my work of recon¬ 
cilement, and probably with better suc¬ 
cess than I could hope to do to-night.** 
He was not in the confidence of either . 
of the intended combatant!;. Sir James ^ 
had referred himself to ar#okl fneiid, of* 
his own standing inliife; otie who, like 
himself, had starved, from the fear of be-: 
ing poisoned, and who now cpnsoled him¬ 
self for the disconsolate state,iito which, he 
was reduced, by making it an|trticle of hia 
creed that every married mail w.a8 a dupe 
or a wretch. To prejudices ^ch as these* 
suspicions, much mtre extravagant than 
those entertained by Sir James, would 
have been confirmation strong as proofs 

4 

of holy writand in a heart unsoftened 
by the exercise of conjugal affections < no 
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** compunctious visitings of nature'’ could 
arise^ to arrest the hand of vengeance 
and of chastisement. 

With such a friend and counsellor did 
Sir James 'pass the intervening hours be¬ 
tween his first impulse to revenge and 

I 

the moment in which it was to be consum¬ 
mated; while Lord William had also 
chosen for his associate, in the same tre¬ 
mendous appeal, a man the counterpart 
of himself—profligate, self-con(ident,reck- 
less of consequences, but brave, gay, and 
spirited.^ Mr. Grj-aniham being, therefore, 
not called upon for any offices of friend¬ 
ship to either side, and being hopeless, at 
this time, of rendering any service to the 
miserable Rhoda, returned to his house. 
Here he encountered Lady Emily, whose 
interest in the transactions that were pass¬ 
ing had kept her also froiii home till this 
late hour. Her solicitudes had not, how¬ 
ever, been quite of the same nature as 
those of Mr. Grantham: she had been to 
seek counsel among the wise how far the 
possible events of -the ensuing day ought 
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to affect the splendid gala, which was 
destined to distinguish the evening of it 
from all other evenings; she re¬ 
turned well satisfied with the decision of 

# 

the judges. 

It had been decreed that there was but 
one possible case in which it would be 
necessary to give up the ball, and this 
was the death of Lord William; that of 
Sir James could have no eilect whatever, 
as it would involve no change of dross on 
the part of Lady Erpily: and as to tlie 
wounds of either or botlrtlie gentlemen, 
these might furnish topics 'for conver¬ 
sation, but could be no poi^ible reason 
why Lady Emily should disappoint two 
or three hundred of her particular friends. 
From this statement Lady flmily easily 
saw how much the chances were in favour 
of the ball being given, and she had of 
course returned to fier house with a mind 
much disburthened, and with a resolu¬ 
tion not to countermand one order which 
had been given for the next day. 

In the exuberancy of her satisfaction. 
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she: ^condek>eu(i<^d^ 

Grfatithai^a u partner in it - bat he 
shocked w^th her want df sympathy iii 
the sprrows of those from wHotn she haii 
parted only a few hours before with every 
profession of^ attachment. He did hot 
cohceal from her hisfthoughts* 

Pardon me,” said she, “ for“ Sir 
James I never had, nor can have, any 
sympathy: he deserves all he fears, and 
if the life of Lord William was not en- 

c 

dangered, I sYiould rejoicIFin all that he 
sul^rs. Por the frailty of his wife I could 
have the com]>assioii she could de- 
.^s^erve; bpt iier hypocrisy 1 cannot par¬ 
don.*’ 

“Shells int^ocent, ” said Mr. Grantham. 

S^f; 4 She is artfhl,** replied Lady Emily, 

^ ^ m 

‘*'and hasc drawn my dear Lord William 
oil^ by her sanctified coquetry, to the loss 
of his happiness, and it may be to the 
loss of his life. Can*^ I lore or feel for 
such a woman ?” 

Mr. Grantham made no reply, for he 
had none to make which would not have 

t' 
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provoked such a fejoindec as 4t vim ever 
his especial care to avoid. He jvithdrca^ 
to his own apartment, there to nieditaiteoh 
the materials of which those female hearts 
were composed that could thus stigima* 
tize a sister in misery, and could thus 
withdraw from the jfalling fortunes of a 
frjjeiid. His own heart was made of 
softer stuff;** and such were its work¬ 
ings at this moment, that late as be 
sought rest, he found it not. 
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CHAP. LXIX. 


Oh« what men dare do i—what men may do !~~ 
WhM men daily do 1’* 

Shak$p€art* 

Mu. Grantham arose early, and went 
out to seek intelligence; it reached him 
too soon. The tale wUs short and dread¬ 
ful* 

The offended and the offender had 

met. The death-stroke, aimed by the 

former, had missed its mark; it had been 

refused to be returned; and the enraged 

and disap 2 )ointed husband, exclaiming, 

** Oh, bungler, thus I punish thee!” had 
* * 

snatched a ^et undischarged pistol, and 
had shot* himself through the head* 
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Hhoda had remained for several hours 
in the same aberration of mind in which 
Mr. Grantliam had left her. At length 
she seemed to recollect her scattered 
thoughts: she breathed more freely; she 

I 

spoke, she adverted to the hour; enquired 

whether Mr. Grantham had returned: and 

^ % 

listened to every foot that approached the 
house, with an intenseness of impatience 
that allowed of no other feeling.. 

A knock, and Wilson’s being called 
from her, threw her into agodies of torture. 
Her return was immediate, intrdducing 
the well-known intimate friend of Sir 
James, Mr. Willoughby. The first glance 
of his eye revealed his story,^and Rhoda, 
fell lifeless at his feet. 

Before the cares of humanity had re¬ 
stored her sensations, Mr. Gi^ntham ai^ 
rived. He had no sooner recovered the 
shock, whichthe fir.st*inteHigebceofthe fa¬ 
tal event had occasibnedj than he hasten* 
ed to afford to the wretched and undone 
Rhoda all the consolalion and support in 
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his power. From Mr. Willoughby he 
became master' of every particular that 
had occurred, and he learnt from him the 

f 

precautionary measures, which had been 
taken by Sir James, to ascertain and limit 
the claims that Rhoda might have upon 
his property in case, of his death. 

Mr. Grantham heard with surprise and 
pain to what narrow bounds these claims 
were restricted. The power which Sir 
James, from a presentiment of the impru- 
dence of his*choice, had reserved in his 
own hands, he had used as an instru¬ 
ment of chastisement, and a mark of h'is 
reprobation of his unfortunate wife. Re¬ 
claiming all the splendid bawbles, with 
which his lavish fondness had once de¬ 
lighted to adorn ber> he allowed her right 
to nothiiig more than what could accu¬ 
rately be comprehended under the term' 
apparel: and ordering all her debts to 
tradespeople of every description to be 
fully and immediately discharged, he left 
her one hundred pounds^ to be paid*im- 
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medially w the event of his decease, 
and four hundred pounds per annum, in 
quarterly payments. 

Ib it possible/’ said Mr. Grantham, 
that the most violent resentment, 
the. most acute sense of ilKrewarded 
fondness, could so supersede the natural 
generosity of Sir James’s disposition? Is 
this a provision for a woman, to whom 
his very indulgence has made the most 
luxurious accommodation necessarv? Is 
it possible that he could wish to add the 
inconveniences of poverty to the pangs 
of a wounded spirit ?” 

Four hundred pounds a year/’ replied 
therigid Mr.'yiijjiloughby, “ is not poverty: 
it will allow of more than t|ie decencies 

' 4 * 

of life, and is no niggard g^ft from the 
hand of a man, who has been .made mi* 
serable, and now lies murdered by the 
woman who is to receive it. When we 
consider what Lady Osboiirne was, what 
sheds, and \rhat she will probably i)e- 
com%. I cannot believe that the gene^ 
rosity of my poor friend will be called in 
VOL. iix. a 



question, by any other than the gentle¬ 
man to whom I have the honour of speak¬ 
ing.” 

Mr. Grantham’s heart was full 5 but it 
was with sorro.w> not anger. 

It is not fot you and me. Sir/* he re¬ 
plied, to discuss this question y and I as¬ 
sure you that I have no desire to quarrel 
with the dearest friend of Sir James Os- 
boprne; a man whom I too loved, and 
who, jif he had not by his own rashness 
intercepted thb blessings that heaven had 
in store ^or hins'^ might now have been 
rejoicing in the affection of an amiable 
wife, not perpetuating punishment for 
crimes never committed. Lady Osbourne, 
Sir,is innocent! Iwill stake my life upon her 
innocence; innocent, I think, even of any 
tendency to that of which she is accused: 
certainly, of all perpetration of guilt, of 
all connexion, correspondence, or mutual 
understanding, with ^Lord William St. 
Quintin.—His lordship ^ill himself tell 
this to the world.” 

I must do him the justice to acknow- 
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ledge/' replied Mr. Willoughby, ‘‘ that 
he made such a declaration, when refus¬ 
ing to return Sir James’s fire; he said tiiat 
he never had injured him, apd that he 
never would injure him; but what was his 
expression? ‘That there was a guardian 
hand over his head*which shielded him 
from the effects of his resentment.* These 
words were fatal to my friend: Wlmt 
husband could endure to live under such 
protection; and who will believe in an in¬ 
nocence which has no pther evidence than 
the testimony of a p^rtn^f in the guilt ?’* 
“ Be assuretl,” replied Mr*. Grantham, 
" that there is much other evidence; but 
it comes too late to be of service to our 
unhappy friend; and I fear, too late to 
restore the reputation of his most unfor¬ 
tunate wife. It wilj> however, be my fu¬ 
ture care to preserve this if possible;— 
her life, her senses nfust be the objects of 
our present solicitude. May I iiitreat you. 
Sir, to permit me to break to her all the 
miserable circumstancesof this most hor- 
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f^ble (rarisactiou,and all its consequences 
to hersein Perhaps she may better endure 
lo hear them from my mouth, than from 
one, with whom she has not yet con¬ 
versed on this painful and humiliating 
subject.” c 

You cannot do me a greater favour,” 
replied Mr, Willoughby, “ than to take 
upon yourself such a task' I shrunk 
from it with horror, and nothing but the 
reverence that I bear to the memory of 
my lost friend would have enabled me to 
go through witfP it.” 

** How long,** said Mr. Grantham, 
*^may Lady Osbourne be permitted to 
remain in this house?” 


** The shortest possible period that can 
accord with the regard due to her present 
distress ;**‘ replied Mr.^Willoughby. 

I can easily believe that this will 
make no part of her hardships,** returned 
Mr. Grantham: ** every object here must 
etab her to the heart.*’ 


Mr. Willoughby then, giving Mr. Gran 
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tham jiis address, and desiriilg that be 
might hear of Lady Osbourne in the 
course of the day, took his leave, and Mr. 
Grantham ordered Rhoda to be iriformed 
that he was in the house, and would wait 
upon her whenever she chose to admit 
him. 

Immediately,” was the answer. 

Mr. Grantham, who could have marched 
with more courage up to the mouth of a 
cannon, followed the servant to Rboda’s 
apartment. 

** Tell me, tell me^all !*^Tell me every 
thing!*’ said she, with a wililness of voice 
and look, that struck him witii horror 
and let me see all, all that is left of the 
man that I have murdered 1”, 

Mr. Grantham sat down by her, and 
finding it impossible to restrain his tears^ 
as he pressed her hands to his lips, he 
bent bis head over* them to conceal his 
emotion. The attempt was vain i and the 
sight of his tears had the most salutary 
effect on Rhoda. She too wept, and as 
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her tears fell copiously, her intellect be¬ 
came clearer, .and her power of self-com¬ 
mand returned. 

It will be expedient, my dear Lady 
Osbourne, that you should quit this house 
as spoh as possible; every must 

remind you of what you have lost. I go 
to prepare an asylum for you, and during 
my absence I intreat that you will think 
only of what may tend to compose you. 
At some future time, when you can better 
bear the recital, you shall be informed of 
all that you wish* to know/' 

** I resign myself to your direction,*' 
said Rhoda; in no one thing will 1 act 
contrary to your advice.** 

Mr, Grantham acknowledged the ob¬ 
ligation of her docility as it deserved; 
and left her fqr the purpose of procuring 
an apartment to be prepared for her in 
bis own bouse: but found this beyond 
his power, unless as the alternative of 
Lady Emily*s quitting it. 

' No argument that he could address to 
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Iier reason^ no appeal that he could make 
to her heart, could convince the one or 
soften the other*’ * 

She would herself, she told hinif>.be the 
giiaixltan of her own honour f and, if he 
were careless of the oontaminatioft that 
she must incur by receiving so tainted a 
member of society under her roof, it the 
more behoved jier to be attentive to her 
own purity. She had been deceived, 
abused, duped; she nras already § by. 
word, a laughing-stock, Ar not having 
seen th&t whidi waa obvious toev&ry body 
else :-^he could alone redeem her own 
character, by casting off uiiequivocally^ 
and for ever, the person who liad brought 
it into’ danger. Decorum, sdignity-«-i<all 
required it at her hands. ]|ady Wilton 
was of the same opinion but she did 
not deny thd^t the outraged feelings of 
her heart had some share in her deters 
mination.'^Her rdatiou, her friend, the 
friend of her childhood and her youth, 
had been made miserable, and even his 
good naitie called in question, (though the 
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generosity of his own conduct had in^ 
deed nobly redeemed that) by an artful 
woman, aitd it would kill her to be obliged 
to endure that woman in her sight. 

Mr. Gr^tham, with all his habitual 
comn^and of temper, could scarcely pre¬ 
serve tlie calmness which he considered 
as due at once to a female, and his own 
character, on such proofs of the malignity 
of a heart which once he had hoped to 
have made the repository of all his cares; 
and reserving ^for a future hour the exe¬ 
cution of a resolution which he then ir¬ 
revocably formed, he withdrew, only tell¬ 
ing Lady Emily that she imputed art to the 
wrong person, and that it was from mom 
than the guilt of a common seduction, 
that Lord William would have to acquit 
himself. 

On going to his own apartment, he 
found every preparation for the purposed 
gala proceeding, as if no extraordinary 
event bad occurred; be hesitated not to 
put a stop to so unfeeling an indecency; 
and writing a few words to Lady Emily, 



to say that he had done so, and that his 
prohibition was absolutOj and not to be 
shaken, he left the house. , * 

His first care was to provide a^proper 
and commodious lodging for Rhoda, and 
the next, how l^est to devise mean/to in¬ 
form her of the extent of all the horrors 
which had attended Sir James’s closing 
scene, and the «nelanchoIy reverse in her 
own fortunes. But in the first part of 
this information he found himself antici¬ 
pated by Wilson. On^his reproaching her 
for having so ill obe^ed*his injunctions,, 
she replied, impertinently, that “ she 
knew what she was about ; and that the 
best consolation Lady Osbourne coaid 
receive, was to know that Sir James did 
not fall by the hand of Lord'William St. 
Quintin.*’ 

Mr. Grantham, shocked by this insinu¬ 
ation, more, if possible, than even by the 
sad catastrophe wliich had given rise to 
it, entered the apartment of Rhoda, with 
all his prejudices of the day before re¬ 
newed and strengthened. But he had no 
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sooner cast his eyes upon her, than he 
saw the falsehood of Wilson’s assertion; 
'and, convinced in this instance of her 
doublerVlealing, he doubted not but that 
there was treachery in her conduct with 
Rhod^. The present,^ho,wever, was not 
the time in which to prosecute such aiv 
inquiry; and his compassion for Rhoda, 
reviving with tenfold force; from the mo¬ 
mentary injustice which he had done her, 
left him no thought but how to mitigate 
the extreme s*iifrer|ngs under which he 
saw she laboured. 

I 

Her lovely features no longer gave her 
the same countenance, which in all its 
varied expression had never before failed 
to charm: her eye, glazed and iixed, 
spoke nothing but horror and despair; 
her rigid brow and fallen cheek shewed 
that the muscles had lost their power, 
and her livid and quivering lips, that 
the blood had retreated to its last citadel 

d 

the heart; yet her senses were still per¬ 
fect ; nor did she seem conscious of in¬ 
creased suffering since last they parted. 
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Her lips moved as if with an attempt to 
speak ; but finding the effort fruitless, she 
invited him, by a motion pf her hand, 
to place himself by her, and i^mained 
silent. 

** My carriage is at the door, ifly dear 
Lady Osbourne: aHow me to accompany 
you, where a change of objects may en¬ 
able you to reoover the power of thought.” 

Rhoda would have risen, but her limbs . 
failed her. . 

Mr. Grantham dir^cted*Wilson to assist^ 
in placing her in such £rmanner*upon the 
sopha, as that she might b*e carried down 
stairs upon it with the least possiblel^n- 
convenience. 

What are you going to do with my 
lady said Wilson, takihg her away 
without clothes, or comforts of any 
kind ?” 

“ Speak not, stif not !** said Mr. Gran¬ 
tham, “ till I give you permission.*’ He 
then rang the bell, and calling for the 
assistance of a footman, between them 
they carried the speechless and unresist- 
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mg Rhoda into the hall, and from thence 
raised her from the sopha, into Mr. 
Grantham's^carriage, on the front seat of 
which«she was laid. He made Wilson 
step into it also, and^hea followed- him¬ 
self. ' 

o 

** These are terrible moments, my dear 
Lady Osbourne,” said he, as he hung 
'Over her, with the tender,ness and sym¬ 
pathy of the fondest brother; “but they 
will soon be over. Endeavour to support 
yourself under*a trial, which I am fully 
persuaded that you have not deserved/* 

A faint change oi expression in the 
ey^ of Rhoda shewed that she felt the 
consolation which these words were in¬ 
tended to convey. She put one hand on 
Mr^ Grantham’s, and pressed the other 
to her heart, as if appealing to that seat 
of consciousness for the truth of what he 
said. 

“ I understand you,' my dear Lady 
Osbourne; and it shall not be my fault if 
you are not generally understood.” 

Rhoda shewed the sense which she had 
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of somuchkiadness, by a gentle pressure of 
the hand on which she had laid^her own. 

By such kind and skilful management, 
the distressing removal was accomplished 
with less misery unhap*py sufferer 

than Mr. Gran|ham had dared to *hope. 
Indeed, such was the degree of desolation, 
and horror, which at this moment pos¬ 
sessed the mind of Rhoda, that place and 
circumstances were indifferent, and if 
Mr. Grantham had conducted hereto a 
prison, she would have entered it without 
reluctance, and almost* without adver- 
tency. * 

When they arrived at the lodgings pro¬ 
vided for her, Rhoda was able in some de¬ 
gree to assist herself in leaving the carri¬ 
age, and by the help of Mr.Gmntham and 
Wilson, to drag her trembling-limbs up¬ 
stairs to the apartment prepared for her. 
Here, being once more laid upon a sopha, 
Mr. Grantham remained in silence by 
her side, till she had a little recovered the 
exhaustion which thes^e efforts had pro- 
duced. He then spoke. 
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Will you direct your servant to de¬ 
liver to me any keys which may be ne¬ 
cessary to .enable me to collect every 
thing 44lat belongs to you ? This shall be 
done in the presence house-keeper, 

and ah carefully and faithfully delivered 
to you here^ I act for Mr. Willoughby.** 

" Give my keys,’* said Rhoda to Wil¬ 
son ; and the kind heart of/*Mr. Grantham 
rejoiced to hear her voice once more. 

" IJjlow, my dear Lady Osbourne,** said 
he, I have one moire favour to ask; I have 
appointed your physician to be in waiting, 
and he is in the house. For the sake of the 
many that love you, pray see him, and 
second his efforts for the preservation of 
your health, by exerting all the power that 
reason and innocence ought to have over 
inevitable evils.” 

Rhoda burst into tears; and Mr. Gran¬ 
tham felt himself repaid for all his hu¬ 
manity. 

• Mr. Grantham withdrew, and the phy¬ 
sician was admitted. He no sooner learnt 
that Rhoda had never taken off her clothes 
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during more than the last twenty-four 
hours, nor swallowed any sustenance, than 
he ordered her immediately tombed; and, 
prescribing such other means for bar relief 
as his skill and his|pmanity suggested, he 
promised to se§ her the next day, and 
left her to seek that repose, which he 
scarcely expected she would find. 

Mr. Grantl^m again called in the 
course of the evening, but understanding 
the strict injunctions that had been given 
that the most perfect quiet*should be pre¬ 
served, he contented himself with in¬ 
trusting a friendly message to Wilson, 
giving an assurance that he would attepd 
Rhoda again the next day. 

Nor was it possible that any thing could 
exceed the care and assiduity with which 
Wilson attended and nursed her unfor¬ 
tunate lady. No entreaties on Rhoda’s 
part, not even thev#iceof authority, could 
force her to qui? the side of her bed 
through the night, and she administered 
medicine and sustenance so judiciously, 
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and so skilfully soothed the feelings, and 
quieted the nerves of Rhoda, that this 
dreaded night passed over with less of 
horroPr<and suffering, than it would have 
been reasonable to hafe hoped. 
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CHAP. LXX. 


'Tis policy, atld stratagem must do 
That you affect; and so you must resolve. 

That what you cannot as you would achieve. 
You must perforce accomplish a^you may 1** * 

C*1 . 1 ..^_ 


The cares of Wilson, however, were 
not confined sole^ to the restoration 
the health of Rhoda. 

It can scarcely be necessary to say 
that she was the hired and aealous in¬ 
strument of Lord William St. .Quintin’s 
viRainy. From her he had learnt every 
movement of Rhoda’s mind, every shade 
of discomfort or disagreementthat clouded 
her matrimonial happiness, which her 
art or observation could make her mis.^ 
tress of. With this purpose and design. 
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she dropt those hints by which Saunder- 
son became her dupe, while he believed 
her to be'his; and she sowed those seeds 

f 

of diistffust and jealousy, which appeared 
to spring' alone from the discovery of 
actua^. facts. It was she who placed that 
false note, which sp largely contributed 
to the ruin of Rhoda, so conspicuously in 
the way of Saunderson, ^hat it was im¬ 
possible he should not find it. 

Lord^^illiam had been led into so ne- 

I 

farious an act by the madness of despair 
and disappointnsent. He had considered 
Rhoda as his own, and at the very moment 
\i(hen he believed that he had secured his 
victim, he saw it snatched from his toils 
by the re-establishment of peace and love 
between the husband and the wife* 

He had viewed, with the pleasure of a 
demon, the progress that he had made 
in the 'mind and good»wiU of Rhoda, 
which had not been produced more by 
the dissatisfactions she received from Sir 
James, than from the pleasure which she 
derived from'^ Lord William's conversa- 
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lion; and to increase her sensibility to 
bothj he could not have found a more 
fible coadjutrix than Lady Emify. Not 
that she allowed herself to undeiistand, 
and still less avowedly to promote any 
acknowledged designs, which, asv she 
phrased it, virtue could reprove’*—" any 
thing really wrong;” favourite words with 
Lady Emily, tp which she was careful 
never to affix any precise meaning. But 
to be revenged upon Sir James for^ bis 
former slights, and preseift ill opinion, 
and to lower Rhoda in the estimation of 
the world, while she raised Herself by the 
more unsullied character which she mairv> 
tained, had become the governing desires 
of her mind $ to the gratificatiogi of which, 
all scruples, tliat even her bli|nted sense 
of right and wrong would somiMimes feel, 
gave way. She hated Rhoda^for having 

I 

been, asshethought^more fortunate than 
herself, and she envied her for the superior 
splendor of the situation which she filled 
in life. She knew th^t^ under the mask of 
fiiendship, no one could be a more active 
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agent in her ruin than herself; she Iiad 
little doubt but that the evil which she 
wished tbe world to impute to Rhoda 
would* take place: and she knew the 
activity that her counsels and society 
could give to the principles that would 
work her ruin. Hence her solicitude to 
remain in town,—hence the tete-d-tite 
dinners, hence the attic evenings, hence 
the various ways she devised to seduce 
the senses and corrupt the heart of Rho« 
da: but she saw with surprise that the 
growing domestic discontents with which 
Rhoda was assailed, however they les¬ 
sened her happiness, did not weaken her 
virtue; and hence she sought to increase 
the appearance of evil, as the likelihood 
that it would be incurred decreased. 
Lord William and herself came to some¬ 
thing of a more understood intelligence; 
and he furnished thefunds for that enter¬ 
tainment, which waf designed to have 
been an almost public declaration of the 
friendship subsisting between him and 
Rhoda. 
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Rhoda’s sudden stop in tlie career- of 
liostility to her husband disconcerted 
all these designs, but operated at the 
same time as a motive to quicker the 
movements of her enemies;—tence arose 
Lord William’s more open distinc|ions, 
and the more undisgigsed professions that 
he hazarded; and hencethe final explosion 
of the note, from whence he hoped that 
she would be thrown into his arms, be- 
fore she had firmly secured herself an 
asylum in those of her husband* 

The strange indifiereivy to the most 
tremendous consequences, which is gene* 
ratted by a long continuance in the wajr^s 
of igce, had made Lord William view the 
awful account to which Sir James called 
him, more as a means to exa^ his own - 
character in the opinion of the world, 
than with any apprehension for himself; 
and as his malice toivurds Sir James ex¬ 
tended no farther t]^an to rob him of the 
affections and honour of his wife, the 
giving up the chance of shooting him 
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through the head was less a sacrifice of 
any feeling, than a compliment to his 
own superior generosity, while it fur¬ 
nished ground for some future demand 
on the favour of Rhoda. The rashness 
of Sii James he certainly had not calcu-' 
lated upon; but wjien the momentary 
shock which such a scene could not but 
occasion, even to the nerves of Lord 
William, was over, he saw alb the advan¬ 
tages that might result from it to himself. 
The possibility of reconcilement was 

I 

gone, and the dk:position towards Rhoda, 
in which Sir James‘died, would probably 
i>^vemade his final dealingswithherharsh. 
Lord William had established his own 
claims as a generous foe and an honour* 
able lover; and what might he not hope 
from so many concurrent circumstances 
in his behalf? 

Lady Emily, who« believed Rhoda lost 
beyond redemption, ^o longer concealed 
her hatred, nor set any bounds to her 
malignant calumny ^ and to Lord Wil- 
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iram's imagination Rhoda appeared cast 
upon a heartless world,—degraded, un¬ 
protected, friendless I ^ 

Could he doubt but that she^would 
accept the only protecting haifd that was 
held out to succour her; or refuse to listen 
to accents of kindness from the only 
mouth that opened to utter them? It 
was to be Wilson's task to prepare her 
for the acceptance of such consola¬ 
tions, and to instil into the mind of Mr. 
Grantham, whom Lord Wittiam regarded 
as the only remaining obstacle to the ac¬ 
complishment of his (lesignsjT an opinion 
•that sonie secret intelligence subsisted 
between Rhoda and himself, f 

To forward the latter purpose, he vi¬ 
sited the house to which Rhoda> had been 
removed several times in the course of 
the first evening; affected mysl^ry in the 
discourse which he held with the mistress 
of it; recommende*d her lodger to her 
most assiduous care; promised high pe¬ 
cuniary rewards, and gave a foretaste of 
his bounty, by putting into her hand a 
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ten |>ound an earne.^ en- 

^caty that stie a'bntd be whtchful ever 
the interests of a lady,.whb was deafer 
to faiiB* than life. - ^ ^ 

When the physician visited Rhoda 
the diy following, he found her so ex¬ 
tremely debilitated to that he forbad her 
to leave her bed; and as her intellects 
were wandering and unsteady, and every 
eound threw her into terrona, he again 
inforced the necessity of absolute quiet. 
Wilson undettook for this, and main¬ 
tained her point ao authoritatively, that she 
would not permit Mr. Grantham to put 
one step upon the stairs, but delivered 
her report in the parlour, and in whis¬ 
pers. Towards Lord William she was 
much less rigid; she admitted him into 
the drawing-room, suffered him to remain 
there for hours together; and sometimes 
allowed him the privilege of hearing the 
faint voice of KhodaTrom the adjoining 
room. 

The difference, which she made be* 
tween the two visitors, was so. marked. 



tlifit she was qucfslioned by the woman 
of the house whether the gentleman, who 
was admitted up stairs, was tlie brother 
of the lady 3 to which Wilson HacUreplied^ 
a brother,—or something d#hrer than a 
brother. 

These proce^ing^ continued a week; 
when* the woman, who, on the word of Mr. 
Grantham, believed that she had let tier 
lodgings tc»a person of character, alarmed . 
by such suspicious circumstances,, and 
some reports that had reached her,’began 
to be seriously uneasy; and she attempted, 
to come to some elucidation of the truth, 
by observing, in answer to Mr. Gran- 
tham’s repeated recommendation,of Riio-* 
da to her relftectfui care, ^ th^ the lady 
was in no danger of being ne^ected, Joir 
that her brother visited her ^ery day* 
and was admitted certainlyf into ' the 
drawing-room, if i!o^ farther.” 

Mr. Grantham started, at Mitis tnfo^ar, 
tion, with a look of extreme constetmidk>fi; 
and questioned the woiffftn''^"with‘sdpl^; 
eagerness, of desire to dtscrOdif the repprtiX^ 
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as plainly to convince her that the visitor 
was,an improper one. 

For mV own part/* said slie, I do 
not know tl\e gentleman, though I have 
my suspicions vv iio he is ; but if you. Sir, 
will rcQiain where you are a little longer, 
you may yourself see him go out of the 
bouse. He has been above-stairs for more 
than an hour; and as it is near the time 
when the doctor generally comes, I am 
sure he will be gone soon, for he takes 
good care that«they shall not meet.** 

Mr, Granthaqg^ hesitated whether he 
should accept of subh an offer 5 but be- 
fofe he could decide what he ought to 
do, the matter was decided for him. He 
beard the drawing-room door open gently, 
and a cautious step steal down stairs, 
through the passage to the street-door. 
He looked after the peri^on who issued 
from the house, atid i^new him to be Lord 
William St. Quintin! 

" On such a proof of the duplicity and 
'depravity of Kboda, his heart sunk in his 
bosom. He endeavoured to conceal from 
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the woman the effect which this incident 
had upon his mind^ but she read it too 
plainly in his countenance. ^ 

As you recommended iBe l^dy. Sir,** 
said she, she shall remain«iiere till she 
is something better :«-*but then, J hope. 
Sir, you will not be offended if I let my 
lodging to somebody else.** 

Certainly not,** said Mr. Grantham; 
and was going away with a sense of 
disappointment on his mind, which he 
remembered scarcely ever to have* been 
exceeded. The arrifa^of the physician* 
however, detentnined him to await his re¬ 
port of Rhoda’s healths and he would 
have heard it with much satisfaction, had 
he not been, at that moment,|fnuch more 
solicitous for her moral than her physical 
welfare. 

m 

The lady may now see any of her 
friends singly,** said the physician j but 
it would be well still to use cautioDi and 
neither expose her to the effect of too 
many voices at a time, nor to discuss any 
subjects that may be affecting to ber:^ 
• ^2 r . 



ithr.s been a work of difficulty to keep her 
reason steady.*' 

•Pray, Sir,** said the woman, ‘Miow 
soon may the lady 'safely leave this 
house?*’ 

** If (there was a necessity for her re¬ 
moval,** replied the , physician, ‘‘ with 
proper care, she might be removed to¬ 
morrow; but it is more ejtpedient that 
she‘Should continue where she is for some 
little time longer.** 

•* Let me petition for another week,** 
said'Mr. Grantha?^: ** by that time the 
Iady*s health will be Aore confirined, and 

tl^t-. time I shall have terminated all 
the business that I have with her,** 

S' ■■ ‘ 

woman, on this representation^ 
acquiesced; and Mr. Granthani and the 
physician left the house together, 
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CSIAP. LXXl. ‘ 


** Oh teach my soul the lowliness it needs! 

Tnat genuine penitence vouchiafe^o give* 

Which mojrns the pabt offence* and shuos the f«:y||{ire**' • 


Mr. GraDtham retired, n^rtiiied «atid 
grieved beyond expression^ d^ubtf^t what 
he had best farther do, and equal^y^fe- 
Juctaiit to give op or to continue his in¬ 
tercourse with llhoda* 

Some hours of deliberation brought 
Iiim to the resolution not to see her again, 
unless at her own request; and therefore, 
instead of visiting her next morning, he 
wrote her the following letter: 
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Madam, 

V I am desired by Mr. Wil¬ 
loughby to f;|*ansmit to you tlie inclosed, 
and to ihform ^ou that a similar sum 
will be paid you quarterly—the first 
quarter* becoming due Ahis day three 
months. All remain'tng debts to trades¬ 
people will be paid, and the wages of your 
own attendant, up to thi.*: present day. 
. I presume you are aware, that, from a 
clause in your marriage settlement, you 
;were at the mercy qf Sir James. I have 
taken care that afi, which personally be¬ 
longed to you, in Brook-street, has been 
conveyed safely to the house in which 
you now are ^ and I send herewith all the 
kerya belonging to the trunks, &c. in a 
box^ looked, and sealed with my own 
seal. The property which is yours, re¬ 
maining at Osbourne Park, will, with 
equal care and faithfulness, be transmitted 
to whatever plao#you may appoint. Of 
this property, it pains me to add that 
you will be permitted to retain only 
what can rigidly comp under •^he' desig- 
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nation of wearing apparel. The jewels., 
and every thing tliaijias been worn as or¬ 
nament, although not strictlyjewels, ipust 
be returned. I prefer leaving tihe selec¬ 
tion to yourself, being perstiaded tliat it 
will be made^ with a spirit of#justice, 
ratlier exceeding •than falling short of 
what any other person would exercise. ^ 

“ I had intended to have made this coni- 
xnunication personally, but it may be 
less painful to you to receive it jn this 
form : it will be moje especially so, if, as 
I have reason to belief^, my Services have 
been superseded by others more accepta¬ 
ble to you. If this should not be* the 
case, or if belter thoughts should revive, 
1 beg you to believe that 1 ahall, at any 
moment, be ready to obey ydiir summons, 
having no wish more I'ervent than to see 
you respectable and happy. 

am, Madam, 

Your very humble servant, 
Frederick Grantham.'’ 

Rhoda»read thij letter with a sensation , 
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ofaiitOuisbmetrt'SitKl angufsi>^^tl)?ii^kiri^'iM>r 
fdrsDme moments no power offeasoa.-^i ‘ 
possible?*'cried she. “ And doeife 
he then, abandon me,—and for what? 
What other'does he mean ? Have I aii- 
otter ihiend in the world {^ut him ?** 

I hope so, my lady/’ cried Wilson, “or 
lam sure yon are poorly off. I saw, by the 
footman’s saucy looks, whs^t was likely to 
be in the letter. Mr. Grantham, and 
Lady Emily, they are both alike!—She 
never to come nbar you; and he now say* 
i'ng I don’t know what to vex you! But 

4 . 

never mind them, my lady;—don^ let 
sdcltfalse friends hurt you. Oh, Madam^ 
'I Could tell you of a friend!—but I am 
sure your ladyship can guess who—there 
is no other such; and if you had seen 

him dn tbat.sopha, ready to die when you 

•• 

were at the worst- 

Who~whaWwhen»?^ What are you 
talking of?” said Rhoda. 

Madam, this is no time for dis*' 
senfblihg: Sir James has' taki§n Care t6^ 
rutri you with every body dse. cJSiii I aiii' 
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but a poor advocator ifyon w.iU:!road:tbia > 
letter, you will 5nd* it atdifferentriliditid 
of a* thing to that cruel one Mr* 

Grantliaixi, which has discomposed ^yojU'' 
so/' 

For a moment Rhoda, struck dtynb by 
shame and astonishment, gazed, onj the 
infamous emissary with a look of ainaaed 
indiguaiion, t^at made her guilty 
sink under llhoda's inflamed one. ; 

How dare you—how did you pre¬ 
sume to suppose—Begdhe l-r^Neverdet 
me see you more!” 

^Fhus, in broken sen|enees,;^id Rhod% 

attempt to give vent to emotions,^ whtQh 

swelled at lier heart, and jBeemedjto. 

• • • ^ 
threaten it with breaking* ^ 

Dear, my l^^dy,” said t he Wilson^, 
recovering her own. preaeooe pf 
she perceived that Rhoda had;^.st herein 
‘‘don’t flurry yoijraelf so, leltef 

would make all welb: am} woulcUhftrj^ 
thought that any thing from }uf4oi4ship 
would have .:})een . so unwelcotue^fUpy 

my ^ mitfapd gttRf 
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yourself time to think. There is not a 
lady in London that is happier than you 
may be, if you please. Such a friend— 
such a Inver! Ah, Madam, you may be 
the envy of‘all the Lady Emilys in town, 
if vou.will,** 

“ Oh, degradation!—oh, misery!” said 
Rhoda, putting aside the glass with her 
hand, and clasping her hands together in 
agony—“ what a wretch I am!'* 

Indeed, my lady, this is quite out of 
the way; and I am sure, when myjord 
(Tomes home to-mgfit, he will soon per¬ 
suade you that it is."" 

Rhoda rung the bell with violence. 

“ Go—begone!” said she to Wilson; 

go, before I have you turned out of the 
house.” 

Wilson, who saw that Rlioda’s detesta.* 
tion of her infamy was genuine, took her 
part, with ail the chai;^cteristic insolence 
of menial worthlessness. 

. Oh, as for going,” said she, ** I can 
hxve no objection to but you will 
pay me first, I hope*” 
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‘‘ Pay you repeated Rhoda—owe 
you nothing. You will have your wages 
paid with the rest of the servailts/* 

“ Oh yes, my wages! Sir always 

paid his debts; but perhaps he did not 
think there was any occasion to pjy your 
ladyship’s. Here’s, a little account un¬ 
settled between us, I believelaying 
down a paper.* “Perhaps, in these troubled- 
some times, it may have slipt your me¬ 
mory.” 

Rhoda glanced her eyetjver it, and read 
these words. “ Receii*ed twelve pound! 
from Sarah Wilson,*on account of Lady 
Osbourne, as due from her by bill ^an¬ 
nexed.” 

“ 1 have paid you this money,” said 
Rhoda. 

“ It does not become me tp contradict 
your ladyship, to be sure,” replied Wilson^ 
with the most insqlent humility; “ but L 
really can remem\)er no such re-paynfent. 
Would .you have the goodness to mention 
when it took place 

At this^ moment it occurred to Rbodn 
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tbfit the two hnndred pounds failing short 
<^^discharging all her debts, Wilson had 
advanced the money fur this bill, as the 
person wjintkl his money immediately— 
a circumstanrce that the multiplied sor*^ 
rows, wjliich imd lately come so fast upon 
ber* had driven from her memory. 

, I recollect now,’* said Khoda. 

That’js all I want,*’ saidT Wilson: I 
don’t mean to put you to any inconve¬ 
nience. I am sure Lord William will let 

I 

me have the nroney, and your ladyship 
Aiay settle it in,; your acoount with 
him.” 

Wretch!’’ said |lhoda; and counting 
from her pocket-book twelve bank notes, 
which was the whole that she was worth, 
except the hundred pounds just received 
from Mr* Grantham-^‘‘ There, begone,! 
and never let me see voa morerln.. - 
.''^Wilson took up the-^iooey, and disap^ 
peared in an instant ^ and Ehoddi sinking 
diairn upon the lid^ereon ahe sat) 

pressed her throbbing^ head: 
sidefvvhilcisho .strove, jl^jiiQihpr^sthg her 
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heart strongly with both her hands 
still its beatings, htid recover power w 
breathe. ’ 

llhoda would fain have saiQ—4* Ah this 
is no fault of mine;” but she could not 
so deceive hen^lf. True, she w^s inno¬ 
cent, even in wish,.or thought, of appre¬ 
hension, as to all that related to Lord 
William; tru^, that she had not fallen 
into bondage to her servant either from 
a vicious confidence, or the meanness of 
obligation: but she could not the less 
trace her sorrows to thf»errors of her heatl 
and of her conduct? 

She liad married the situalion rafher 
than the man; and she had ^neglected, 
after marriage, to cultivate t|iose ufFec- 
ttons in herself and her husfalind, wltkh 
can alone make the dignity ani happinesa 
of the married state. ’ t 

** Ldeserve it was the bittef re¬ 
flection that Imrst from her lips, tlie wo#' 
mOnt that she had power touttei*.~‘vBiik 
how^hall 1 bear it? Friendless, disg^aced> 
degradedj^Bs debt to faim that weul4: 
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ruin me in this world and the next!—Oh 
gracious God, support me—thou alone 
canst!’* 

\ 

She had n6 power to go on: she sunk 
upon her kn^es on the floor: she rested 
her head. folded arms on the seat 

of the sopha, as if wi,th a hope that, by 
excluding the light, she could shut out 
the sense of her miseries. 

The voice of the woman of the house 
recalled tier attention. 

A lady, Maftlam.'' 

" I can see nobody/' said llhoda; “ and 
from this moment I bharge you not to 
admit any creature whatever to me/’ 

‘‘ The lady says she is a friend/’ 

“ A friend/^ cried Rhoda, in a voice of 
agony—“ I have no friend!" 

Yes, you have, my dearest Rhoda I 
a true, an ardent, a most ajOfectionate 
friend!" bur.st on the ears of Rhoda, from 
the long estranged but' never-forgotten 
voice of Frances. 

Oh, leave me, leave me!" cried Rho¬ 
da, 1 shall die on the spot^' . 
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‘‘ In my arms^ then, shall you die,’'said 
Frances, in the tenderest accent, arid 
closely embracing her. “ BuC my friend 
will not so bereave me : yofi hve lo 
make me happy, and to be* happy your- 
selt;^’ 

« • 

“Oh, no, no!” pried Rhoda, bursting 

into tears, and gently struggling to with- 

< 

draw herself fl*om the arms of Frances. 

“ I must not part with you,”, said 

Frances. “ Weep here, my Rlioda,—pour* 

out your tears into my bosom.” 

Rhoda made no farther resistance; shb 

pressed Frances toTher heart j she rested 

her head on her shoulder, and gave a free 

vent to her sobs and tears. i 
^ « 

. Frances soothed her with?a voice of 

V 

the truest sympathjs ^t^d Rhoefa appeared 
for a few moments to be soothed—then 
suddenly tearing herself from the arms of 
her friend— , . - 

“ Do you know what you are doing 
exclaimed she-, *'that you are caressing 
a murderer?” 

Fraucei shuddered. 
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me!'* cried Rliod^i: f^ there is 
Contagion, in my touch! Mr. Wybnrg 
\viH curse me!*' ’ v r ’’ 

My father curse you?*'said Frances, 
Ohi Rhoda, do you so little remember 
iny'feth3r, as to fear a curse from hhji ?" 

know he will do all that is right 
and good/' said Rhoda: ^nd do 1 not 
deserve his curse?” 

I ho|)e not,” said Frances, faintly. 

” What has brought you here ?'' said 
Rhoda; Who is it that you came to pity 
and. relieve?" 

“ Affection brought me here,” replied 
Frances. “ I came to pity the misguided, 
—to relieve the |)eniteiit." 

“Misguided, indeed!” repeated .iRbo^ 
da, “ but misguided by my owit folly:— 
a penitent, it is true, but a penitent w|th« 
out hope: for how can reparation be made?” 

My dearest Rhoda, compose your- 
^ self: penitence cannot be without hope, 
wever you have erred, you canuo| 
-ed beyond the heating..powei of/ 
* power of pardoH*; M . 
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Pardon!-i-From whom?” sai4 
“ Has not lie ceased to breathe whose par-, 
don might have restored me to reputa*- 
tiofi, who might have reconciled me to 
invself?’’ 

Oh fix your ho{)es upon a iiigher 

pardon/* said Frances—a pardon, which, 

* 

if it cannot restore you to innocence, can 
wa«h out the stpjns of guilt.” 

“ The stains of guilt!*’ repeated Rhoda: 
Hyoyoii believe that I have lost more JLhetn 
reputation ?** 

“ dearest RhoJa,** replied TranOei^, 

with the smothered voice of^anguisb, “ let 
us, at this moment, forbear all retrospec¬ 
tion; let us think only how to'mitigate 
the mnl tliat cannot be undone.*^ 

** Oil ihy Frances!” cried RhoSa; ** niy 
kind, my charitable Fraaces! Attd is^it to 
inei, whom you believe a guilty wretch, 
that you thus spe^k the words'of affec¬ 
tion and of hope ? How gentle is virtue I 

■W J 

how all-sufficient to itself! And does' 
Mr. Phhsonby too ratify your kiiidness?-^'^ 
But knd\V that; I the creftturl^ f5a 
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suppose p\e to be, these arms should never 
have embraced you; that chaste bosom 
should never have been clasped to mine.” 

The glance of mingled doubt and joy, 
that shot frt)m the eyes of Frances, crim¬ 
soned ithe cheek of Rho4a>. 

“ Oh I too well •deserve,” cried she, 
^•that inquiring look! When 1 withdrew 
myself from your influence, well might 
you suppose that I forsook the path of 
virtqe. 1 bow to the humiliation of in¬ 
treating you to believe that the wander¬ 
ings of folly havt not terminated in vice.” 

Frances, scarcely less abashed than 
Rboda, clasped her silently to her heart j 
gently ejaculating, ” Thank God!’—and 
then said-*-^ 

" My friend, can you forgive me for 
having allowed myself to suppose, even 
for a moment to suppose, that it was pos¬ 
sible ?” •, 

interrupted Rhoda,*' all that was 
wrongs was possible, was probable. Much 
has been incurred, but not of the kind of 
wliich I see that I ain accused: there even 
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my fancy, my very thought is free^. There 
were no grounds—by all that mortals can 
attest, who mean to speak the purest truth 
—there were no just grounds f6r those sus¬ 
picions which brought the unhappy vic¬ 
tim of my folly to the grave; which, made 
me a murderer—a ^murderer in effect, 
though not in purpose; and which have 
left me an object; for the finger of disdain 
and scorn to point at!” 

Frances wept; but they were tears of 
gratitude, of joy, of affection. 

No, my beloved Rboda!** she replied/ 
The storm has indeed bent you to the 
ground, but you will rise agam; your 
virtues but the more fixed, by the con¬ 
cussion they have endured.” 

“ You pour wine and oil into my 
wounds,” said Rhoda^ faintly; for the 
energy of passion being past, she felt all 
her weakness. Qiit tell me,*’ said she, 
to whatdo I owe your appearance here, 
which seems to me as a visitation from 
Heaven, at the very moment that hope 
was fled,, ^id the blackest despair had 
seized my very soul ?” 
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** I hfefcd left Byrhley/* replied Fraiice??, 
‘^.to aeeotnpany Mr. Ponsonby on a Visit 
to his father, Whose home is within fifty 
milei^ oC Ldndoh. The public prints in- 
formed us—~ we lost not a moment in 
flying ^to seek yon, aiidjgoing to Brook- 
street, were from thence directed bither/’ 
' A faint tint passed over the cheek of 
Khoda: she remained silent and thought-* 
ful for a moment ; then speaking—My 
guardian angel always! Your efforts to 
save me hKve heen exerted equally wUk 
'an€ the.feelitt'gs of your heart! 

Ob may the second Attempt be more sud- 
t^Ossful than the first! ” A blush, that died 

r 

the cheek of Frances A^ith the deepest 
crimson, shewed that she understood her 
friend. She threw her arms around 
lihoda. 

« Never, never agaimt the feelings of 
my heart!*' exclaimed she^ “ for ever did 
I prefer your and ftis. happiness to my* 

OWTl." 

' You have secured the otic," returtied 
Khoda^ with perfect calmnqss of voice 
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and manner; 'Vand if it were possible you 
would restore tjie otUer. But now, wy 
dearest friend, receive my purest, my most 
ardent coimratnlations. 1 shad have one 

t \ 

cause of regret the less, now jthat 1 have^ 
not tile lost happiness of Mr. Ponsonby 
to charge myself with.” 

Frances returned the caresses of her 
friend; and then asked her what w^s her 
actual situation; and how her wishes to 
be of service could be fulfilled. . 


“ Before yqu came to me,'* replied 
Rhoda, “there waa'biit a single human 
being to whom 1 could look for support 
or consolation, and the moment that you 


did come he had withdrawn bis- shelter¬ 
ing influence; not from caprice, not 


from unkindness, but from misapprehep^ 


snoni^;zou^ I see how grounded, f Uptii X. 
have gained bis good opinioui I/can 
scarcely admit any other con^lation.^^. 
Write to. Mr. Grantham, my deadest 
Frances! Tell him that 1 am not jpn* 


worthy of his humanity, and that I 
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#•1)6 will visit me. He has promised that 

he will do so, at my request; and I am 

persuaded that to receive such a summons 

will not ba^ less welcome to the bcnevo- 
# 

Iciice of his^nature than the sight of him 
will be consolatory to me.” 

Mrs. Ponsonby readity complied; and 
having done so— 

Now, my dear Rhoda!” said she, ‘^we 
will suspend all further retrospection. 
Here I will remain, till you are able, which 
I sefe that you, are by no means at pre- 
• sent, to remove to‘ Byrhley. There my 
fostering care, and Ijhe goodness of Pro¬ 
vidence, will, I have no doubt, heal the 
wounds of a heart, which, amidst all i^s 
wanderings and mistakes, has preserved 
its integrity and spotless sincerity.** 

Rhoda was by this time too mucl}, ex¬ 
hausted to be able to testify her love and 
gratitude to so admirable a friend, other¬ 
wise tlian by caresses and tears: and 
Frances, having seen her laid upon the 
^opha, and somewhat renovated by a 
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cordial which she administered to Iieiv 
left her for a few moments, that slie might 
communicate to Mr. Ponsonby-*—who had 
accompanied her to the hou^e, and who 
had remained below—^the g^eful intel¬ 
ligence, that their beloved Khoda had 
escaped from the only irretrievable mis¬ 
fortune, guilt. 
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'* Friendship, the tenderest power that throws 
Her sunshine o'er this scene of woes; 

» Who soothes to peace the bursting heart. 

And heals the wound, but shares the sAart!" 

Anont^nwia. 

i 

The honest joy of Mr. Ponsouhy, on 
so uti hoped-for a bli'ssing, was not less 
fervent than that of the happy partner of 
all his feelings. 

» ** Then, my dearest Frances r said he, 

I "* 

** you will again rejoice in the smiles of 
your friend; you will recover your rights 
in her heart; and our mutual bliss, which 
1 before believed perfect, will be in¬ 
creased.” 

** Hasten,” said Frances, " to commu¬ 
nicate such consolation, such balm, to my>^ 
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father. I know how his christiaa mind 
must have suffered on this occasion j but 
if he once knows that his poor prodigal 
child is innocent, he will hold *all other 
misfortunes that may have* befallen her 
[ light.” ^ , 

Frances, having thus provided for the 
participation of those she loved, in the 
fulness of her'^own satisfaction, returned 
to brood over it, as she sat silent by the. 
side of the almost inanimate^ Rhoda^ and 
now it was that, for the first time, she re, 
marked the ravages \^hi<ih sorrow’s tooth” 
had made on the lovely form and features 
of her friend. The week of acute misery 
which she had undergone had not only 
dimmed her eye, and robbed her cheek 
of. its glow, but it had sunk th^ one, and 
hollowed the other: thebeautiflil arm had 
lost its round ness} and the emaciated 
hand, bloodless aqd transparent, seemed 
already the prey of death. 

" Is this the form,*’ thought Frances, 
at whose approach each heart so lately 
beat, and every eye sparkled with pleasure 

VOL. III. s 
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Are these the" charms once so omnipo^ 
lent ? Is this the triumph of beauty and df 
vanity? Oh virtue, ihou only art immor¬ 
tal! Sin and sorrow destroy all beside!*' 

Rhoda bact fallen into a quiet slumber, 
and Frances was meditating by what 
** soft appliances" sh6 could best repair 
the destruction which she witnesseVl, when 
Mf. Grantham was announced. Rlioda 
started, trembled; yet recovering herself, 
desired that he might be admitted imme- 

“ Is it not possible," said Frances, 
** that I can communicate all that is im¬ 
mediately neces'sary for Mr. Grantham 
to know? If, my dearest Rhoda, you 
mus4 be exposed to a continual succession 
of agitating scenes, you will put my 
nutsing faculties t6 hard labour.” 

It is possible, my Frances*," returned 
Rhoda affectionately,' that you can do 
aiij/ thing—thing. * Pray then tell 
Mr. Grantham that Wilson has betrayed 
me; that alone was privy to these visits, 
which must so justly have made me Worth- 
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less ill his eyesj—tell him tfiat I have 

dismissed her, and that from tlie disclo- 

sure which she has now made of her in- 

" « 

famous agency, 1 have little doubt but 

0 

to her baseness may be trs^ced the mys« 
tery of the note. Perhaps, by pursuing 
this clue, the mystery of all4hat is daric 
in my history may be elucidi^ed, and 
those who lo\e me be spared the pain 
' of taking a7iy ' degree of my innocence. 
upon trust. Tell him too,.my Frances, 
of your own goodrfts^ —tell him that hij^ 
cares are superseded, but not rendered 
valueless; and tell him that when my 
exhausted frame will second the feelings 
of my heart, I will fall on my knees 
before him, thank him for his past good¬ 
ness, and implore him to contiaoe to me 
his invaluable friendshipir 

Hush, hush!*’ said Frances; ‘‘ none 
of these extasies ;--%trust all to me, and 
fear not but that you will preserve the 
triendship of this worthy Mr. Grantham, 
whom I already feel extremely inclined 

to love/* , . , 

s 2 



Frances went down to Mr. Grantham, 
who, expecting the appearance of the in¬ 
famous W ilsoii as the messenger of Rhoda, 
was extrertiely surprised to see enter the 
room a yqun^ and engaging looking fe¬ 
male, wKh tlie dress and^.manners of A 
gentlewoman, and on whose every feature 
was stamped, in characters not to be 
mistaken, goodness and gr^ciousness. 

^ These two amiable people soon be¬ 
came oiutually acceptable to each other 5 
■ 2 ^d as Frances woul#have entered into, 
some exculpatory explanations in behalf 
of her friend—“ Enough, Madam,” said 
Mr* Grantham, interrupting her;—‘‘to 
see you near her, to hear from you that I 
have misjudged her, is sufficient. I have 
only to humble myself before you both, 
and to de’clare that I have not a doubt 
remaining.” 

Mr. Grantham had^ however, intelli¬ 
gence to give that Frances could not so 
easily forego:—^from him she learnt many 
particulars that wrung her affectionate 
heart with sorrow 5 ,,and even jmore con- 
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vinced than Mr. Grantham hinDself, that 
111 the treachery of Wilson would be found 
the fullest vindication of that part of Rho- 
da’s conduct with which Lord William 
St. Quintin had any connection^ she 
strenuously ur^ed him to search the ini¬ 
quity to the botiorn^ and to leave no 
means unemployed to bring into open 
day the hic den works of darkness.*' . . 

** But if this be so/* said she, “ whav 
then IS Lord William St. Quintin ?*’ 

" That which I never thought him be¬ 
fore,** said Mr. Grantham, “ a villain!— 
but what I might always have known 
him to be, if custom had not so abased 
the meaning of words as to make it pos¬ 
sible that a man may violate every law 
of his God and of his country, and yet not 
be esteemed so !** * 

Frances expressed very lively appre¬ 
hensions of the ccnsequences, even to the 
life of her friend, from what she had suf¬ 
fered i but Mr. Grantham encouraged her 
to hope, what the warm prepossession 
which he •had received in favour of 
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Frances made Inm really believe, that the 
balmy elfects of her attentions towards 
her freind would soon restore her to 
health and strength. 

And this, no doubt, would have been 
the case, even had she had no auxiliary 
iii the benevolent work. 

“ But a friend,” saith Solomon, is 
made for adversity:” and no one ever 
more fully experienced this truth, so 
honourable to human nature, than did 
Rhoda—no longer, with such a counter¬ 
balance to the visitations of mortality, to 
he called unfortunate. 

Lord and Lady Randolf had returned 
from Scotland late in the summer; and 
they were scarcely settled at Temple- 
Harcourt, when the public intelligence, 
and private letters from many hands, in¬ 
formed them of the guilt, the disgrace, 
and the ruin of Rhoddi They hesitated 
to admit the truth of the first; and they 
hastened to obviate, as much as possible, 
the latter. 

They repaired instantly to lown^ and 



Lady Raodolf proceeding first to Broolc- ^ 
street, as Frances had done, she also was 
there instructed vyhere to fin^ the object 
of her search: in finding her, she gained 

t-' 

more than she had dared toh(fpe* It was 
not a repentant sinner whom s]^e was to 

Ml 

forgive, but an amjable friend, whom she 
might delight to loye^ a friend who, having 
parsed through the fire of adversiiy, had 
cpme out only more refined and purified. 

The meeting between herself and Rhoda ^ 
was equally tender and nbble: on Rhoda's 
side acknow}edgrnent*and contrition~orf 
Lady Randolf’s a generous forgetfulness 
of ail that had been wrong between tjiem, 
and an unsuspecting confidence that all 
would be f'ight in future. 

Rhod.a made Mrs. Ponsonby k^own to 
Lady Kan.dolf, who received.her as ope 
whom she had long known apd loveid^ 
and she proceeded| without delay, to pro¬ 
ject with her every thing that could con¬ 
tribute to the comfort or apfpmniodatipn 
ofRhpda* 
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The firslj^measure was to remove her to 
lifer own house, in St. James’s square; 
where she also claimed the honour of Mrs. 
Ponsonby as Her guest, and where, by the 
aid of thos& two amiable women, Rhoda 
began once more to lift up her dejected 
head, and to give a promise of being re¬ 
stored to health and peace of mind. 

Nor with less zeal, in conjunetion with 
Lord Randolf, did Mr. Grantham pursue 
the trajn by which they hoped to detect 
the whole of Lord William’s villany, and 
tb establish the innocence and purity of 
Rhoda. 

By threatenings, and the terrors that 
ever attend even the most hardened guilt, 
the/ succeeded in drawing from Wilson 
the most explicit detail of all that, at the 
instigation of Lor4 William St. Quintin, 
she had been able to effect towards the 
vuin of Rhoda. She £|,c)cnowledged that 
she had not been unknown to Lord Wil- 
Jiara, even bSbre she entered into Lady 
Osborne s service, and that since this pe- 
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riod she*had been his hired and affianced 
agent;—-that the two main points of her* 
instructions were to watch the first break¬ 
ings out of dissatisfactioT^ between Sir 
James and Rhoda, and the lightest ap¬ 
pearance of any pecuniary difficulties on 
the part of tha latter. On th«?*first par¬ 
ticular Lord AVilliam had regulated his 
conduct to Rhoda, and on the last had 
arisen the transaction of the two hundred 
pounds. Lord Randolf and Mr. Gran*^ 
tham, having drawn up statement of the 
above particulars, compelled Wilson 4o 
sign it; and then dismissed her with every 
mark of reprobation which she so well 
deserved. Lord Randolf and Mr. Gran¬ 
tham would have been more than^equally 
glad to have chastised the principal in 
this work of wickedness as to punish the 
agent, but there was no’Iegal way of doing 
this; and Lord Randolf was too sincerely 
a Christian, and Mr. Grantham had too 
little acknowledged right to interfere in 
the affairs of Rhoda, and had too many 
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family considerations to the contrary, 
\iightly to hazard his life in an act of 
knight errantry, the probable consequence 
of which was, however it might per¬ 
sonally end with respect to the com¬ 
batants, the rendering the stain which 
lie wished to efface only tiie more inde¬ 
lible. Lord Randolf, tfierefore, contented 
himself with breaking off abruptly all in¬ 
tercourse, and every reJatior^J even to the 
Jnterchangement of the slightest acci¬ 
dental ‘civility^ >\ith Lord William St, 
Quintin: and Mr. Grantham gradually 
withdrew from the intimacy that had been 
between them, until they became stran¬ 
gers, "without any reason for the change 
being alleged. Other circumstances, 
however, furnished an apparent reason to 
the world, which saved Lord William 
from the necessity of either enquiring into 
tlie cause of this change, or being left 
under the imputation offsubmitting iq it, 
from a consciousness that it originated 
from his own ill conduct. 
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The *disgust that Mr. Grantham had 
received from the uiifeeling^aiid malig-^ 
nant behaviour of Lady Emiljs on the 
first eruption of the distrc^ses^of Rhoda^ 
had been heightened by her^very day’s 
conduct through the progress of them; 
and her violtnuce against Rhoda^ with 
her defence and commendation of Lord 
William, * hgxl at length arisen to such 
a height as\to have awakened a sus¬ 
picion in Mr. Grantham that slie W£f3» 
not wholly innocent to the vvork of 

ruin that had been {itcomplished. AcCu- 

* * 

mulating particuliurs tepded every day 
more and more to confirm this suspicion; 
and proofs that she could not believe in 
the guilt which she so confidently affirm¬ 
ed; and that she had even in her own 
knowledge many circumstances which must 
have contribute#! to demonstrate the im¬ 
probability ofitsexistingjeft himnolonger 
a doubt of the fafct. Having at length 
also discovered the hitherto unacknow¬ 
ledged generosity of Rhoda with respect 
to the house, and the fact that Lord Wib. 
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Jiam had furnished the money for the 
‘ball—both which instances of bounty he 
had b^en taught to believe had originated 
from Lady Wilton—he no longer hesitated 
to execute the .’’esolution which he had so 

■ early forrped, and of which he had never 

■ repented; but which he sometimes doubt¬ 
ed whether he would be justified in carry¬ 
ing into effect, towards a vife, against 
whose personal honour he frid nothing to 

t 

'^‘allege. But he could sooner have for¬ 
given a breach 'of chastity, and would 
iiaVe esteemed it less dangerous to. the 
moral instruction of His daughters than 
such a tissue of duplicity, hard-hearted- 
ness, ingratitude, falsehood, and malig¬ 
nity. 

Under this impression, he did not delay 
to announce to Lady Emily his intention 
of separating himself from her. Her asto- 
nishment and dismay were extreme; she 
had always considered her matrimonial 
management as a master-piece, and had 
laid claim to all the honours and had all 
the insolence of a woman who had but 
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om virtue to boast. She saw too, with a 
glance, all that she would lose in point 
of dignity, by falling into the degraded 
situation of a wife sepaiated from her 
husband ; and what a lpssc?ning of all 
the circumstances of appearance must, 
in her own case, attend the situation. 
Mr. Grantham’s fortune was very limited, 
and she was aware that a small portion of 
this must come to her, when her claims 
were circumscribed within her personal 
wants: the place of hei future residence 
struck too upon her mind. This must 
probably, from many imperative reasons, 
be with Lady Wilton; and she knew too 
much both of the temper of her mother 
and of her own, to hope for any satisfac¬ 
tion in being so domiciliated. 

A piteous—What have I done ?” 
betrayed the meanness of her fears, and 
the humiliation that she was willing to 
submit to, rather than that they should 
be realized. 

I have already detailed,” said jMr. 
Grantham, ‘'the reasons why I will no 
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longer hold any domestic intercourse with 
'^'you, nor longer suffer that you shall 
have any direction of the minds of my 
children. .Your provision shall be as 
ample* as I''haye the means to make it; 
for there are no sacrifices which I should 

f 

not prefer to continuing lo live with a 
person who has lost every particle of my 
esteem.” ^ 

The determined tone, with which these 
‘"words were uttered, left Lady h'mily no 
hopes of softenHig Mr. Grantham by 
submission; she therefore indemnified 
herself by giving way to the violence 
and malice of her temper, Mr. Gran¬ 
tham bore all with the patience of a 
Socrates; and when the storm was passed, 
only observed that he was going to make 
the necessary communication to Lady 
Wilton; and that, whenever it would’suit 
Lady Emily’s convenience to leave his 
house, he should be glad to have it to him¬ 
self. 

Your house!*' replied Lady Emily, 
with increasing rage—“ It is my house I 
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My dear Lady Hampton lent it to me, 
not to you: and I will remain in it 
long as I please.” 

“ I thank you. Madam,” replied Mr. 
Grantham, “ for making my 1:*sk so easy. 
I allow your right to this house: may it be 
less fatal to yoa than the one which you 
last owed to the hand of a friend! Lady 
Osbourne^s generosity to you enabled 
you the betU r to contribute to her ruin, 
and has consummated your own!—1 quit 
the habitation which yor hold from Lady 
Hampton, to enter it no more !” 

Mr. Grantham ;nthdrew; and having 
communicated to Lady Wilton his unal¬ 
terable resolution of separating himself 
from her, daughter, and of the provision 
that he would make for her, he gave the 
necessary orders to his servants^ and in 
twelve hours was on his road to Dorset¬ 
shire. 

This separation naturally placed a dis¬ 
tance between Mr. Grantham and Lord 
William Saint Quintin; and as the resi¬ 
dence of the former was henceforth to be 
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yf-ually in the country, the breach between 
' vriem passed with little observation. 

But not for this did Lord William es¬ 
cape without a »hare of that chastisement, 
which ouglfiji^ t 9 have been dealt to him 
with so full a measure. So much of the 
truth found its way into the world, and 
the exclamations, the indiscretions, and 


the violence of Lady Emily^ so assisted 
its elicit«ition, that Lord V/illiam sunk 
’much below the level of estimation which 


he had hitherto«held in society. Some¬ 
thing of disgrace at'iadied to any inti¬ 
mate intercourse withdiiin; and mothers 
did not only warn their daughters that 
“ Lord William St. Quintin was no mar¬ 
rying man,** but husbands also told their 
wives to shun him, as they would avoid 
destruction. 

Lady Emily, no longer able to main¬ 
tain her claims to the qualities of a 
“ pattern wife,** and unsupported even by 
the shadow of pomp or circumstance,** 
found her influence narrowed to a circle 
of people whom in her heart she despised ; 
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and her talents reduced to the contemp¬ 
tible occupation of finding resources to 
eke out an income, which, though suffi¬ 
cient to have rendered a good woman 
happy, was no more than a perpetual 
occasion of irritation to a bad oue. 
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CHAP. LXXllI. 


** Furih with a father’a joy, the h('ly man 
To meet the poor returning |)i)gr<^> ran : 

The mourner bowed with agony and shame, 

Cluiig round hes knees, and called upon his name." 

Mimtenitnprti. 


The first Vise, th&t Rhoda made of 
her returning power of action, was to 
transmit to Mil Willoughby the boxes 
which contained%he jewelry and orna¬ 
ments bestowed upon her by Sir James. 
She retained nothing but his picture, 
the ali that remained to her of one 
whom she had too late begun to love; and 
whose memory was the more endeared 
to her, the longer she reflected on his 
conduct towards her as it now appeared, 
cleared from the clouds of prejudice and 
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passion. She preserved this memoria], 
not less as a gratification of her feelings 
tJian as a remembrancer of the faulty 
past^ and a guardian for the future. She 
considered it as a sacred talisman, under 
whose influence the swellings of vanity 
must subside, and the boastings of self- 
confldence must dissolve into thin air. 
All the rest shi? abandoned without a sin¬ 
gle regret; dr if any feeling of the sort 
remained, it was that by this resigna¬ 
tion she gave up the onl}^ immediate 
means in her power of discharging her 
debt to Lord William. This was an ob¬ 
ligation of so galling a nature, as .ren¬ 
dered all peace of mind impossible so 
Jong as she remained under it ; but she 
submitted to this, as to every other part 
of her punishment, with a meekness that 
shewed her contrition not to be a mere 
cowardly shrinkjijg from the conse¬ 
quences of misconduct, but the genuine 
reformation of the heart, the actual ab¬ 
juration of all that was \i rong. Grateful 
for, and not reluctant in every other par¬ 
ticular to gratify her friends, by receiving 
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from them every act of kindness whieli 
could contribute to alleviate retrospec- 
tions> which were at moments almost too 
heavy for ei'iduranee, she carefully en- 
deaVoured* t« conceal from all that part 
of her hosom’s misery which the debt to 

r 

Lord William St. Quuitin inflicted. Here 
she admitted no other mitigation than 
what she could derive frojln a firm reso¬ 
lution, that by the most figid economy, 

0 

and tjie sacrifice of every personal com¬ 
fort, she would*make every passing hour 
give its tribute toUardT^ts discharge. 

But the delfcacy and generosity of her 
friends rendered all such concealment 
nugatory: they needed not to be told of 
an evil which they knew must exist, nor 
were they tardy in applying the remedy. 
Now,-my dear,” said Lady Randolf, 
one day, putting a paper into Rhoda’s 
hand, “ you must be n^y debtor for this: 
pay me when and how you will, but say 
not a word about the matter.*^ 

Rhoda, who instantly understood her, 
threw her arms round Lady Randolf, and 
hid her face in her bosom. No, no !*^ 
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said she: let my punishment be drawn 
out into all its natural length, that I may 
the better expiate the follies which have 
produced it.’' 

You will not choose/? -aid Lady 
Randolf, “ to be indebted rather to Lord 
William St. Quuitin than to me?" 

Oh, no !V sa,d Rhoda, “ but-" 

But!” ii terrupted Lady Randolfs 

no, not but: I will finish the sentence; 
it must be ‘ and.' * And I thankfully 
accept the means of closing all accounts 
with liim for ever.'" 

The grateful turn of Rho^a’s eye 
shew^ed how accurately her friend ^had 
spoken her feelings. 

Then be it so/* said Rhoda; ‘^but 
remember the conditions, ^ when and 
how I please.'** 

“ I again repeat them/’ said Lady Ran, 
dolf; I have no intention, I assure you, 
of imposing upon you even the shadow 
of a favour.** 

*• And I/' said RJioda, ‘«.find my great¬ 
est happiness in. acknowledging that I 
owe you more than 1 pan ever discharge.” 



llhoda last not a inoineiii in proiiting 
. by the means thus obtained of liberating 
herself from the shackles which the vil- 
lany of Lord William had thrown aroand 
herV she inclosed notes for two hundred 
pounds Jn a paper, on which she had 
written these words— ^ 

Lady Osbourne returiY’* to Lord Wil¬ 
liam St. Quin tin the two hundred pounds, 
for vyhich she became so unconsciously 
indebted to him; and she cannot return 
the money withoub-ao^mpanying it with 
an assurance, that no xUfficulties, however 
rigorous, could have induced her know¬ 
ingly to iiave received such an obliga-. 
tion at his hands.” 

The calm dignity with which, in thus 
<49sing her unfortunate intercourse with 
JLord William St. Quintin, Rhoda forbore 
to utter a single reproach, arose not from 
pride ; it originated from the humble es- 
timation which she had newly,learr|t to 
lake of her own charactera.pd which, 
while it stilled all angry feelings, led her 
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la dwell .nore on the errors of lier o\\ li 
conduct than the crimes of oth'?rs. And 
let it not be supposevf, that in any case 
virtue need be indebted to vice for any 
motive by which to uphold herself: she 

r 

can, from her own stock, supply every 
nobler feeling of her mind, and on the 
lowest ground can erect the loftiest 
fabric. 

Rhoda had! now so far recovered her 
strength, that even the timid anxiety of 
Mrs. l\)nsonby and Lady Randolf could 
find no reasonable cause to oppose her 
earnest desire to leniove lo Byrhley. 

Until I have seen my paternal Mr. 
Wyburg,** said she, until I have re¬ 
ceived his pardon and his blessing, I 
must feel myself in a state of reproba¬ 
tion ; he only can seal that pardon, 
which can embolden fne to look up to 
a higher act of grace; and until I edn 
so presume, the wounds of my soul may 
be closed, but they cannot be healed.*’ 

On these pleadings, Lady Randolf 
yielded Rhoda to the care and alTections 
of Mrs, Ponsonby, returning herself to 
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Temple.Harcourt; where, at R'liodu’s re- 
r quest, sho had changed her intention of 
‘ preparing her an apartment in her own 
house to the ^fitting up two rooms of a 
cottjige, eh the outskirts of the pleasure- 
ground. * ‘ 

. The tibsolute' ptireipont, in which 
Ehoda purposed to lii^e |ljr some time to 
come, she foresaw could only be secured 
ill a habitation of her own ; and unwill- 
^ .*ng alike to submit to restraint herself, 
or to'impose it upon others, she hoped, 
by these means, whileavoided doing 
either, that sh^ should still retain all the 
consolatory privileges and daily inter¬ 
course with friends so inestimable as 
Lord and Lady Randolf. 

In preferring the vicinity of Teraple- 
Harcourt, for her residence, to that of 
Byrhley, she was actuated by a feeling of 
d^fcacy, that may be better understood 
than defined. It was no remaining con¬ 
sciousness of the influence which Mr. Fon- 
sonby had once had over her mind, and 
still less any remnants of vanity, that 
might have suggested tlic power wliich she 
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might still retain ove'r his: it was a re> 
membrance of the past, rather* than ar'y, 
reference to the future, and a fear of in¬ 
trusion where her place was supjilted. 
There was still a further reason which 
turned her thoughts from Byrhley, and 
this was the neighbourhood of Strictland 
Hall; she cquIo not in any case have 
expected♦syn^pathy or consolation from 
either Lady j^iizabeth or Sir William; 
she had lost all her consequence in the 
eyes of the one, and the other would only 
have said, that it wcs a pity his (pretty 
niece had so disgraced herself.” Butat this 
time neither Lady Elizabeth nor ^ir ^n^il- 
liam could have had leisure either to have 
reproached or to have pitied her. ^ What 
affections they had were all engrosised by 
a new daughter-indaw/which Mr.'Strict¬ 
land had just given them. In hiS hasjts 
to provide an heir for the Strictland estate, 
this gentleman had somewhat violated 
even the forms of decency. The desire to 
secure the prize, while it was to be had, 
bad over-ruled all scruples on this head ; 

VOL. ui. ^ T 
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and ms the lady, who was to bestow forty 
I tt^t>usaiid pounds, was as willing to give 
the gentleman who was to receive 
Was eager to possess it, no delay beyond 
the ^necessary law preliminaries, which 
were to ^ake sure the great objects of 
each party, intervi'nejl between the pro¬ 
posal and the marriage, 

. The lady, as she was ricb-i so she was 
young; and to these two «]iialities alone 
'she owed the honour of being chosen by 
Mr. Strictland ;* while the immediate ex¬ 
altation to the^ranl'? of^a gentlewoman, 
with the reversionary^prospect of a ba« 
itmetage, had been the inducements *of 
yilie lady; . 

V • f ^*Mamma Lady Elizabeth,” and/'^Papa 
Sir William/’ were sounds that already 
i^4eiighted her ears; and .the anticipation 
‘s own 'ladysfiip’.’ was sti 11 more 
‘ihtokksating. The admiration, whicbjshe 
■:^^tpr^sed^ftfr^'every tb‘iiig4its^^>the, Hall,” 
>i^dUhe respeot which she mauifest^d to 
n^lWdy ESizaibeth and'Sir William, healed 
all the wounds of the ,mort,m^d, vanity 
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that the lowness of ber 4 bJrth. had in* 
flicted; and as was^goodlhumour^J, 
and docile. Lady Elizabeth, soon found 
more comfort from the d\\ug)}ter-in-law 
on which *she looked down^ tjidn sh4 had 
ever experienced from the one whose ele¬ 
gance and fashi m weph'the’themes of her 
panegyric and ) er boast. The new 
Strictland was always at hand^.at dhpe 
to save Ladj* Elizabeth all trouble, and 


to bear all the waywardness of her ten! 
per without weariness or complaint; nOr 
< was* she l6ss;acchptcble to her as an un- 
tired and eager Hstenen to all the anti¬ 


quated stories*of Lady Elizabetlf^s former 
gloriesglories which the young lady 


fondly hoped that She should ^ne day 
make her owp. 


' ^ At present the scene of her greatness 
was confined to the Hall.” Here Mr. 
Strictland bad established himself, be- 
lievingthat he cOuld be a better.:Stewafd 


to'his father than any other person, and 
npt being at all insensible to the adyan- 
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tagesof having no house bills or assessed 
! ^xes to pay. 

Had the protection of such a family 
been offered to Rhoda, she could not, 
with any tolerable chance for* hkppiness 
or comfortj have accepted the offer^ and 
she was therefore best ileased to esta¬ 
blish herself in a manne r th it would not 
bring the question either bcibre her rela¬ 
tions or others, why she w?s not received 

Strictland Halh- 

By easy stage*?, and supported by the 
unwearied attentiors of rranees and the 
cheerful unembarassea friendship of .Mr* 
Ponsonby, Rhoda made her journey 
into Staffordshire. How unlike, ih every 
particular, from that which scarcely two 
years before had conveyed her from her 
first home, and best friends 1 Tlie retro* 
spect pressed hard upto'her feelings^ 
and sunk her spirits almost to despon¬ 
dency ; but Rhoda was nb longer the 
disobedient and rebellious child, who 
daringly quarifels with the- for 
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withdrawing at his will the indujgen-^ 
cies which he has granted. . She, whr 
refused to be comforted when she saw 
the protector of her infant days sink into 
the grave at the protracted period of 

f * 

fourscore years, now meekJy bowed her 
head under the deprivation ot all that 
the youthful, hi art delights in, or the 
youthful spiVit looks forward to. Such 
are the different issues of self-will an(l 
humility; and Rhoda, when arrived 
at Byrhley, found herself in the pre-. 
sence of Mr. WyJ)ifrg, overcome b;, a 
sense of error, casit hersjplf before him, 
and folding her ^arms around hid knees, 
while. she bowed her face upon -<hem, 
c i;icd out, Oh, that thad never ..quitted 
thi^ beloved spot! I always told you; 
that.here alone for mp was safety V* 

And I told you, my dearest child,” 
said the wise and benevolent pastor, 
that safety was loot virtue. You have 
incurred danger; you have endured, sor¬ 
row ; bt^ you have gained yirtue« The 
purchase is richly worth the prize!** 

*T 3 
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' Of this t'ruth) which ought to be ^iii- 
j^ 4 ribed in ^characters distinct and inde- 
llbfe on every human bosom, Rhoda 
became every day more and more sensi¬ 
ble, '^nd 'under its restoring .influence, 
the wounds inldictcd by indiscretion, and 
its consequent punishmr^t, became ra¬ 
dically healed. "" d 

Her aspirations hitherto had been 
‘‘ like the risings of the she had 

? soared, and thought to reach her heaven; 
but site had bi^en beaten back by* the 
loud sighings of ar| eastern wind, and 
her motion had Jbeen iiregular and incon¬ 
stant.” The storm, however, was now 
over.' She made a prosperous flight, and 
rose and sung asif *sbe had leamt motion 
and music from an angel. ^ • 

She had already, reposed a month in 
the shades of Byrbley, and felt as if, she 
would have been happy to have remained 
there for ever 5 but she ho longer looked 

to her wishes as the rule for her actions. 

• * * 

The reasons, which had determined the 
choice of her residence, remained un- 
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changed, and she yielded td the claims 
which Lady Randolf affectionately pres*' 
ed. In the little domicile prepared foif 
her -by this excellent friend she found 
every comfort tliat her chastened hiind 
required, and here she ftved secluded 


from every eye but the*eye of iriendship, 
in the rigid pro ^ecution of that economy 
which coulll alone enable her to dis¬ 


charge the pecuniary part of the weight 
of obligation that was against her. This 
was done, not only wil^hout regret, bnt 
with a spirit of cheerfulness that made it 
a pleasure, and she ha(( hence ^another’ 
proof how little the advantages, for which 
she had formerly sacrificed so much*could 
contribute to the real happiness of life. 
So contrary are the results of the sacrifices 
made to principle and of principle \ 
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CHAP. LXXIV. 


it 


Methinks if you would knoW 


How visitations of calamity ' 

Affect the pious soul, His shewn you there ! 

Look yonder at that cloudy which through the sky 
dialling alone^ dotli oross in her career 
The rolling moon !-^I watch'd it^ss it came« 

And deemed the de^p opake ^ould blot her beams 
But melting, like a wreath of snow, it hangs ' 

In folds of wavy silver round, and clothes 
The orb with richer beauties than her own; 

Then, passing, leaves her in her light serene/' 

Sintthey, 


At this period, A^hen Rboda believed 
that .jthe eventful history of her life was 
closed, she received the fpllowing letter: 

Maj>am, 

From a misconception, ioot more 
fatal to himself than it wa« ipjurious 
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to you, my relation, the late Sir James 
Osbourne was induced to allot, as a n o-., 
vision for you after his death, a propor¬ 
tion of his praperty, cquaHy inadequate 
to the whole, and to the,claims vfhich 
your situation and your, merits -gave you 
upon him. 

" Had nc': th.3 lamented event taken 
place, which'jdeprived him of the power 
of remedying this momentary injustice Of 
his thought, there can be no doubt but 

that the remainder of his life, and the 

• • 

dispositions that weuM have been to take , 

effect after it, woufd havd been directed 

> 

to obliterate alike from the apprehepsion 
of the world, and from your recol|ection, 
that there ever was a moment in which 
the misconduct of others had suspended 
the influence of your Virtues. • 


Permit me. Madam, as the repre¬ 
sentative of a family of which you are so 
bright ap ornament, and as legalizing 
my right to the possessions which belong 


to it; tbirepair, as far as itiy power ex- 
tends, the ^jjiistice which from circum- 
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stances rather than intention has been 
to you. 

“ You will receive with this letter the 
proper instrument from whence your right 
to a clear anntial income of threb thousand 
pounds ^il! be established^ and a.deed of 
gift, by which you entef into the imme¬ 
diate possession of five tli ou^ind pounds* 
** I have also taken the*jiberty of re¬ 
storing some trifling ornaments, which 
' undei; no view of the case can possibly 
belong to any ohe^^ut yourself, and which 
should not haw remamed so long out of 
your possession, had'I been sooner ap¬ 
prise that they were in mine* 

‘‘ 1 beg you. Madam, to believe me, 
with the most sincere respect and esteem. 
Madam, 

• your, very humble 

and obedient servant, ' 
Chables St. John Osbourne.” 

« So noble and unequivocal a proof of 
the full restoration of her character, even 
to the understanding of tho^s" who knew 
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her conduct only from the impartial 
m >ny of truth, thrilled the heartf of Rhod^* 
with delight and gratitude. 

She cast her eyes to heaven in speech¬ 
less thankfulness: and then boVed.'her 
head upon her breast in deep humiliation* 
for the preservation of a blessing which 
she had so carele^ssly guarded. 

Her next wiought was the propriety of 
accepting so^l^rge a munificence from a 
stranger. This scruple was, however, fully' 
done away, when, by comipifnication with 
her friends, she thotpugljly understood 
the circumstances *of her. own ca$e and 

' 5 1 

those of her benefactor. * 

♦ 

She now learnt that could she have en¬ 


dured to have applied to legal relief, a 
provision so entirely disproportioned tef 
his property, as that appointed by Sir 
James, and made so evidently under 
the impression of a mistaken judgment, 
would, in all prol^bility, have been se/. 
aside^ and that therefore what Sir Charles 
Osbourne voluntarily offered could only 
be the ,ea:cess of, what she might legally 
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have claimed. Ally scruple that^she might 

to takkig away so large a proportion^f 

hS property also vanished, when she was 

apprised of the pecuniary situation of 

Sir Charles himself. 

* 

' He was a iian some years older than 
Sir Jame^J who, when he so unexpectedly 
succeeded to the aniple possessions of 
his relation, was living in tl^ bosom of a 
numerous family, with the respectability 
^nd in the habits of gentlemanly life, on 
«9^pro^erty, whijh, though not large, was 
sufficient to support the station to which 
he had been born: ;.and which would 
nearly cupply the deficiency which his 
generosity to Rhoda had made in the 
rent-roll of Sir James. His characte 


equally with his circumstances, obviated 
every scruple which the most delicate 
nicety or the sense of oblrgation could 
have suggested. 

Of plain habits, ard unostentations 
lectitude, he looked not on the right or 
the left, but determined at once, by the 
fair and the equitable ;~and having once 
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dfscernctl what this was, the question with 
was decided. 

A due provision for the widow of hiS""' 
predecessor, he considered as one of the 
first debts that on his” account h& had 
to discliarge; and having ftivestigated the 
whole of the case, and’havinConvinced 
himself of the innocence of Rhoda, and 
the misapiweh?nsion under which Sir 
James had aeted, he would as soon have 
thought of refusing to pay the debts r>f 
his tradesmen as have jieglected* to 
pair the injustice doge to^his widows If, 
on this occasion,! sometjiing of a softer’ 
feeling mingled with his rigid •sense of 
right, it was of a kind which onl;^ gave 
him another claim to the gratitude of 
Rhoda—he felt as a father! • 

He had heard of the charms and the 
attractions of Rhoda, when he might have 
viewed her with an evil eye^ as mter- 
vening between* him and his hopes: but 
he then only thought of her as a lovely 
woman, proceeding in the dangerous race 

u 
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of the world* A beloved daughter of his 
^oWp was j^st starting into womanhood* 
'When he was told of Rhoda’s dereliction 
from the paths of honour, and her conse- 

*y 

quent degradation, his thoughts again 
turne‘d to Kis slaughter:—he trembled. 
What RhWa was Julia might be! It was, 
therefore, as if this dailghter had escaped 
from guilt and disgrace, Vhin he learnt 
that Rhoda was innocent. ^ 

Such are the feelings of a good parent; 
such pure guardians of the virtues are 
the domestic affections. • 

• * t 

Rhoda, thus unshacnled by any consi* 
deration« 4 ;hat, could impeach either her 
generosity or her delicacy, joyfully and 
gratefully accepted the boon that was 
offered to her. She wrote to Sir Charles 
such a letter as feelings ardent and pure 
as hers must dictate 3 and intreated that^ 
in addition to his other favours, she might 
be admitted to the honoul* of his personal 
acquaintance. The request was acceded 
to with the most affectionate readiness. 



anS the world once more beheld Rhoda 
ai| honoured and respected member of tjie 
Osbourne family. 

Restored to reputation,—in the enjoy¬ 
ment of affluence,—the cherished object 
of friendship, that solacd and splendor 
of private life/was it* yet possible that 
Rhoda should escape the consequences of 
the past ? C ould any lengthened period 
of prosperous existence erase from her 
memory the impression, that to tlie being 
who had loved her with pacsion, and clje- 
rished her with kindness, she had been 

the instrument of pvil—of irreparable— 

* 

it might be (awful thought!) of immortal 
evil ? * 

The follies which she had abjured, and 
the virtues that she cultivated, alike for 
bad such forgetfulness. She felt that the 
promise of her youth was blighted,—the 
exercise of her talents circumscribed,— 
the affections of her heart deadened. 

• 

Yet not for this did she murmur. Slie 
bowed with meek submission to the 
chastisements of her heavenly Father^ and 

• ^ m B 
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gratefully enjoyed the blessingsnvhich^is 
still preserved to her. 

J3uch is the history of Rhodai If it have 
afforded an innocent amusement to any, I 
slialt be glad. If it shall have exemplified 
that much guilt may be incurred where 
little was'intended,—that" vanity is not a 
venial frailty, nor self-confidence and love of 
distinction safe counsellors,--that nothing 
but a preferable love for the husband 
can sanctify the marriage bond, and that 
' chastityalone will not makeagood wife;— 
and if such exemplificaticns shall lead the 
steps of one individu£^ from the ways of 
worldly wisdom and vain glory into the 
paths of Christian morality, or retain 
them there, I shall liave had my reward ! 


THE END. 


■_ / _ 

Ti Davisoi^ Lombard street, 
Wbiten-jarsi London. 











